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Tue last sands of the present Congress 
run low, and soon amid the deafening 
huzzas of the exulting, scheming, strug- 
ging thousands who have assembled in 
ashington to dignify and grace by 
their —- the Inauguration of the 
new President, it will noiselessly dis- 
solve into its original nothingness. Un- 
deserving as it may be of a mausoleum, 
or even a monument, it may not so clear- 
ly be denied an epitaph. Public justice 
demands that its history should be writ- 
ten—to that history these pages may 
serve as a prelude and a contribution. 
The Twenty-Eighth Congress was 
elected and constituted under auspices the 
most unfavorable to an expression there- 
by of the calm judgment of the American 
people on their gee concerns. The 
recent defection of John Tyler had dealt 
incalculable injury to the Whig cause— 
injury which years were required to re- 
air. While the great mass of the more 
intelligent and patriotic citizens regarded 
his treachery with a profound abhorrence 
and detestation, there was a class, small 
but not insignificant in the balanced scale 
of political ascendency, who, amid the 
wreck and ruin of their party’s and their 
country’s hopes, could coldly calculate 
the chances of personal advantage, and 
indulge dreams of ambition and emolu- 
ment based on the betrayal of their com- 
patriots and the overthrow of those 
principles which they had professed to 
cherish as essential to the Nation’s well- 
being. These early prepared to assume 
the part of ‘the King’s friends, played 
in a not dissimilar crisis of English his- 
tory by a faction equally sordid and sy- 
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cophantic, and to throw their votes and 
their influence into whichever political 
scale the nod of the great dispenser of 
patronage should dictate. Behind them 
ranged a still Jarger class who were real- 
ly perplexed by the strange and sudden 
transformation which had been wrought 
since the death of Gen. Harrison—who 
still hoped against hope that the acting 
President might yet be reconciled to the 
arty which had deserved so much at 
bis ands; or who, but meagerly ac- 
uainted with the course of public af- 
airs, imagined that he could not wantonly 
and wickedly have courted all the ob- 
loquy which his eccentric course had 
excited, and that some other cause than 
his faithless and preposterous ambition 
must lie at the bottom of the rupture 
which had occurred. A still more nu- 
merous body had been utterly soured 
and disgusted by the sudden reverses 
and sore disappointments of the eventful 
year, 1841, and were indisposed to any 
farther political action whatever. 

Such were the aspects presented at 
the opening of the elections at which 
Members of the House were to be chosen 
for the Twenty-Eighth Congress. The 
great mass of the Whigs, probably five- 
sixths of the whole number who shared 
in the struggle of 1840, were as devoted 
to their principles and as firm in their 
support as in that memorable contest; 
but of the residue the great majority 
were confused, sullen, indifferent, or 
hopeless, and so inert; while an active 
a scheming minority, unembarrassed 
by principles or scruples of any kind, 
were marshaling their thin but agile 
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tanks in preparation to follow the ex- 
ecutive standard—(the device, an office- 
seeker couchant with arm extended and 
porridge-dish right side up, held expect- 
ingly, beseechingly in the oily fingers)— 
into the most exposed interspaces of the 
adversary’s line, and thence charge with 
desperate venom on the weakened de- 
fences of their late brethren in arms. On 
the other side was ranged the ever active 
and formidable party which rallies under 
the profaned name of Democracy, havin 
retained the exasperation and papverst 
from the depression of the rout of 1840, 
under the stimulus of the novel and san- 
guine hopes which recent events had in- 
_— and justified—its ready instinct 
sharpened by the prospect of a restora- 
tion of the comfortable offices it had so 
lately forfeited, and the gratifying prestige 
of ascendency which, after long posses- 
sion, it had so lately yielded. This party 
was now far stronger than if it had not 
been defeated in 1840; the Whigs pro- 
portional weaker. Even victory af- 
orded little sunshine to the latter; for if 
they carried the next Congress, to what 
end was it carried? Its measures were 
sure to be met and crushed by the inex- 
orable Veto. 1n any event, the substan- 
tial power as well as the patronage of 
the government was sure to be against 
them ; a barren prospect of responsibili- 
ties incurred without hope of correspond- 
Ing opportunities, and expectations ex- 
cited without a chance of satisfying 
them, was all that victory held out to 
the Whigs. Two-thirds of the States 
had been previously, or were simultane- 
ously, districted by their opponents so as 
to secure to themselves an advantage 
a at least to the twenty-three odd 
embers—in other words, on an equal 
division of the aggregate popular vote, 
the ‘ Democrats’ would carry at least 
one hundred and twenty-three Members 
of the House to not more than one hund- 
red Whigs. Of course, there could be at 
no time a rational doubt of the result; 
and the election of a House wherein the 
Whigs had, at its organization, less than 
seventy members to one hundred and forty 
cures: was very nearly what any 
e calculator would have anticipated. 
The Senate, though weakened by the 
results of the popular elections of 1841-2, 
was still obedient to the more powerful 
impulse of 1840, and exhibited a moderate 
but decided Whig majority. But this 
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conservative and dignified body did not 
assume to measure strength with its 
more numerous and popular coordinate 
branch, contenting itself with arresting 
the destructive measures originated in 
that assemblage. ‘The Breakwater of 
the Constitution,’ it was no part of the 
Senate’s duty to dash out upon the broad 
ocean in search of mountain waves to 
breast and shatter ; its high purpose was 
answered when it calmly rolled back the 
breakers which were hurled upon it in 
reckless but impotent fury. How this 
duty has been performed the sequel will 
indicate and history shall proudly record. 
Meantime, be it noted that in speaking 
generally of the Twenty-Eighth Congress 
we intend to refer to its numerical ma- 
jority—to its impelling not its resisting 
force—to that which began and ended 
with its appointed two years. 


The Session was opened with the 
choice, as Speaker of the House, of a 
Member* who had been returned by 33 
majority, and whose seat was then con- 
tested by his opponent {—a most excep. 
tionable proceeding, though in this in- 
stance its practical mischiefs were pre- 
cluded by a unanimous agreement. on 
due investigation, that Mr. Jones was 
entitled to the seat. But this the Houce 
did not, could not foreknow, and there 
was a fair presumption against it, from 
the closeness of the popular vote on a 
heavy poll, and the fact that there are 
always many illegal votes taken in an 
exciting contest under the suffrage-re- 
stricting Constitution of Virginia. Sup- 
pose the right had been with Mr. Botts, 
or had been extremely doubtful, would 
a Committee appointed by Mr. Jones, 
composed in major part of his co-parti- 
sans und supporters, be expected to 
weigh the evidence and apply the law 
with perfect impartiality—to sift the im- 
mense mass of testimony presented, with 
a patient resolution to render equal and 
exact justice? At the very best, the 
decision of a Committee so constituted 
could not be expected to carry with it 
the moral weight of a clearly impartial 
judgment. This was admitted by Mr. 
Jones in his subsequent deference of the 
choice of the Committee on Elections to 
the House—a course imperatively dic- 
tated by propriety, but which itself sug- 
gests the awkwardness of the Speaker's 
position. No man can properly be the 





* Hon. John Winston Jones, of Chesterfield, Virginia. 


+ Hon. John M. Botts. 
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chosen presiding officer of a legislative 
body at the same time that his right to 
sit in that body is seriously contested, 
and he liable, at any day, to be declared 
no member and his seat the rightful 
property of another. 


The next important step taken by the 
House was one of far greater moment— 
of vital and enduring significance. It 
was a clear, naked, undeniable Nullifica- 
tion of a law of the land by a simple 
resolution of one branch of the Federal 
Legislature. In earlier instances of Nul- 
lification it was deemed requisite that 
the invalidity of a subsisting enactment 
should be determined and pronounced 
by a body at least equal in authority 
(though not of commensurate jurisdic- 
tion) with that to which it owed its 
existence. But here the House alone 
nullified a provision of law which had 
been enacted by the Senate and House, 
signed by the President, and duly in- 
scribed on the statute-book of the Union, 
to be heeded and obeyed by every loyal 
citizen. For this disorganizing act, not 
even the poor excuse of a party necessity 
could be given. It was a simple de- 
thronement of Law, to exalt a perverse 
and disloyal Will—a prostration of eter- 
nal Right at the footstool of temporary 
Power. Let the facts be duly set forth. 

On the twenty-seventh Congress de- 
volved the duty of determining, under 
the census of 1840, the ratio of popula- 
tion upon which Members of the five 
succeeding Congresses should be chosen, 
and thereupon apportioning to each State 
its due number of Representatives. This 
was done; and, by a second section of 
the Act of Apportionment, it was plainly 
directed that each State should be divided 
mto as many Congressional Districts, 
each of contiguous territory, as it was 
authorized to choose Members to the 
House, each District being entitled and 
restricted to one Member. This provi- 
sion, which had been originally reported 
by the Committee entrusted with the 
framing of the Apportionment bill, had 
been fully debated in each House, and 
duly passed by each. Its policy was 
based not only on the general and obvi- 
ous propriety of replacing incongruity 
by congruity, multiformity by uniformity, 
and thus securing to the American peo- 
ple that equality of representation de- 
manded alike by the genius of our gov- 
ernment and the obvious requirements 
of our Constitution, but on an immediate 
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and glaring instance of partisan abuse 
of the license before accorded to the sev- 
eral States of choosing by general ticket, 
by ae districts, or by such a patch- 
work blending of the two as pre- 
vailed in this State and in Pennsylvania. 
The State of Alabama had chosen her 
Members of Congress by single districts, 
prior to the Presidential Election of 
1840. In that election Mr. Van Buren 
carried the State on the aggregate vote, 
but a majority for Gen. Heavies was 
given in three of the five Congressional 

istricts. The Legislature met soon af- 
ter ; the Members of the Twenty-Seventh 
Congress were to be chosen the follow- 
ing August. To deprive the Whigs of 
the local advantage which had fortuit- 
ously accrued to them, (just such as their 
opponents are now enjoying in the case 
of Tennessee,) the Legislature repealed 
the Districting Act and directed that the 
five Members of Congress should be 
chosen by a general ticket. They were 
chosen accordingly—all of the dominant 
party—though such was the dissatisfac- 
tion of the people at this bare-faced par- 
tisan Juggle, that a decided popular ma- 
jority at the same time directed a restora- 
tion of the district system. But the end 
of the maneuvre bad been gained; an 
example had been set of changing the 
mode of election from time to time in 
accordance with the exigencies of the 
party having control of the Legislature, 
and it was morally certain to be followed 
and retaliated, until each State should 
come in time to be newly districted, or 
have its district system changed to a 
general ticket, or vice versa, at every 
fluctuation in its politics. 

But not alone to ward off occasional 
or apprehended evils was the uniform 
district system demanded. It was re- 

uired to obviate and correct existing and 
Tossa inequalities in the relative power 
of the several States in the House. Let 
a single instance be considered: Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, two States of 
equal extent, population and representa- 
tive capacity, have for years stood 
opposed in politics by very decided 
majorities. Vermont is a Whig State, 
warmly attached to the Protective Policy ; 
New Hampshire is Loco-Foco, and osten- 
sibly for Free Trade. Vermont, since 
1820, has chosen her members by single 
Districts ; New Hampshire hers — 
eral Ticket. Vermont, with five = 
sentatives under the census of 1830, 
sometimes two of the party decidedly a 
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minority in the whole State, but forming 
amajority in certain Districts; while New 
Hampshire, choosing by general ticket, 
had a delegation uniformly of her domi- 
nant party. Thus the joint vote of the 
two States, on the election of a Speaker, 
or any clearly party question, would 


Popular vote of 1840. 
Harrison. 


26,297 


New Hampshire, 
° 32,443 


Vermont, 


Total, 58,740 


Whig popular majority, 7,920. Loco majority in Congress, 


Such examples of the inevitable effect 
of choosing Members of Congress cotem- 
raneously, by opposite systems in 
ifferent States, might be multiplied 
indefinitely. New-Jersey, for instance, 
with but six members chosen by general 
ticket, and a very slender popular majori- 
Ke has usually exerted more weight in 
the decision of party questions in the 
House, than Pennsylvania, with four 
times her representation and ten times 
her popular majority. It was said with 
much force, in the course of the debate 
on the enactment under consideration, 
that the essential equality of Represen- 
tation, which is the basis of Republican 
Institutions, imperatively demanded the 
establishment of some uniformsystem of 
choosing Representatives. 

The law of the Jand thus established, 
five States saw fit to set at defiance. New 
Hampshire, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Missouri—all under the sway of the 
pety assuming to itself exclusive 

mocracy—severally nullified this em- 
inently democratic and just measure.— 
They did it in express contempt and defi- 
ance of the act of Congress, prescribing 
a uniform division of the several States 
into single districts for the choice of 
Members of the House. In Georgia, 
indeed, the Legislature framed and passed 
a districting bill, but the Governor vetoed 
it, avowing in his Message, that he did 
this less from hostility to the district: sys- 
tem, than to avoid the appearance of 
complying with the requisition of Con- 

In each of these States, the same 
ascendency which refused to district, 
had undisputed power to district entirely 
to its own liking. In each State except 
Georgia, the Democracy could have 
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exhibit a preponderance of three to five 
for the party controlling New Hampshire, 
although a fuil poll of the two States has 
always shown a decided Whig prepon- 
derance. The fullest vote ever polled in 
either State being that of 1840, we take 
that to illustrate the facts already stated 


Members of Congress. 

VanBuren Whig. Loco-Foco. 
32,801 ee Ve 

18,019 4°. 


50,820 ... 4 
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districted so as to secure every memYer 
to themselves at the ensuing election — 
Their refusal to district was, therefore, 
a sheer exhibition of ill-temper ; a dis- 
loyal wilfulness, courting collision with 
the paramount authority of the Union. 
These States proceeded to choose 
members to the XXVI[Ith Congress, in 
each case, by general ticket; and those 
members having appeared at the opening 
of the Session to claim seats, an issue was 
distinctly made up between the Law and 
its contemners, which the House must 
decide. No question of graver import 
could arise among a free people. No 
considerate, loyal citizen, especially one 
who had just sworn fidelity to the Con- 
stitution, could vote on the side of 
Nullification except after the maturest 
deliberation, and on the clearest convic- 
tion that the outraged provision of law 
was invalid. But the party-majority in 
the House cut the intricate knot with- 
out ceremony. They first, treating with 
utter contempt the objections and the 
protest of the Whig minority, admitted 
without question the twenty-one mem- 
bers, who appeared wijh certificates 
showing on their face tf each of them 
had been chosen in ostentatious defiance 
of the law, suffered them to vote for 
Speaker and Clerk, and appointed them 
upon various Committees ; and then di- 
rected the Committee on Elections to 
inquire into and report on the matter.— 
That Committee, as was foreordained, 
reported that the second section of the 
Apportionment act was unconstitutional ; 
the House promptly adopted the Report, 
and thus the whole matter was settled, 
virtually on the basis that no law Js 
of binding force, which conflicts with the 





* We have given here the usual division of the Vermont delegation under the fifth 
apportionment, though the minority at one election carried two districts, and at another 
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interests or the will of triumphant 
Democracy. 

The assumption of unconstitutionality 
in this instance, is probably weaker than 
in any other known toour history. The 
Federal Constitution expressly says : 


“Srecrion lV. Election of Members.— 
The times, places, and manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof ; but Congress may at 
any time, by law, make or alter such reg- 
ulations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing Senators.” 


Here is all that the Constitution says 
on the subject ; could more be desired ? 
The States may regulate the incidents of 
choosing Members of Congress, in the 
absence of any enactment by Congress 
itself ; but in Congress is vested a para- 
mount power, to which all State legisla- 
tion must give way. Thus, each State 
may legally choose by general ticket, 
by single districts, or by double and 
treble districts, as to it shall seem good, 
in the absence of any law of Congress 

rescribing the manner of choosing ; 
ut whenever Congress acts, all State 
laws which conflict with its regulation 
are superseded by it. The House had 
no mote right to admit four members 
from New Hampshire chosen in notori- 
ous defiance of the second section of the 
Apportionment Act, to partake in its 
organization, than forty members from 
the same State, it that interesting sove- 
reignty had seen fit to nullify the first 
section of the same act, and send two 
score of her Jacobinic Solons, to direct 
the councils of the nation. 

The ground on which the enactment 
of a uniform district system was pro- 
nounced unconstitutional, is, if possible, 
more preposterous than the judgment 
itself. It is, in substance, a denial of the 
mathematical axiom, that the less is al- 
ways included in the greater ; Congress, 
argued the special pleaders for nullifica- 
tion, had a clear right under the clause 
of the Constitution above quoted, to 
divide each State, however exceptiona- 
bly, into single districts, and the States 
would be bound to obey the act, and 
elect members in accordance with such 
apportionment. But Congress has no 
right to prescribe the manner in which 
the States shall legislate on the subject ; 
its action must be perfect in itself, or it 
is invalid. The simple answer to this 
quibble affirms that the action of Con- 


gress in the premises zs perfect, to the 
extent of the joe or intention of acting 
at all. Congress first prescribed the ratio 
of Representation ; then the number of 
members to which each State is entitled 
under that ratio; lastly, a uniform manner 
of electing them. There it stopped.— 
So far aii'was perfect without a particle 
of State legislation. The States were to 
commence, as all but four did commence, 
where Congress left off, and, in view of 
the paramount law of the land, perform 
that duty in regard to the apportionment 
which had been wisely remitted to local 
regulation. That Congress might legall 
have gone much farther than it did, is 
quite true; but this truth is singularl 
employed, when adduced to prove that it 
had no power to go so far. A com- 
mander who should assert that he could 
carry a certain fortress with twenty 
thousand men, but that forty thousand 
would be utterly inadequate, would aptly 
parallel the absurdity employed to justify 
nullification, and sustain the five contu- 
macious States in trampling upon a law 
of the Union. 

Vain was all argument, all remon- 
strance. ‘Democracy’ had power and 
the disposition to use it to the uttermost. 
The second section of the Apportionment 
Act, standing to this day unrepealed, 
was deliberately overborne, and twenty- 
one Members of Congress hold seats and 
are potential in making laws, by virtue 
of the overthrow. The immediate practi- 
cal evil of this outrage may be borne 
if not forgotten. The requisition de- 
fied is, in itself, so obviously just, that 
it must eventually triumph over every 
impulse of party madness. Already two 
of the nullifying States, Georgia and 
Missouri, have receded from their unten- 
able ground and districted according to 
law. - But the spectacle afforded to the 
Nation and the world of law-makers 
foremost, if not alone, in defying the re- 
straints of law, and a Congress palpably 
constituted on the basis of contempt for the 
authority of Congress, will long be po- 
tential in poisoning the fountains of loy- 
alty—a sentiment no where so needful 
as in an unmilitary republic—and teach- 
ing the lustful, the violent, the unprinci- 
pled, the easily tempted, that law is no 
emanation or reflection of Divine justice, 
but a device of the cunning to facilitate 
the gratification of their own sions, 
while imposing restraints on others, and 
is only to be obeyed when obedience is 
convenient, and resistance directly peril- 
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ous. This one initial proceeding of the 
Twenty-Eighth Congress, though butcas- 
ually and superficially discussed by the 
mass of the journals of the day, and 
scarcely thought of by a majority of the 
American people, is of greater and more 
enduring consequence to the national 
well-being, than all the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of that body, through its two 
auuneal sessions. 


The plan of operations for this Con- 
~—-_ indicated by the leading organs of 

e Democratic party, was a very simple 
one. Its execution implied barely the 
undoing of all that had been done—in 
our judgment, wisely and nobly done— 
by the preceding Congress. To this end, 
an early demonstration was made upon 
the Tarif’ of 1842—a measure very pos- 
sibly defective in some of its infinity of 
details, butas a whole eminently judicious 
and beneficent. Against this Tariff, both 
in inception and in operation, the whole 
artillery of the party had been directed, 
and well-nigh exhausted. It was repre- 
sented as a measure taxing onerously our 
eighteen millions of people for the bene- 
fit of a few thousands of purse-proud 
manufacturers. It was the Black Tariff, 
the Aristocrat Tariff, the death-blow to 
the industry, commerce, and prosperity 
of the country. The Farmers were told, as 
a notoriousand even admitted truth, that it 
would signally enhance the price of every 
article they purchased, and depress that 
of whatever they had to sell. The 
Planting interest was assured that it 
would destroy the market for cotton, 
while increasing the cost of cloths, 
bageing, &c. The Cities were haunted 
by the spectre ofa crippled commerce and 
famished internal trade. In our own city 
of New York it was formally proclaimed 
that the tariff would increase the cost of 
manufactures by some twenty-five to 
fifty per cent, while depressing the wages 
of labor and drying up the springs of 
trade. When the sailors in port turned 
out to oppose a reduction of their wages, 
they were met and harangued by the 
standing orators of Tammany Hall, who 
assured them that the Black Tariff was 
the cause of their trouble, and that nei- 
ther ship-building nor navigation could 
flourish until this was repealed. Its fail- 
ure to afford an adecuate revenue was 
nagar with undoubting confidence. 

ven so late as the midsummer of 1843, 
Mr. James K. Polk, then canvassing the 
state of Tennesee as a candidate for Gov- 
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ernor, did not hesitate to declare, in wri- 
ting, that the Tariff of 1842 must be re- 
pealed, because (among other reasons 
equally sound) it would not afford ade- 
quate revenue !—that we must return to 
a twenty per cent. horizontal Tariff to 
save the country from bankruptcy. The 
very next year afforded a striking evi- 
dence of his slender claims to eminence, 
either as a statesman ora prophet. The 
receipts of that year, (1844) exceeded by 
many millions of dollars the current ex- 
penditures of the government, and more 
than doubled those of the year preceding 
the enactment of this Tariff when the du- 
ties were the lowest and most uniform 
that they had been in any year of the 
last twenty. 

The “ Black Tariff” was the most im- 
portant object of Loco-Foco hostility in 
the first session of the Twenty-Eighth 
Congress. The Speaker, strongly anti- 
Tariff, placed at the head of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, Gen. James J. 
McKay, of N. C.—a man of barely re- 
spectable talents, but a consistent and 
decided champion of free trade—with a 
working majority of like principles. By 
this majority a bill was in due time 
elaborated and reported, contemplating 
a radical reduction of the Tariff. Its gen- 
eral range of duties was thirty per cent. 
on the foreign valuation of articles im- 
ported for one year ensuing ; after that, 
twenty-five per cent. From this stand- 
ard some remarkable deviations on either 
side were allowed. The coarsest wool 
was to pay fifleen per cent. duty, but the 
fabrics (woolen blankets) made of such 
wool were admitted at ten per cent.—a 
discrimination against the American pro- 
ducer. Cotton fabrics were universally 
reduced to twenty per cent. and ie 
minimum abolished. On the other hand, 
iron and sugar, the staples of Pennsylva- 
nia and Louisiana, were to be let off 
with a slight reduction, leaving the du- 
ties on each in their several varieties still 
specific and fully equal to seventy per 
cent. ad valorem. This glaring inequality 
was the device of politicians subtler than 
Gen. McKay. 

The manufacturing interests of the 
North were given over to destruction, as 
inexorably hostile to the Democracy ; 
but Pennsylvania and Louisiana were 
States of doubtful political bias, which 
the party must have in the approaching 
Presidential canvass. By this indefen- 
sible partiality, their apprehensions of 
evil from a Loco-Foco ascendency in the 
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government, were soothed, and both 
States were carried for Polk in the en- 
suing struggle. Without them he would 
have been defeated ; for New-York could 
not have been lost to Mr. Clay had 
Pennsylvania declared for him. 

The bill thus framed was submitted to 
the House, debated, considered by items, 
matured, and—rejected/! Yes, the party 
which had made the land ring with exe- 
crations of the “ Black Tariff,” could not 
frame a substitute for it acceptable toa 
House wherein it had over sixty major- 
ity! All efforts to resuscitate it failed ; 
the House would not disturb the Tariff; 
it dared not present a direct, practical 
Tariff issue to the people. To find fault 
with the Whig Tariff vaguely, or by 
attacks upon certain items obnoxious to 
local hostility, was neither difficult nor 
dangerous; but to proffer a rival mea- 
sure, and ask the country to consider the 
two and judge between them, was ano- 
ther matter. So the Senate was de- 
prived of the satisfaction of nailing to its 
table any anti-Tariff concoction of the 
House, and the Whig Tariff remains un- 
touched, and ever since unthreatened, to 
thisday. These facts bespeak our ad- 
versaries’ respect for the merits, as well 
as the popularity, of that benign mea- 
sure. Could they have framed a bill in 
their own judgments likely to prove as 
satisfactory to the country as the present 
Tariff, they would not have hesitated to 
send it to be defeated in the Senate, and 
thus form one of the bases of a contrast 
between the measures of the rival parties. 


No corresponding shyness was evinced 
by the House with respect to any other 
of the great practical issues which divide 
the two parties, because no similar appre- 
hensions were felt with re to any 
other. A blow struck at the Tariffaffects 
directly the great industrial interests of 
the country, er dpe the arm of the me- 
chanic, arresting the shuttle of the 
weaver, and rendering unsalable many 
of the products of the farmer. But 
assaults, equally deadly, upon the na- 
tional well-being, through the medium 
of the currency, or the fiscal economy of 
the government, are by no means so 
perilous to their contrivers. The evils 
thence resulting are as real, perhaps as 
formidable, as in the other case, but they 
do not point so directly to their causes, 
and the unreflecting many are easily 
taught to attribute them to the Banks, 
the speculators, the moneyed capitalists, 
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or any other target of popular jealousy 
and hatred. And thus we saw the same 
party which hesitated in, recoiled from, 
its long meditated and loudly vaunted 
attack on the Protective Policy, unite as 
one man in passing bills to re-establish 
the Sub-Treasury, and to repeal the con- 
tingent and now too remote Distribution 
of-the Proceeds of the Public Lands. 
No man doubted that the Senate would 
(as it did) promptly arrest both these 
bills; they were not passed to be per- 
fected, but to indicate the purpose of the 
House, to overthrow whatever the Whigs 
had constructed, so far as it might do so 
without periling its ascendency. A reso- 
lution denying to Congress the power to 
create a National Bank, and denouncing 
such a Bank as dangerous, pernicious, 
&c., was introduced to, and carried 
through the House, with no reference to 
any legislative action, present or pros- 
pective, but in the sorry hope of filling 
the party’s sails with one blast from the 
darkest caves of prejudice and distrust. 
It was not sent to the Senate for concur- 
rence. 

At the opening of the first session of 
the expiring Congress, the House re- 
enacted the rules of its predecessor— 
amongst them the famous XX{st (now 
XXVth), which forbids the reception of 
petitions relating to Slavery. The same 
House, at the opening of its second ses- 
sion, rescinded that very rule by a large 
majority. There was no shadow of 
reason for its maintenance at one time 
more than another; in fact, no valid 
reason for it at any time. But in the 
former instance, the ultra-slavery feeling 
was to be gratified, and won to the sup- 

ort, (as was presumed,) of Mr. Van 

uren ; in the latter it had been thorough- 
ly gratified by the abandonment of Van 
Bi and the electionof Polk. A very 
different spirit now required conciliating, 
and the famous “Gag Rule” was the 
sacrifice. 

The persevering efforts, favored by a 
large majority of the dominant party, to 
alienate the Public Lands of the Union at 
a nominal price, deserve notice in view 
of the strenuous opposition of that party 
to the Land Distribution. Throughout 
the late canvass the journals and har- 
angues of the Democracy abounded in 
demonstrations of the importance and 
necessity of the Land Proceeds to the 
Federal Treasury. But, both before and 
after this contest, a large majority of that 
same ‘Democracy,’ as represented in 
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Congress, has never hesitated to vote 
for Graduation Bills, which, if passed, 
could not fail to diminish by at least one 
half the receipts for Public Lands, and 
postpone the ar sca of even that moi- 
ety for years. ‘The law now says, “ you 
can obtain no Public Land except for 
cash, and then not below one dollar and 
a quarter per acre.” But Graduation 
changes all this. The man who pays 
for his land when first offered for sale, is 
still required to pay the old price; but 
let him withold payment for a few years, 
and he will have to pay but one dollar 

racre; and in a few years more, still 
ess, and so on till the price has fallen to 
fifty or twenty-five cents. The conse- 
quence is easily foreseen. Few will 
pay two hundred dollars for a quarter 
section or one hundred and sixty acres of 
wild land, when, by quietly waiting for 
a few years, he may have the same tract 
for one hundred and sixty dollars, then 
one hundred and twenty dollars, and so 
on. The lowest price, all experience 
teaches, is that which will be paid for 
nearly all the Public Land that is pur- 
chased; and a bill to reduce the price af- 
terthirty years exposure to entry and sale, 
to fifty cents an acre, is in effect, a bill, 
to sell all lands hereafter at fifty cents an 
acre, and wait thirty years for the pay. 
We rejoice that this project has again 
been condemned, though rallying a large 
majority of the dominant party to its sup- 


rt. 
mr or a Reform in the Rates of Postage 
and in the general policy and temper 
of the Post Office Department, the people 
have looked to this Congress with anx- 
ious hope. Petitions, representations, il- 
lustrations innumerable, have been for- 
warded from every quarter to Washing- 


ton. At first (we speak from personal 
experience), the capone of the House, 
and especially of its Post Office Committee, 
was decidedly averse to any material re- 
duction of Postage or Reform of any 
kind. A bill reducing the Rates of Pos- 
tage essentially, and proposing other 
needed Reforms, passed the Senate at the 
first session, but was lost in the House. 
A like measure, improved, though not yet 
perfect, passed the Senate seasonably in 
this session. It proposed a Uniform Rate of 
five cents for each letter or packet weigh- 
ing less than half an ounce, conveyed in 
the Mails, no matter for what distance. 
This Bill, though it had passed the Sen- 
ate by the strong vote of 38 to 12, en- 
countered a determined opposition in 
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the House, where the feature of a Uni- 
form Rate of Letter Postage was stricken 
out, and a rate of ten cents, for Jetters 
conveyed over three hundred miles, sub- 
stituted. In this shape, the bill passed 
by a vote of 128 Yeas to 74 Nays, and 
has become a law, to take effect on and 
after the Ist of July next. Newspapers 
are to be conveyed thirty miles or under 
free of charge ; for greater distances the 
present rates are charged; while on all 
Other printed matter a considerable re- 
duction is made. All compulsion to 
send newspapers or magazines through 
the Mails is removed by this bill. 

Although we had advocated and 
should have preferred, a Uniform Rate of 
Letter Postage, yet, in view of the facts 
that the Franking Privilege is but par- 
tially abolished by this act-—Members of 
Congress as well as Presidents, Ex- 
Presidents, &c., being allowed to frank 
without limitation, while the vital pre- 
payment of Postage is not exacted—we 
do not doubt that all the Postage ac- 
cruing under this bill will be needed*to 
sustain the Department—probably more. 
But great reductions will eventually be 
made in the cost of the service, which 
will ultimately be effected under the 
clause which forbids any stipulation of 
the mode of conveyance in future con- 
tracts for transporting the Mails.—That 
the provisions of this bill may be greatly 
amended, we cannot doubt, but we gladly 
hail it as the first decisive step in a great 
and needed Reform ; and by far the most 
beneficent act of the Twenty-Eighth 
Congress. Only thirteen Whigs voted 
against it in the House—not one of them 
from a Free State. There were but 
eleven votes against it from all the Free 
States, that of Charles J. Ingersoll being 
the only one from the North. 

To the Senate be honor rendered for 
daring to be just in the matter of the long 
delayed Indemnity for French Spoliations 
prior to 1800. The equity of the claim 
is palpable: The French unjustly cap- 
tured and despoiled our merchantmen to 
a great amount: our Government earnest- 
ly demanded reparation ; our ministers 
obtained it in the purchase of Louisiana, 
of which the satisfaction of our subsist- 
ing claims on France was expressly a 
part of the consideration. The govern- 
ment thus pocketed the indemnity which 
it had sought for its despoiled citizens, 
and it has kept every penny of it to this 
day. Meantime, the claimants have, from 
time to time, implored Congress for jus- 
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tice, and many of them have gone down 
to their graves in pinching poverty for 
want of their property, thus plundered 
by a foreign power, and reclaimed, but 
never restored by their own government. 
We regret to state that the House did 
not concur in the passage of this bill. 


Of the action of the majority on the 
Texas question, what shall history say ? 
Must it not be compelled to portray a 
flagrant sacrifice of high national con- 
siderations to subserve the lowest party 
ends? And this by those who are eter- 
nally mouthing of this matter of Annexa- 
tion as a great American question, far 
above the sphere of party objects and 
party struggles. But when the question 
of Annexation was, in truth, no party 
question, but one of reg National 
concern, and Texas appeared (in 1837) 
at our metropolis, an unsolicited applicant 
for Annexation, with a far smaller public 
debt and a much larger public domain 
than at present, and with less complica- 
ted foreign relations, President Van Bu- 
ren and Seeseney Forsyth, the latter as 
thorough and ardent a Southron as the 
sun ever shone upon, at once repulsed 
the kindly proffer, and repulsed it for rea- 
sons of enduring force. ‘* You are at war 
with Mexico,’ said the Secretary of State ; 
“ she claims rightful dominion over you; 
and until this war is terminated, this pre- 
tension abandoned, the question of An- 
nexation is for us a question of peace or 
war with Mexico. e decline to com- 
promise our friendly relations with that 
power.” Here was a great national ques- 
tion promptly and justly met as a national 
question, with the universal acquiescence 
and approval of the American people. 
Some years afterward (1843), the subject 
came before the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, and a unanimous decision was given 
against Annexation, on grounds as valid 
to-day as then, and most sweeping in 
their range of hostility to the measure 
and its incitements. Here was no party 
diflerence—each party vied with the 
other in the freedom and earnestness of 
its assertion of the principles both deemed 
essential, not to party but to national 
well-being. Some of the members who 
were then foremost in condemning, are 
now prominently zealous in approving 
the project! And thus is it also with 
many members of the Twenty-Eighth 
Congress. Had the naked question been 
stated, and the vote taken on its first as- 
sembling—** Will you advise and consent, 
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in defiance of the protest of Mexico, to 
the Annexation of Texas to this coun- 
try ?”—with no party interest in, or in- 
fluence over the measure, who can doubt 
that the result would have been an over- 
whelming negative? But the President 
and Cabinet were first enlisted in the 
interest of Annexation ; then a few promi- 
nent politicians of the party Mr. Tyler 
had last joined ; and soon a little coterie 
of avowed Annexationists was formed, the 
Representatives of the ene 4 Repu- 
diators very properly taking the lead. By 
dint of the most industrious canvassing, 
backed by the power and patronage of 
the Executive and the money of Texas 
land-jobbers and scrip-holders, the num- 
ber had been gradually swelled, until fif- 
teen Senators, (nearly one-third of the 
body,) were induced to record their votes 
for the confirmation of the Tyler Treaty. 
Probably a like proportion, say sixty in 
all, might have been brought to the same 
— in the House, but at no time prior to 
ay last, could any measure, proposing 
Annexation in defiance of Mexico, have 
received over one-third of the votes of 
either House. But when, near the close 
of May, the activity and resolution of 
the Annexationists had accomplished the 
overthrow of the man who stood in the 
way of their obtaining complete control 
of the party machinery, the transforma- 
tion was complete. Thousands who, u 
to that moment, had been steadfast and 
open in their hostility to the project, now 
joined in the hurrah for Annexation. 

Yet it is not wholly true that the Texas 
Question defeated Mr. Van Buren. It 
very probably turned inst him the 
nicely balanced scale; but his real or 
supposed unpopularity, his many invet- 
erate adversaries in the ranks of his own 
party, and the disgust excited by the 
clumsy manner in which delegations to 
Baltimore had been packed in his favor, 
had already prepared the train which 
was fired by the fuse of Texas. Thence- 
forward Annexation became to some ex- 
tent a party Shibboleth, though there 
were notorious instances of non-conform- 
ity, as in the cases of Senators Benton 
and Wright, the Evening Post, and the 
signers of the exposed Secret Circular 
here. It was found necessary to use the 
strength which Mr. Wright had acquired 
by his opposition to Texas to bridge a 
threatening chasm between the Texas 
candidate and the Presidency, and the 
nomination thus made for Governor of 
New York was one without which Mr. 
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Polk would not have been elected. Anti- 
Texas men mingled lovingly with An- 
nexationists in the canvass, and no ques- 
tions were asked implying an exaction 
of conformity on this critical question. 
But the contest once over, and Mr, Polk 
pronounced the President elect, there 
was an instant and important change. 
It was now asserted that all who had 
voted for Polk had thereby declared for 
Annexation, and that the American people 
had expressly approved of that measure ! 
The latter assertion is as contrary to rea- 
son as the former is to fact. There was 
a very decided majority on the entire 
Popular Vote for President for the can- 
didates opposed to Annexation, and if the 
Anti-Annexation vote had not been di- 
vided, Mr. Polk would have been beaten 
by 146 Electors to 129. But this, though 
known to, is utterly unregarded by the 
bestriders of what was originally Mr. 
Tyler's hobby. Annexation is now pro- 
nounced the great issue in the late con- 
test, and repugnance to it hostility to the 
incoming administration, to be punished 
by a denial of its smiles. That this new 
shen should have won many friends to 
the measure in Congress is not amazing. 
No where is there a larger proportion 
anxious suitors for or expectants of Pre- 
sidential favor than in that body, Scores 
of the Members have already been re- 
lieved from all farther care on behalf of 
their constituents, and will sink on the 
4th inst. into a very dense obscurity, if 
unblessed by Executive sunshine. 

the nine from this State who voted for 
the Joint Resolution of the House, only 
one (Mr. Maclay of this city) had been 
reelected. Melancholy as is the fact, it 
is therefore not unaccountable that the 
Joint Resolution, which could not, a 
year before, have obtained sixty votes in 
the House actually passed that body in 
1845 by the decisive majority of 120 to 
98. 

At last, the stupendous wrong and 
mischief devised by the Tyler dynasty, 
and rendered inevitable by the election 
of Polk, have triumphed, so far as the 
single action of our Government can effect 
that result. Congress has been coerced, 
by a most flagrant exercise of executive 
power ‘and patronage, into a consent 
to the Annexation of Texas. Overridin 
every consideration of constitution 
limitation, or respect for popular sov- 
ereignty, a bare majority of the Senate 
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has assented to the House Resolutions, 
That majority was made by the help of 
one recreant Whig,* who betrayed his 
constituents and spurned the emphatic 
request of their Legislature, with that 
of three Loco-Focos,t who notoriously 
defied the will of their constituents, 
and the express instructions of their re- 
spective Legislatures. Had these four 
votes been cast as they ought, the mea- 
sure would have been lost by siz ma- 
jority, instead of being carried by two. 
et the smaliest possible majority has 
been held sufficient to change the very 
elements of our national existence—to 
subvert the established balance of power, 
and remove the centre of the Union—to 
place the American people practically un- 
der a different government from that 
which their Constitution created, and 
to which alone they had assented. This 
is the crowning achievement of the 
Twenty-Eighth Congress. 

That there are men who, so that their 
end be gained, laugh to scorn all scruple 
as to means, is sadly true. These, being 
in favor of Annexation per se, regard as 
frivolous all considerations of illegality 
and iniquity in the means of effecting it. 
But, to every reflecting, conscientious 
patriot, it must be evident that the 
forcing of so momentous a measure irre- 
aca on the country, through the 
action of a bare majority in one House 
of Congress, through the appliances of 
Presidential smiles and frowns and the 
severest party drill, is an outrage on the 
spirit and the forms of our institutions, 
which cannot fail, if unrebuked, to draw 
after it immeasurable evils. 

Whether Texas should, or should not, 
at a proper time and under proper cir- 
cumstances, be admitted to a place in our 
Union, should she desire it, we need not, 
and do not here discuss. That a South- 
ern boundary might somewhere be found 
for us more acceptable than the line of the 
Red River and the Sabine, is quite possi- 
ble, though it is by no means certain that 
the acquisition of Texas, with no single 
boundary settled but that which has hither- 
to divided her from us, will give us, even- 
tually, a better frontier. But no sane, 
considerate man, can doubt that if the 
novel step is to be taken of uniting two 
independent nations, there should first be 
a careful removal of all obstructions or 
impediments to the union. If the junc- 
tion be one dictated by nature and the 





* Merrick, of Maryland. 


¢ Tappan and Allen, Ohio; Niles, Connecticut. 
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enduring interests of the two nations re- 
spectively, there can certainly be no dan- 

er in awaiting such removal. The 
junction should clearly not take place 
while one country is at war with a nation 
with which the other is at peace, nor 
while the territory of one is claimed to 
be the rightful property of a third power. 
All such difference should be settled be- 
fore the untrammeled nation should ven- 
ture to complicate its relations with the 
cther. But, should it farther appear that 
a very large proportion of the people of 
the one country were utterly averse to 
any such union, then a decent self-respect 
should impel those of the other to decline 
it; while no wise and just government, 
surely, would force its own citizens into 
so intimate a relation, for which so 
many of them entertained a deep aversion. 
That no effort should first be made to 
secure the favorable regard of other 
nations, with whom these two had dif- 
ferent and perhaps irreconcilable treat- 
ies, would seem impossible. And yet, 
the people of the United States are sud- 
denly and recklessly involved in this 
union, while a full half of them are 
resisting and struggling against it; while 
Texas is at open war with Mexico, and 
her independence unacknowledged ; and 
when it is known that other and far 
more powerful nations are greatly averse 
to this union. No effort is made to con- 
ciliate adversaries, to terminate the War, 
or to quiet the internal resistance. With 
an indecent haste, which the whole world 
will understand, our Annexationists have 
screwed a consent through the Houses 


different performers 
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of Congress, and rush to consummate 
their project. Who can fail to discern 
in these proceedings the elements of 
future convulsion and calamity ? 

But no remonstrance will avail. The 
first act of the Annexation drama has 
been played out by Tyler and the 
Twenty-Eighth Congrens and these in- 

ave retired from the 
stage, leaving to Polk and a new Con- 
ress the task of concluding their work. 
hat it will be pressed with zeal by the 
former, we need not remark ; and already 
we have significant whispers that the 
new Congress must be called together, in 
extra session, at an early day, to receive 
the assent of Texas, ca perfect the en- 
terprise. The cost of this may well be 
disregarded, in view of the aggregate of 
expenses which this acquisition is to 
fasten upon us. Bravely ended, then, is 
the first act of Annexation, amid roar 
of cannon and shouts of approving thou- 
sands! What, think you, shall be the 
end of the next ?—and the next? 

Enough for the day is the evil thereof. 
In the next Congress—before, its close, 
if not at its outset—three new States— 
Iowa, Florida, and Texas—will be re- 
presented in either House. Florida has 
a deficient population ; but a slave State 
was insisted on to balance Iowa, and 
now the admission of Texas will give us 
fifteen slave to fourteen free States—in 
all twenty-nine. And here, with the 
exception of mere business of routine, 
like the passage of the Annual Appro- 
— Bills, closes the record of the 

oings of tl.e Twenty-Eighth Congress. 





WINTER. 


BY ALFRED B. 8TREET. 


With howling fury Winter makes his bound 
Upon us, freezing Nature at a look. 

He dashes out the sweet and dreamy hues 
Of Indian Summer, that the eye, where it 
The = softness and the purple haze 


Behe 


d at noon, at sunset sees the mist 


Darken around the landscape, and the ear, 

Nestling upon its pillow, hears the sleet 

age against the casement, whilst within 
v 


The si 
Keeps merry chime. 


ery cracking of the kindling coal 
The.morning rises up, 





Winter. 


And lo! the dazzling picture! Every tree 

Seems carved from steel, the silent hills are helm’d, 
And the broad fields have breastplates. Over all 
The sunshine flashes in a keen white blaze 

Of splendor, searing eye-sight. Go abroad ! 

The branches yield erisp cracklings, now and then 
Sending a shower of rattling diamonds down 

On the mail’d earth, as freshens the light wind. 
The hemlock is a stooping bower of ice, 

And the oak seems as though a fairy’s wand 
Away had swept its skeleton frame, and placed 

A polish’d structure, trembling o’er with tints 

Of rainbow beauty, there. But soon the sun 
Melts the enchantment, like a charm, away. 


Then the gray snow-cloud from the dim Southwest 
Rises, and veils the sky. The vapory air 

{s freckled with the flakes, till o’er the scene 
There steals a gradual hue of white, like sleep 
Muffling the senses. From the freezing North 
The mighty blast now tramples, whirling up 

In mist the snow, and dashing it along, 

As the lash’ d ocean dashes on its spray. 

Through the long frowning night is heard the war 
Of the fierce tempest. Wo! oh, bitter wo 

For Poverty !—here shivering in sheds, 

And cowering, there, by embers dying out 

In the white ashes. o! oh, bitter wo ! 

The starving mother, and the moaning babe ! 
The aged, feeling in their veins the blood 
Freezing forever! Thou whose board is spread— 
Who sittest by thy household fire in peace— 
Think of thy brother's lot, condemned to die, 

ome af and shivering in a ne world, 

Made for the use of all by Him who saith, 

That not a sparrow falleth to the ground 

Unnoted ; think, and let sweet yee 

That white-winged angel, keep her biessed watch 
Beside the kindled altar of thy heart. 


Then the bland wind comes winnowing from the South, 
_ And the snow melts like breath. The witherd grass 
Is bare ; in forest paths the moss is green. 

And in old garden nooks peers tearful out 

The frozen violet ; purlings low, of rills 

Flashing all round from vanishing banks and drifts, 
Are heard. May’s softness steals along the air, 

And the deep sunshine smiles on limb and earth, 

As it would draw the leaves and blossoms forth ; 

But soon the mellow sweetness dies away, 

And Winter holds his bitter sway again. 


Yet is he not afoe. Behold, he casts 

His ermine robe o’er Nature’s torpid sleep ; 
That, when again he draws his mantle warm 

At Spring’s command, a glory shall burst forth, 
And the wide air be filled with breath of praise— 
The delicate breath of tree, and plant, and flower 
Rising to Heaven like incense. 
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Mr. Emerson and Transcendenjglism. 


MR. EMERSON AND TRANSCENDENTALISM.* 


[. Perwaps some of our readers are still 
ignorant of the meaning of the term Tran- 
scendentalism. We will, for their sakes, 
attempt a definition. Transcendentalism 
is that form of Philosophy which sinks 
God and Nature in man. Let us ex- 
plain. God, man, and nature, in their 
mutual and harmonious relations (if in- 
deed the absolute God may be said ever 
to be in relations) are the objects of all 
philosophy; but, in different theories, 
greater or less prominence is given to one 
or the other of these three, and thus sys- 
tems are formed. Pantheism sinks man 
and nature in God; Materialism sinks 
God and man in the universe ; Transcen- 
dentalism sinks God and nature in man. 
In other words, some, in philosophising, 
take their point of departure in God 
alone, and are inevitably conducted to 
Pantheism ;—others take their point of 
departure in nature alone, and are led to 
Materialism; others start with man 
alone, and end in Transcendentalism. It 
is by no means difficult to deny in words, 
the actual existence of the outward uni- 
verse. We may say, for example, that 
the paper on which we write has no 
more outward existence than the thoughts 
we refrain from expressing ; we may af- 
firm that it has merely a different kind of 
existence within our soul, When I say 1 
perceive an outwardly existing tree, I 
may be mistaken; what | call a tree 
may have no outward existence, but may, 
on the contrary, be created by my per- 
ception. Who knows that a thing which 
appears red to me may not appear blue 
to my neighbor? If so, then is color 
something which I lend to the object. 
But why stop at color? Perhaps hard- 
ness and weight have no existence save 
that which the mind gives. « Whether 
nature enjoy a substantial existence 
without (says Mr. Emerson), or is only 
in the apocalypse of the mind, it is alike 
useful and alike venerable to me. Be it 
what it may, it is ideal to me so long as 
{ cannot try the accuracy of my senses.” 
* What differs it to me (he asks on an- 
other page) whether Orion be up there in 
heaven, or some god paint the image in 
the firmament of the soul ?’” 

Fabre d’ Olivet believed the outward 


universe to be so dependent upon the in- 
dividual soul that we might properly be 
said to create it ourselves. He thought 
that we ourselves produced all forms and 
the world, that we might create what- 
ever we would, isolatedly and instanta- 
neously, and hoped to construct a system 
of magic on this fact as a basis. In truth, 
if all outward things depend for their be- 
ing and manner of existence upon our- 
selves, and upon our inward states, a 
change in those states involves a change 
in outward nature. If we discover, there- 
fore, the connection of our thoughts and 
feelings with outward nature, the whole 
universe is in our power; and we may, 
by a modification of ourselves, change 
the world from its present state into what 
we all wish it might become. Mr. Al- 
cott thinks the world would be what it 
should be were he only as holy as he 
should be; he also considers himself per- 
sonally responsible for the obliquity of 
the axis of the earth. A friend once 
told me, while we watched the large 
flakes of snow as they were slowly fall- 
ing, that, could we but attain to the right 
Spiritual state, we should be able to look 
on outward nature, and say, “1 snow, I 
rain.” To Mr. Emerson a noble doubt 
perpetually suggests itself, « whether 
nature outwardly exists.” In the eighth 
number of the Dial we find a beautiful 
poem touching upon this theory, from 
which we make an extract :— 


** All is but as it seems 
The round, green earth, 
With river and glen ; 
The din and mirth 
Of busy, busy men ; 
The world’s great fever, 
Throbbing for ever ; 
The creed of the sage, 
The hope of the age, 
All things we cherish, 
All that live and all that perish, 
These are but inner dreams 


*¢ The great world goeth 
To thy dreaming. 
To thee alone 
Hearts are making their moan, 
Eyes are streaming. 
Thine is the white moon turning night 
to day, 
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Thine is the dark wood sleeping in 
her ray ; 

Thee the winter chills; 

Thee the spring time thrills ; 

All things nod to thee— 

All things come to see 

If thou art dreaming on; 

If thy dream should break, 

And thou shouldst awake, 

All things would be gone. 


** Nothing is if thou art not. 
Thou art under, over all ; 
Thou dost hold and cover all ; 
Thou art Atlas—Thou art Jove— 
The mightiest truth 
Hath all its youth. 
From thy enveloping thought.” 


Thus man is made to he the only real 
existence, and outward nature a mere 
phenomenon dependent upon him. Man 
exists really, actually, absolutely; but 
nature is an accident, an appearance, a 
consequent upon the existence of the 
human soul. Thus is the universe sunk, 
swallowed up, in man. The concluding 


lines of the extract are an example of 
the Transcendental Theology, an exam- 
ple of the swallowing up of God in man. 


** Thou art under, over all; 
Thou dost hold and cover all; 
Thou art Atlas—thou art Jove.” 


Materialism makes man the result of 
organization, denying the existence of 
separate and individual souls, and thus 
sinks man in nature: it also identifies 
God with the active powers of the uni- 
verse. As Pantheism sinks man and 
nature in God, as Materialism sinks God 
and man in the universe, so Transcen- 
dentalism sinks God and nature in man. 
It must be confessed, however, that our 
Transcendentalists are, by no means, 
consistent. Sometimes they express 
themselves in a way that leaves us in 
doubt whether they are not, at bottom, 
Materialists. For example, the poem 
from which the foregoing extracts are 
quoted, is followed by another, of the 
same author, made up of beautiful and 
clear statements, where, in the midst of 
explicit repudiations of Transcendent- 
alism, traces of the sensual system of 
D’ Holbach are distinctly visible. We 
quote a few lines :— 


*¢ Dost thou dream that thou art free, 
Making, destroying, all that thou dost see, 
In the unfettered might of thy soul’s 
liberty ? 
Lo! an atom crushes thee, 
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One nerve tortures and maddens thee, 
One drop of blood is death to thee. 
The mighty voice of nature, 
Is thy parent, not thy creature, 
Is no pupil, but thy teacher ; 
And the world would still move on 
Were thy soul forever flown. 
For while thou dreamest on, enfolde 
In natures’s wide embrace, 
All thy life is daily moulded 
By her informing grace. 
And time and space must reign 
And rule o’er thee for ever, 
And the outworld lift its chain 
From off thy spirit never.” 


Here the soul is evidently sunk in. na- 
ture; it is, to use a mathematical ex- 
pression, spoken of as a function of the 
universe. 

II. Having spoken of some of the pe- 
culiar characteristics of the Transcenden- 
tal school of philosophy, we shall now 
take occasion to say a few words concern- 
ing its originand progress. But here it will 
be necessary to speak of the philosophy 
of Kant, a subject not easily handled. 
The fundamental postulate of the phi- 
losopher of Konigsberg may, however, 
initiate the reader into the whole sys- 
tem. Here it is, as near as we recollect it. 


“If any truth be present to the mind 
with a conviction of its universality and 
necessity, that truth was derived to the 
mind from its own operations, and does not 
rest upon observation and experience : 

“‘ And, conversely, if any truth be present 
to the mind with a conviction of its con- 
tingency, that truth was derived to the 
mind from observation and experience, and 
not from the operations of the mind itself.” 


For example, we know that every effect 
must, have its cause, and this truth lies 
in the mind with a conviction of its uni- 
versality and necessity ; this truth is de- 
rived, therefore, not from observation 
and experience, but from the operations 
of the mind itself; it is born not from 
outward nature, but in and from the 
mind itself. In other words, to pass to 
the technology of the Scotch School, we 
are forced by the very constitution of 
our being, to admit this truth, so that 
the principle of causation may be said to 
be a law of our intellectual natures. 

On the other hand, we say, we know 
the sun will rise to-morrow ; but we are 
not absolutely certain of this fact. This 
second truth lies therefore in our minds 
with a conviction of its contingency, and 
not of its necessity, and is, consequently, 
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not derived from a law of our intellectual 
natures, but from observation and ex- 
perience. 7 

By every fact of experience a reve- 
Jation is made to the soul, not only of 
the idea which it has appropriated to 
itself, but also of those conditions of the 
external world, and of its own nature, 
which rendered that acquisition possible. 
For example, when we perceive moon- 
light, it 1s necessary, first, that there 
should be something out of us to pro- 
duce the effect of moonlight upon our 
sensibility ; and also, second, certain in- 
ternal faculties which are receptive of 
the influences of moonlight. Without 
the outward object there is no perception, 
and without the inward faculties there is 
likewise no perception; for the moon 
shines upon the trees as well as upon 
me, but the trees do not perceive, being 
devoid of the perceiving faculty. Now 
the idea I have of moonshine mght have 
been modified by a change either, first, 
in the outward object, or, second, in my 

erceiving faculty. Had the moonshine 
een different, it would have produced a 
different effect upon my sensibility, and, 
consequently, the idea would have been 
different. Hai my perceiving power 
been different, the influence or effect of 
the moonshine would have been differ- 
ent,and the idea resulting would like- 
wise have been different. All this is 
plain. Now the faculties of the mind 
are permanent, and always operate in 
the same manner; therefore, the truths 
given by the faculties, where nothing 
from the external world intervenes, are 
universal and necessary. But the out- 
ward world is always changing ; there- 
fore, the truths given by observation and 
experience are always contingent. Per- 
haps we can make this plainer by an 
illustration. 

Our readers have undoubtedly seen 
machines for cutting nails; if they have 
not, the consequence is by no means 
grave, for the instrument may be easily 
described. A nail-machine is composed 
of a pair of shears, which are made to 
work up and down, sometimes by steam, 
Sometimes by water-power, A man 
stands before the machine and inserts the 
end of, an iron plate between the two 
parts of the shears when they open—- 
when the shears shut, they cut off a nail 
from this plate, and this nail depends for 
its size and shape upon the form of the 
sheats—The machine is in operation. 
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The plate is inserted, and the machine 
says, I perceive something hard, black, 
cold—what is this something I perceive ? 
Down come the shears, the nail is cut 
off, and rattles away into the box. Ah, 
ha! says the machine, I now begin to 
see into the oe ba of those same per- 
ceptions of which I was conscious a 
moment ago. It was a tenpenny nail, it 
is long, four-sided, sharp at one end, and 
flat at the other. By this time the shears 
come down again, and the machine says, 
another tenpenny nail, by all that is 
glorious! This aquisition of knowledge 
is beginning to be interesting—I must 
know a little more of the philosophy of 
this business. So the machine goes on 
to soliloquise.—Listen ! 

I have now, says the machine, in my 
experience, memory, or nail box, several 
tenpenny nails. These were undoubt- 
edly acquired from the external world, 
and are all that I have as yet acquired 
from that world. Therefore, if aught 
beside tenpenny nails exist in the ex- 
ternal world, I have no conception of 
such existence, and that world is, conse- 
quently, for me, a collection of tenpenny 
nails. The following appear, therefore, 
to be unvarying laws of actual existence: 
first, all things are long and four sided, 
and second, all things are sharp at one 
end, and flat at the other. 

But stop! says the machine—let us 
beware of hasty inductions. An idea 
strikes me! About these same nails, lam 
not so clear that they were not formed 
by the concurrent action of two agents. 
Perhaps the material was furnished by 
external nature, while the form resulted 
from the law of my nature, the consti- 
tution of my shears, of my own nail- 
making being. The following conclu- 
sion, at least, cannot be shaken :—I may 
look upon every nail from two distinct 
points of view—first, as to its material, 
and second, as to its form; the material 
undoubtedly comes from without, and is 
variable ; some nails are of brass, some 
are of iron; but the form is invariable, 
and comes from within. All my nails 
must be long, and four sided, and that 
universally and necessarily ; but the ma- 
terial may vary, being sometimes brass, 
sometimes iron. This is plain; for 1 
acquire all my nails according tq the law 
of my nail-making being ; that is, being 
translated from scientific into popular 
language, according to the form of my 
shears. After mature deliberation, I 
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think I may take the following postulate 
as the foundation of all my ulterior phi- 
losophy. 


** Whatever I may find in my nail-box, 
whether nails, or whatever else relating to 
nails, if I be convinced that it is what it is 
necessarily, and must be as it is universally, 
that same thing, whatever it be, was not 
derived to my nail-box from external na- 
ture, but finds the reason of its existence in 
the formation and shape of my shears. 

** And, conversely, whatever I may find 
in that same nail-box, which is neither 
necessary nor universal, but variable and 
contingent, has its origin, and the reason 
of its existence, not in the formation and 
shape of my shears, but in the external 
world.” 


Having relieved itself of this postulate, 
the machine continues its meditations in 
silence. 

The difference between the postulate 
of the nail-machine and that of the 
Konigsberg philosopher, is by no means 

eat. Let us use them both in en- 

eavouring to get a clearer conception of 
the position of our transcendental friends. 

Do we not see all material objects un- 
der the relations of space? Is not space 
a necessary and universal form of all our 
sensible perceptions? But what says 
the postulate? The notion of space can- 
not come from the external world ; for, 
if it did, it would not be attended with 
the conviction of universality and ne- 
cessity with which it is attended. The 
notion of space comes then from the 
mind, and not at all from the outward 
world. (We speak asa Kantian.) Space 
then has no outward existence, and the 
supposition that it has, is the merest 
hypothesis imaginable. The arguments 
brought to prove such a position fall at 
once to the ground, for we have before 

roved that all our notion of space comes 
rom within; and any inference from the 
within to the without, is utterly invalid. 
We may treat time in the same manner, 
for time is the medium in which, uni- 
versally and necessarily, we perceive 
events. Sensible objects and events, are 
the iron, brass, the material of ideas— 
space and time are the form impressed 
by the shears. After all, what can we 
make of time and space? Simply this: 
time and space are the color of the in- 
tellectual spectacles through which we 
look on outward nature; they have no 
real existence, but are a distorting medi- 
um which we spread before our eyes 


whenever we look on the outward, 
(We give the Kantean statement.) 

But it is impossible for any one to re- 
main satisfied amid the skepticisms which 
arise from a denial of the real existence 
of space and time. If space and time 
are mere distorting media, through which 
we perceive outward nature, all our sen- 
sible perceptions are erroneous ; and, if 
no new method of acquiring knowledge 
can be discovered, we may as well doubt 
of every thing. What shall we do then; 
This is the question asked by our Trans. 
cendentalists. The first course whict 
presents itself to the mind is that of en. 
deavoring to eliminate the elements of 
space and time from all our conceptions; 
but this is evidently impossible: we 
must, therefore, endeavor to transcend 
them. But how can we transcend space 
and time? This also is evidently im- 
possible; and the nearest approach to 
such a transcendent position, is a self- 
deception by which we persuade our- 
selves that we have attained it, while 
we ignore every thing that tends to con- 
vince us that we are on the same stand- 
point with other men. The confused 
system of things seen from the point of 
view which seems to transcend space and 
time, gives us Transcendentalism. But 
why will this tages sink God and na- 
ture in man? For this reason—When a 
man has cut himself off from every thing 
which is not himself, (which he must do 
if he attempt to transcend space and time) 
he must find the reason of all things in 
himself. But the reason of God and the 
universe are not to be found in man, 
and, if we seek them there, we shall 
deny both God and the universe, putting 
some chimera, which does find its reason 
in man, in their place and stead. Trans- 
cendentalism is, therefore, a sort of hu- 
man Pantheism, requiring a conception 
of contradictions in the same subject. 

To follow a transcendental writer, we 
must not endeavor to find the logical con- 
nection of his sentences, for there is no 
such logical connection, and the writer 
himself never intended there should be. 
We ought rather to transcend space and 
time (if indeed we can,) and follow him 
there. A transcendentalist never reasons; 
he describes what he sees from his own 
point of view. So the word Transcend- 
entalism relates not to a system of doc- 
trines but to a point of view ; from which, 
nevertheless, a system of doctrines may 
be deduced. This explains to us why 
so many, whose desires were right, have 
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been unable to read the writings of the 
new school. They have tried to find a 
system of doctrines where they ought to 
have looked for the point of view. 

But to return to our postulate. We 
see every thing according to the law of 
cause and effect. ‘The fact of causation 
is universal and necessary; for every 
fact of experience gives us, on one side, 
its material, which comes from the out- 
world, and on the other its form, which 
comes always in part from the law of 
causation. Let the reader turn for a 
moment to the postulate of the nail-ma- 
chine. He will find that every truth 
which lies in the mind with a conviction 
of its universality and necessity, is de- 
rived to the mind from its own operations, 
and that it does not rest at all on obser- 
vation and experience. But does not 
the truth that every effect must have its 
cause, lie in the mind with a conviction 
of its universality and necessity? The 
consequence is clear. The law of cau- 
sation is another distorting medium 
through which we look upon the out- 
world, and we have no legitimate au- 
thority for affirming that the external 
world is in any way subjected to that 
law. It is true that we are forced to 
look upon nature under that relation, but 
the necessity of the case arises not from 
the fact of the reality of the law of cau- 
sation, (we speak as a Kantian,) but 
from the constitution of our nature. But 
here all positive knowledge is annihi- 
lated. An idea is good and valid, if we 
may have any confidence in these forms 
of the soul; but what is the relation of 
the form of the shears to the outward 
object independent of the machine? Who 
shall infer from the inward to the out- 
ward ? 

The system of Kant is one vast skep- 
ticism; admit the fatal postulate, and 
there is no dodging the conclusion. It 
will be seen that our transcendentalists 
have not been unfaithful to the thought 
of their master. 

Il. New systems of thought are pro- 

ted in various manners: sometimes 

y preaching, sometimes by private 
teaching, sometimes, as was the case with 
Mahometanism, by the sword. Nei- 
ther of these methods has been adopted 
by the transcendentalists. Their doc- 
trine has been a new religion rather than 
a new philosophy. Admission into their 
ranks has taken place by initiation rather 
than by instruction. tn fact, many of 
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the initiated seem to have remained igno- 
rant, even to this day, of the peculiar 
doctrines of the chaal The sect seems 
to have aspired to the construction of 
a new power in society, one that should 
maintain the rights of the instinctive 
tendencies of the soul against the en- 
croachments of conventionalism. The 
force of the school has been much in- 
creased by the mystery which it threw 
around its operations—which were, in- 
deed, the greater part of the time, no 
operations at all. Hence arose the form 
of action par coterie. Had the real cha- 
racter of the system been known, the 
.."osity of the world would have re- 
mained tranquil, and Transcendentalism, 
which, in a great measure, depended 
upon that curiosity for its actual exist- 
ence, would have been stifled at its birth. 
There are, however, several objections 
against the form of operation par coterie. 
First, it is incompatible with the pos- 
session of powerful doctrines, for a sect 
holding to a strong creed is irresistibly 
impelled to preach it to the world and 
make converts. Secondly, a coterie 
inevitably forms a dialect for its own 
use, which cannot be understood by any 
except its own members, and a new con- 
ventionalism arises within the clique as 
bad as the conventionalism of the world; 
thus the main end of the establishment 
of the sect is defeated. Experience has 
shown that such is the natural course of 
events ; for a cant has grown up and be- 
come current among the Transcendental- 
ists which is worse, and more sickening, 
than that of the Millerites. Again, the 
ranks of a coterie are recruited, not by 
the earnest-minded, the thinking, but by 
those who are curious to dive into things 
shrouded in mystery, by those who are 
desirous of appearing to know more than 
their neighbors, of possessing some ke 

to the secrets of the uaiverse, of whic 

the million are deprived. Thus, a move- 
ment beginning in strength degenerates 
into weakness; vain and airy specula- 
tion takes the place of philosophy, fancy 
that of imagination, and mystification 
that of reasoning. No poet can thrive 
in such an atmosphere, for the genuine 
poet speaks to universal humanity, and 
cannot be heard by a coterie, where they 
seek honor one of another. For these 
reasons, the transcendental movement, 
although commenced in strength, as a 
reaction against conventionalism, has 
totally miscarried. The strong members 
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have left the coterie for the world, and 
those that remain keep up the form of 
existence without the power thereof. 

A late reviewer of Mr. Emerson's Es- 
says remarks, that he (Mr. Emerson) has 
a large and pager | increasing circle 
of readers. It is well for Mr. Emerson 
that his works are confined to no such 
large and increasing circle; he speaks no 
longer to a coterie, to a private circle, 
however large and increasing. His 
works are bs agg to be pa goes s 
his countrymen at large, and they will 
be judged, not by any conventional 
standard, but according to their inherent 
merits. Private meetings of young .a- 
dies to settle the manner of the birth of 
the universe, the nature of social rela- 
tions, and the basis of self-reliance, are 
no longer the only public to which he 
can appeal. The organization of the 
sect (and it has an organization, though 
without outward form and constitution) 
had a work to do which it has done. Its 
mission is past, let us call no names, but 
leave it to dissolve in peace. If the re- 
mains of a former vitality give it for a 
moment the form and appearance of life, 
let us respect its present insignificance, 
remembering the good it has done. 

IV. The limits of this notice will not 
permit us to speak in order of each essay 
in Mr. Emerson’s new series. Like the 
ancient philosopher, who showed his cus- 
tomers a brick as a sample of the house 
he wished to sell, we shall select a small 
portion from the volume under considera- 
tion, as a specimen of Mr. Emerson’s 
whole edifice. Not that the parallel is 
by any means complete, for the portion 
we select, is, in itself, a living whole, 
and, although not a perfect exponent of 
the ae in which it is found, - 
nevertheless, a ve exponent 0 
Mr. Emerson’s Pa ve Ar, It might 
indeed be wished that the books of our 
Transcendental writers were somewhat 
more homogeneous. As they are now 
constructed, there is no connection be- 
tween the beginning, the middle, and the 
end, no connection between the consecu- 
tive chapters. The Essay on “ Experi- 
ence,” however, seems to form a perfect 
whole, containing as much thought and 
poetry as any in the volume, and is, 
moreover, capable of being analysed : we 
select it therefore as the basis of our 
further remarks. 

But here a difficulty arises. The soul, 
as we have seen in the beginning of this 
notice, creates all—man, the universe, all 
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forms, all changes; and this wonderful 
power is possessed by each individual 
soul, Will there not then be necessarily 
a confusion, a mixture of universes, 
arising from the conflict of the creative 
energies of distinct souls? This diffi- 
culty may be made to vanish. Suppose, 
for a moment, that I have a magical 
power over some great public building, 
the City Hall for example ; suppose every 
one of its parts, by a pre-existing har- 
mony, to be made obedient to my will, 
so that when I will the windows to open 
and shut, the doors to turn on their 
ninges, &c., they immediately do it, 
Would not this City Hall, thus immedi- 
diately obedient to my will, be a new 
body with which I am invested? Sup- 
pose I have a over a dog in the 
moon, so that he barks, runs, wags his 
tail, according to the action of my 
will, am [ not existing “in this dim spot 
which men call earth,” and also, at the 
same time, in “ the orbed maiden whom 
mortals call the moon?” In the first 
case I exist as a man, in the second as 
an animal of the canine species. With- 
out doubt, I may have millions of bodies; 
there is no difficulty in the matter; all 
that I operate upon by immediate magi- 
cal power, by magia, to use the techno- 
BY of Jacob Behmen, is to me a body. 
So I may be in this world a man, and in 
the moon a dog; yet am I not two, but 
one, for one soul animates the two bodies. 
But mark! While I am immersed in things 
of time and sense, paying no regard to the 
soul, which is under and behind all, I 
think the man who is now moving about, 
trading and traveling on earth, to be my- 
self, and only after deep thought, fasting, 
and meditation, do I find that [ am also a 
dog. But here mysteries thicken. I am 
not only both a man and a dog, I am also 
neither a man nor a dog; for I am the 
soul that speaks through both. « What 
we commonly call man (says Mr. Emer- 
son) the eating, drinking, planting, count- 
ing man, does not as we know him repre- 
sent himself, but misrepresents himself. 
Him we do not respect; but the soul, 
whose organ he is, would he let it appear 
through his action, would make our 
knees bend.” The man, therefore, who 
has attained to right knowledge, js aware 
that there is no such thing as an indivi- 
dual soul. There is but one soul, which 
is the *«« Over Soul,” and this one soul is 
the animating principle of all bodies. 
When I am thoughtless, and immersed 
in things which are seen, I mistake the 
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person who is now writing this notice, 
tor myself ; but when 1 am wise, this illu- 
sion vanishes like the mists of the morning, 
and then | know that what I thought to 
be myself, was only one of my manifes- 
tations, only a mode of my existence. It 
is | who bark in the dog, grow in the 
tree, and murmur in the passing brook. 
Think not, my brother, that thou art di- 
verse and alien from myself; it is only 
while we dwell in the outward appear- 
ance that we are two; when we consider 
the depths of our being, we are found to 
be the same, for the same self, the same 
vital principle, animates us both. (We 
speak as a ranscendentalist.) I create 
the universe, and thou, also, my brother, 
createst the same ; for we create not two 
universes but one, for we two have but 
one soul, there is but one creative energy, 
which is above, and under, and through 


all. 

Well—but all this is no new theory, 
and whatever reverent disciple may have 
imagined that Mr. Emerson, or any “ fa- 
vorite of the gods,” has herein shown a 
wonderful originality, betrays a most 
triumphant ignorance of what zs, and 
what has been. Such a doctrine was 
well known in the East, before history 
began; no man can tell when it arose, 
it isas old as thought itself. «Rich, 
(say the Vedas) is that universal self, 
whom thou worshipest as the soul.” We 
should strive, therefore, to disentangle 
ourselves from the world of matter, from 
the bonds of time and space, that we 
may take our stand at once in the ‘ Over- 
soul,” which we are, did we but realise 
it. We are the Over-soul, and we come 
into our own native home, when we at- 
tain to our true point of view, where the 
whole universe is seen to be one body. 
Then do we know of a truth that it is 
we who think, love, laugh, bark, grow], 
run, crawl, rain, snow, &c. &c. Mr. 
Emerson has given a beautiful expression 
to this thought: 


‘“‘ There is no great and no small 
To the soul that maketh all: 
And where it cometh, all things are ; 
And it cometh every where. 


“There is one mind,” says Mr. Emer- 
son, in his Essay on History, «« common 
to all individual men. Every man is an 
inlet to the same, and to all of the same. 
He that is once admitted to the right of 
reason, is made a freeman of the whole 
estate. What Plato has thought, he 
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may think ; what a saint has felt, he may 
feel; what at any time has befallen any 
man, he can understand. Who hath 
access to this Universal Mind, is a party 
to all that hath or can be done, for thas 1s 
the only and sovereign agent.” 

It may easily be seen that this amounts 
to an identification of man with God; 
yet this system is by no means Pan- 
theistic; perhaps, indeed, we may be 

ermitted to coin a new term, and call it 

uman Pantheism. Pantheism sinks 
man in God—makes him to be a pheno- 
menon of the Divine existence—but this 
system, so far from being an absorption 
of humanity in God, 7s an absorption of 
God into the human soul. A pantheistic 
friend once explained to me the difference 
between his system and that of the Tran- 
scendentalists. <1 hold myself,” said 
he, “to bea leaf, biown about by the 
winds of change and circumstance, and 
holding to the extreme end of one of the 
branches of the tree of universal exist- 
ence; but these gentlemen (referring to 
the Transcendentalists), think themselves 
to be some of the sap.” But to return to 
the second series of essays. As we before 
said, we shall confine our remarks alto- 

ether to the essay on ‘“ Experience.” 

or the sake of connection and order, we 
will give a detailed analysis of the essay, 
stating the doctrine in our own words, 
but giving full quotations where the sub- 
ject matter is interesting, that the reader 
may be enabled to judge of our faithful- 
ness. 

I[i.1.uston.—When aman wakes up, as 
it were, comes to a consciousness of his 
own existence, and asks himself the 
questions of his origin and destiny, as, 
whence came I? where am I going? 
why do I exist? he almost inevitably 
loses himself in the outworld. [1 am 
endeavoring, as the reader will remember, 
to state the substance of the Essay on 
Experience.]_ A chain of causes has 
preceded our birth and actions; and the 
deeds of this present time will be fol- 
lowed by a chain of results. But who 
knows any thing of these chains? « We 
find ourselves (says Mr. Emerson) in a 
series of which we do not know the ex- 
tremes, and believe that it hasnone. We 
awake and find ourselves on a stair: 
there are stairs below us which we seem 
to have ascended ; there are stairs above 
us, many a one, which go upward and 
out of sight.” We appear to possess no 
power, no creative energy, independent 
of these circumstances. The soul within 
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seems to slumber, and we attribute all to 
what is without; but while we float on, 
half seeing, living in appearances, the 
soul silently and secretly performs its 
creative acts, so that we are astonished 
at the end of a day when we ‘~ve done 
nothing, to find that real effects have 
been produced. We seem Inst to our- 
selves, having faith only in appearances. 
Where we ourselves are, all is mean; 
but where others are, there is beauty ; 
for who knows but the thing which 
gives dignity to life may be with them 
while we feel that it isfarfromus. “It 
is said, all martyrdoms looked mean 
when they were suffered. Every ship 
is a romantic object, except that we sail 
in. Embark, and the romance quits our 
vessel, and Bae: on every sail in the 
horizon. . quote another man’s 
saying ; unluckily that other withdraws 
himself in the same way, and quotes 
me.” Even adversity, affliction, the 
death of friends, have not power to 
awaken us to ourselves. While our 
eyes are thus fixed upon the outworld, 
we are lost to the reality of existence ; 
these things are not the soul, neither 
have they ower to move it. “In the 
death of my son, now more than two 
years ago, 1 seem to have lost a beautiful 
estate—no more. [ cannot get it nearer 
to me. If to-morrow I! should be in- 
formed of the bankruptcy of my principal 
debtors, the loss of my property would 
be a great inconvenience to me, perhaps, 
for many years, but it would leave me 
as it found me—neither better nor worse.” 
TEMPERAMENT.—But even here we 
obtain a glimpse of the supremacy of the 
soul. Man sees only what he brings 
eyestosee. ‘ We animate what we can, 
and see only what we animate. It de- 
nds on the mood of the man whether 

e shall see the sunset or the fine poem.” 
Temperament must always be taken into 
consideration. It is in vain that the land- 
scape be spread out, if the beholder be of 
a cold nature, and regard it not. We are 
not the creatures of the outworld, for the 
outworld acts on us only according to our 
temperaments ; and, in this, we already 
see some pre-eminence of ourselves over 
nature. And these outward things are 
not so outward after all as we have sup- 
Politics, creeds, conventional- 

isms of societies, are not themselves 
causes trammelling us, but ill-looking ac- 
cidents we have impressed upon nature. 
“I knew a witty physician who found 
theology in the biliary duct, and used to 
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affirm that if there was disease in the liv. 
er, the man became a Calvinist, and if 
that organ was sound he became a Unita- 
rian.” A protest must, however, be en- 
tered against the consequences which 
flow from this doctrine of the tempera- 
ments. Temperament is final from the 
oint of view of nature cnly, but a deeper 
insight will transcend it. The doctrine 
of temperaments, taken by itself, (says 
Mr. Emerson,) leads to physical necessi- 
ty ; but there is a door into every intelli. 
gence, which is never closed, through 
which the Creator passes, bringing with 
him light and higher knowledge. 
Succession.—We are first deceived by 
the outworld, thinking it to be real, and 
ourselves a part of it; afterwards, when 
we have been undeceived by a considera. 
tion of temperament, we fall into new ii- 
lusions, thinking temperament to be final. 
More thought will disclose to us the se- 
cret of this illusion also; it is this—-each 
soul is constituted in a peculiar manner, 
subjected to moods and changes, and the 
soul, by its moods and changes, is the 
reason and ground of the temperaments, 
as these last are the reason and ground 
of outward nature. “The secret of the 
illusoriness is in the necessity of a suc- 
cession of moods or objects.” Men are 
constituted each in his own way ; there 
is little that is infinite in them. The na- 
ture of each creates his temperament, the 
temperament of each does its part in cre- 
ating outward nature. ‘ A man is like 
a bit of Labrador spar, which has no lus- 
tre as you turn it in your hand, until you 
come to a particular angle ; then it shows 
deep and beautiful colors. There is no 
adaptation or universal applicability in 
men, but each has his speckd talent; and 


the mastery of successful men consists in 
adroitly keeping themselves where and 
when that turn shall be oftenest to be 
practised. We do what we must, and 
call it by the best names we can, and 
would fain have the praise of having in- 


tended the result which ensues.” If we 
take one man, two men, with their tem- 
peraments, natural character, or what you 
will, it is not enough ; they cannot con- 
stitute the universal harmony. “Of 
course, it needs the whole society to give 
the symmetry we seek. The parti-co- 
lored wheel must revolve very fast to ap- 
pear white.” : 
Surrace.—Temperament finds its rea- 
son in the character of the individual 
man, and outward things are as the tem- 
perament of him who perceives them. 
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But is this really so? Is the universe 
which we construct in thought, the same 
with that in which we have the good for- 
tune, or the misery, to live? Nay, but 
who art thou, O man, that askest? No 
good comes from too much prying into 
nature ; the actual, it must be confessed, 
is against us, and, if we have faith in it, 
we lose our convictions of the supremacy 
of the soul. ‘* Nature hates peeping, and 
our mothers speak her very sense when 
they say, Children eat your victuals, and 
say no more about it.” We find, when 
we think, either a contradiction in our 
thoughts, or a want of harmony with 
actual existence. We are therefore, of 
necessity, skeptics. Let us not, then, 
look too narrowly into philosophy and 
science, but live, as others, on the sur- 
face of things. ‘ What help, indeed, 
from thought? Life is not dialectics.” 
« We live amid surfaces, and the true 
art of life is to skate well upon them.” 
The wise man will live in the present. 
He knows that the appearances are at 
least appearances; of other things he 
knows little, “Five minutes to-day, 
are worth as much to me as five minutes 
in the next millenium. Let us be poised 
and wise in our own to-day. Let us 
treat the men and women well: treat 


them as if they were real: perhaps they 
are.” This “ perhaps they are,” is the 
profound sentence ; we have proved them 
to be mere appearances, yet even the 


doubt presents itself—perhaps they are 
real. What shall we do amid these con- 
flicting doubts? There is but one plan, 
enjoy the present, and let all these an- 
noyances go by the board. Perhaps all 
is appearance, oe it is real, let us 
not look deep, but skate on the surface. 
“Great gifts are not got by analysis. 
Every thing good is on the rere” 
Le? us no lesan be troubled by these 
high ethical questions which result in 
no good. Follow pe own impulses 
and all will be well. How can a man 
have peace when he calls that crime 
which is no evil, but, on the contrary, ac- 
cording to nature ? «* Nature, as we know 
her, is no saint. The lights of the church, 
the ascetics, the Gentoos and Grahamites, 
she does not distinguish by any favor. 
She comes eating and drinking and sin- 
ning. Her darlings, the great, the strong, 
the beautiful, are not children of our 
law, do not come out of the Sunday 
School, nor weigh their food, nor punc- 
tually keep the commandments. If we 
will be strong with her strength, we 
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must not harbor such disconsolate con- 
sciences, borrowed too much from the 
consciences of other nations. We must 
set up the strong present tense against 
all rumors of web past or to come.” 
Take things as they come, live in the 
present, enjoy the present, and ask no 
questions, ‘In the morning I awake, 
and find the old world, wife, babes, and 
mother, Concord and Boston, the dear 
old spiritual world, and even the dear 
old devil not far off. If we take the good 
we find, asking no questions, we shall 
have heaping measures.” 

** We may climb into the thin and cold 
realm of pure geometry and lifeless sci- 
ence, or sink into thatof sensation. Be- 
tween these extremes is the equator of 
life, of thought, of spirit, of poetry—a 
narrow belt.” Live on the surface, and 
ask no questions. 

Surprise.—It would, undoubtedly, be 
pleasant, if it were possible, to live in 
this world as knowing something beyond 
the mere surface of existence. But it is 
in vain that we construct our positive 
systems. ‘ Presently comes a day, or is 
it only a half hour, with its angel- 
whisperings, which discomfits the con- 
clusions of nations and of years!” Our 
systems never cover the right matters, 

ways is there a gap through which the 
reality oozes out. “Life is a series of 
surprises, and would not be worth taking 
or keeping if it were not. God delights 
to isolate us every day, and hide us from 
the past and the future. We would look 
about us, and with great politeness he 
draws down before us an impenetrable 
screen of purest sky, and another behind 
us of purest sky. ‘ You will not re- 
member,’ he seems to say, ‘ and you will 
not expect.’” We are not what we wish 
we were, we are not what we think 
ourselves to be. “The ardors of piety 
agree at last with the coldest skepticism 
—that nothing is of us or our works— 
that all is of .” « The individual is 
always mistaken. He designed many 
things, and drew in other persons as 
coadjutors, blundered much, and some- 
thing is done; all are a little advanced, 
but the individual is always mistaken. 
{t turns out somewhat new, and very 
unlike what he promised himself.” 

Rea.iry.—Temperament gives us the 
key to Illusion. Outward nature is as it 
is, because our temperaments are as they 
are. But, again, these temperaments are 
a new, and a higher illusion; they re- 
sult from the necessity of succession in 
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the moods of the soul But these moods 
also are finite and transient ; where shall 
we look then for Reality? Nowhere 
but in the soul itself can it be found. 
We have described life as a flux of 
moods, but we must not forget there is 
that in us which is permanent and un- 
ble. This unchanging principle 
is revealed to us by consciousness, and 
by it we are identified, now with the in- 
finite God, now with the flesh of the 
body. So we may look upon ourselves 
from two distinct points of view ; from 
the first, we are seen to be the absolute 
and unchanging God, from the second, 
we seem identified with perishable mat- 
ter. “In our more correct writing, we 
ive to this generalization the name of 
ing, and thereby confess that we have 
arrived as far as we can go. Suffice it 
for the joy of the universe, that we have 
uot arrived at a wall, but at interminable 
oceans.” 

Supsect or THE One.—“ It is very 
unhappy, but too late to be helped, the 
discovery we have made, that we exist. 
That discovery is called the Fall of Man. 
Ever afterwards we suspect our instru- 
ments. We have learned that we do not 
see directly, but mediately, and that we 
have no means of correcting these co- 
lored and distorted lenses which we are, 
or of computing the amount of their 
errors. Perhaps these subject-lenses 
have a creative power; perhaps there 
are no objects. Once we lived in what 
we saw, now, the rapaciousness of this new 
power, which threatens to absorb all things, 
engages us. Nature, art, persons, let- 
ters, religions, —— objects, successively 
tumble in, and God is but one of its 
ideas. Nature and literature are subjec- 
tive phenomena; every evil and every 
good thing is a shadow which we cast. 

The great and crescent self, 
rooted in absolute nature, supplants all 
relative existence, and ruins the kingdom 
of mortal friendship and love 
The soul is not twin-born, but the only 
begotten, and though revealing itself as 
a child in time, child in appearance, is 
of a fatal and universal power, admitting 
no co-life. Every day, every act, betrays 
the ill-concealed deity. We believe in 
ourselves as we do not believe in others. 
We permit all things to ourselves, and 
that which we call sin in others, is ex- 

riment for us. Itisan instance of our 
ith in ourselves, that men never speak 
of crime as lightly as they think: or, 
every man thinks a latitude safe for him- 
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self, which is nowise to be indulged to 
another. The act looks very differently 
on the inside and on the outside ; in its 
yg and in its consequences. Mur- 
er in the murderer is no such ruinous 
thought as poets and romancers wil] 
have it; it does not unsettle him, or 
fright him from his ordinary notice of 
trifles : it is an act quite easy to be con- 
templated, but in its sequel it turns out 
to be a horrible jangle and confounding | 
of all relations. . . . Inevitably does the 
universe wear our color, and every ob- 
ject fall successively into the subject 
itself. The subject exists, the subject 
enlarges ; all things, sooner or later, fall 
into place. As I am, so I see; use what 
prae we will, we can never say any 
thing but what we are; Hermes, Cad- 
mus, Columbus, Newton, Bonaparte, are 
the mind’s ministers.” 

Conciusion.—* Illusion, Temperament, 
Succession, Surface, Surprise, Reality, 
Subjectiveness,—these are the threads 
in the loom of time, these are the lords 
of life.’ First we wake up to a full con- 
viction of the real existence of the out- 
world ; this is Ilusion. 

Then we recognize that we see the 
outworld only according to the constitu- 
tion of our natures, and find that much 
we considered real was a deception aris 
ing from our Temperament. Here com 
mences the emancipation of the sou! from 
the illusions of sense, here commences 
the doubt whether nature outwardly 
exists. 

After this, we find in ourselves a Jaw 
of consecutive changes, which unlocks 
new mysteries, showing us more clearly 
that we create the outworld and then de- 
ceive ourselves by supposing our own 
creation to have an outward existence ; 
this is Succession. 

Then comes the rule of life. If th€se 
things are mere appearances, they are at 
least appearances, and are real to us; let 
us therefore live in appearances, skate 
on them, but never again allow ourselves 
to be involved in them ; this is Surface. 

But always, whatever rule of life we 
may form for ourselves, the soul inter- 
venes; new appearances, new forms, 
spring up, unexpectedly to ourselves, 
and the rule of life is found to be futile; 
this is Surprise. 

This intervention of the soul reveals 
tous the fact that we are the absolute 
God ; this is Reality. 

After this, the full truth flashes upon 
us, that we are not only God, but also 
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nature, that God and nature are but as- 
ects of the individual soul; this is Sub- 
jectivenress. 


Y. Such appears to be the meaning 
and connection of Mr. Emerson’s Essay 
on Experience. The other essays con- 
tain the same thoughts, the same general 
material, expresse! in a different manner. 
We do not conceive it necessary to enter 
into any general appreciation of the sys- 
tem; its partial and inadequate character 
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is manifest, and its errors expose them- 
selves. 

We have called this system Trans- 
cendentalism ; but only by a gross abuse 
of language. Idealism and Transcend- 
entalism are very different from the doc- 
trine we have heen examining; and we 
regret that our misapplication of terms 
has been rendered necessary by the po- 
pular usage. We shall take occasion to 
speak farther of this matter in a future 
article. 








A FRAGMENT. 


* All truth is beautiful, but not all beauty— 
Made worship—leads the absorbed and restless soul 
To blissful heights of Truth.—Pray thee, old man, 
Give me God’s blessing.” 


Mr. Tennyson, in a poem, exquisitely wrought in many of its parts, entitled the Palace 
of Art, has represented the final and utter loathing brought over a Soul, who, building 
herself a splendid structure, adorned with every thing grand and beautiful in nature, 
and stored with all forms of knowledge and art, had shut herself in from God and men toa 
solitary contemplation of these fair things, and toa still life of intellectual pride forever 
feeding upon itself. In the following poem, written several years since, something of the 
same moral is involved—that neither natural beauty in all objects of the universe, nor 
the highest knowledge, which is the growth and manifestation of intellectual beauty, is 
sufficient to satisfy an immortal mind. Yet thousands, unhappily always the brightest- 
minded among men, have made this fatal error—lived ina sole realm of unbounded 
riches, and died miserably poor. 

It may be added, though it can hardly be necessary—as the two poems are, in structure 
and conduct, so entirely different—that this piece was written before the Palace of Art 
was published in this country, and before the writer had ever seen it. 


Darkness was in my heart. The shadows of many sorrows lay upon my soul. 
The spirits | had summoned were powerless to aid me. ‘“ Must it be so?” I said; 
“shall the last of the race of Erdolph, whose years have passed in vigils and suffer- 
ings, be ever baffledthus? * * * * What is life to me—what death? Behold! 
the bubbles may rise, and sink again, on the Great Sea! but ever each shapeth itself 
anew, and comes freshly forth, again and again, to feed upon the sunlight. Exzst- 
eNcE keepeth little account of form, or place, or years; to have been is the eternal 
promise of fobe. * * * * If my ministers can avail me not, what do I linger- 
ing farther among these present shapes, or counting any more the little moments ? 
But I will consult the mightiest of them all, the spirit of the waters.” 

So | went forth at the dead hour of night, and stood by the gray and melancholy 
ocean. Wild and mournful sighed the winds around, and a few trembling stars 
were imaged on the dark and rocking billows. “Spirit of Ocean!” I cried aloud, 
“where dwelleth thy power and the glory of thy presence? By my magic words 
and fearful spell, I bid thee conduct my spirit to thy shadowy court.” So I uttered 
the magic words and the fearful spell <n the troubled waters. A tremulous light, 


= to and fro, advanced over the deep, and a voice of strange utterance said, 


“follow the spirit-torch wheresoe’er it lead thee.” Suddenly my burden of clay 
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became ethereal, and, a bodiless consciousness, | followed far along the billows the 
waving light and the weird voice, and entered the depths of ocean. A clear and 
limitless vision was given me to behold all things; and presently I saw that from 
the shadow of night we had emerged where sunlight lay upon the deep. Beautiful, 
unutterably strange and beautiful, were the hues and forms amid the green waters. 
All mor | glanced the colors of the sunbow amid groves of coral and crystal halls, 
and shapes of exceeding loveliness moved through them by the light of their own 
brightness. It was a world of life. The emerald and ruby rocks were spangled with 
waving stars; on the sea-forest boughs swung crescent moons; strange, glittering 
creatures moved habitant in the sparry caves; and all throughout lived a slumbrous 
melody, like the dying tones of an organ. Death, too, had been there. The pebbly 
bed was strewed with the wrecks of navies. Uncounted treasures of diamonds and 
gold lay unhoarded ; helmets and swords rested motionless where they fell; and all 
among the coral groves were scattered the bones of the dead, white and smooth— 
and it was seen, where the maiden lay locked in her lover’s arms, by her long hair 
flowing in threads of amber. Still glided on that guiding light, and louder and 
sweeter grew that melody of Ocean. Then uprose before me, yet afar, a vast and 
caverned concave. Crystal were the pillars thereof, gems and pearls were scattered 
on its pave, and the fretted roof blazed with the diamonds of a world. There were 
born those solemn harmonies—there moved forms of light, and faces, indistinct but of 
sad and spiritual beauty, looked forth by the shining columns. Yet nearer came I; 
and [ saw, far within and dim with templed twilight, a throne of ocean-stone, rising 
with many gleaming steps, and adorned with many rare and marvelous things. 
Then unembodied voices, I knew not whence, spoke to my spirit. 


FIRST VOICE. Why, then, of us seekest thou 
From sadness relief, 

Who endure eternal 
Existence and grief? 


What seek’st thou in the reign 
Of Ocean’s King, 


Where hope, nor love, nor fear, nor pain, If with os thou inherit 


Can stir the cycled years or wild emo- 
tion bring ? 

We dweil in a changeless calm of sadness, 

Unmoved by grief, unmoved by gladness. 

Is it to die THIRD VOICE. 
Awakes thy weak desire ? 
Thrice wretched Mind! thy burning 
thought 
Is an unending fire! 
Thou canst not Jose thy memory, 
Nor Visions flee, 

Howe’er thine idle life thou spurn— 
Back to the green earth and the air! 
Whate’er betide thee learn to bear— 

Return! return ! 


Pain knowing no cure, 
With us, hapless spirit, 
Endure! endure! 


Hast thou learned all earth’s wisdom 
And magical lore, 
That thou seek’st the green ocean 
To win for thee more? 
Oh! know’st thou not, mortal, 
Aspiring so high, 
That knowledge is sorrow, 
And wisdom a sigh !— 
Or seek’st thou more beauty 
Than earth ean bestow, 
Within the deep waters, 
Where bright colors glow— 
Earth-dwelling mortal Where strange things are lying 
By sorrow unbended, Of wonderful hue, 
Why to our ocean-halls And momently changing 
ast thou descended ? To tints ever new ? 
if wo unto madness But beauty is fleeting 
Hath never subdued thee, As sound on the wind, 
And only with sadness Which leaves not a trace of 
Unending imbued thee, Its passage behind ! 
Thou art but as one of us, And when it has vanished, 
Joy never feeling, Remains but a grief, 
Yet still in our silent souls That splendor so lovely 
Sorrow concealing. Hath being so brief! 


SECOND VOICE, 
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FOURTH VOICE. ALL THE VOICES. 


Or would’st thou escape from ge davrbinte Ssh aaa 


The Present, the Past, Lo! onder is our Lord, 


In our deep waters viewing Behold the throne! 


Approach—draw near, 
Nor faint nor fear, 

Before his sadly-beaming eyes, 
But tell thy wsihes in his ear, 
Which gathereth all the mysteries 
Of this round, rolling sphere- 


Thy dark future glassed ? 
Ah! seek not to double 
The woes of life’s day— 
From our ocean-halls haste thee, 
Oh! haste thee away ! 


Then | looked, and above the shining throne uprose a shadowy and awful form. 
His presence darkened the green waters around, and the deep-born melodies grew 
still; and ever it was greater and more awful as I gazed upon it. I drew near, yet 
unfaltering, and a voice like a forest wind fell upon my ear; and to that voice | 
answered. 


Spirit of Ocean. What wouldst thou, child of sorrow ? 
rdolph. Wherefore such ? 
What countenance hath told thee ? 
Spirit of Ocean. For I know 
That thou art mortal. 
Erdolph. Doth no sorrow fall 
But on Earth’s children? In thy face I gaze 
And thou art sad—with a vast tranquil gloom 
Like some still shadows. Is it, then, that ye 
In your most secret and unfathomed reign 
Are pure but joyless ? 
Spirit of Ocean. Seek thou not to read 
The life of higher natures. *Tis enough 
To know thine own immortal misery ! 
I see thee that thou wear’st beyond thy race 
Inexplicable sorrow. What would’st thou ? 
Erdolph. Her presence and—her long-desired voice. 
Spirit of Oeean. Thou hast not named to me or form or spirit. 
There are whose presence comes in sudden light 
And knows no bodily shape ; and there be voices 
That wander, sweet and solitary sounds, 
From sphere to sphere, whose nature only One 
Hath known forever. 
From the universe 
Of things made bright and glorious, bring the brightest, 
Of all created essences that are— 
The purest—pure beyond all subtlest thought, 
And fairest of all forms that ever vet 
Surprised the dreamer. 
Spirit of Ocean. Idle is thine answer! 
Thou hast not said where dwells she—if in Heaven 
Higher than angels go, the eldest Heaven ! 
Or on the rounded earth so early cursed ; 
Or what far orb among the luminous worlds 
That fire the breast of Space, making the night 
More glorious than the day, is an ed by thee, 
Thinking her presence lendeth half its light. 
[I have no power o’er other worlds than this ; 
But, in these elements where’er her home, 
Or with what being bodily or ethereal— 
[ can compel her coming. 





Even now 
Her image rises near me, and I see 
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Such sudden loveliness as comes in sleep-- 
Silent and pale, but oh! how beautiful! 
Her i rises near! yet none the more 
Know I her birthplace, or abode, or being 
Whose memory ever comes a pa form, 
And will not leave me! But | will recall 
The unuttered history of the hidden past 
Of which she is a portion. 
So may 1 
Enforce her swifter presence. 
From the cradle 
My love was in the Beautiful—adored, 
Till adoration had in me become 
Essential and familiar. Nature first 
My early friend, my dear and earnest mother, 
Leading me hourly through her wondrous reign, 
Filled the deep urn of joy till it ran o’er. 
Boyhood on infancy, and youth on boyhood, 
Intensely grew, to feel with deeper sense 
Th’ infinitude of her wild mysteries ; 
Her whispers were my teachings, stirring more 
My soul in lonely haunts than loud-mouthed trump 
The serried soldiers on the front of battle. 
{ had no life but as [ lived in her; 
And she did seem to make all hues and forms, 
All sounds, all seasons, for my own delight. 
The gliding spring, with low and winning voice, 
Bearing young leaves and flowers ; the strong-soul’d summer 
Glowing with life, watching the ancient skies, 
By woods and mighty waters ; autumn slow, 
Tranquilly walking through the faded trees, 
His still pale empire ; and the world of white, 
When winter came, and o’er the mountains high 
Flung his cold robe, alike had charms for me. 
The breaking morn, the noon, the shadowy eve, 
Silence, and starlight, and the sad, meek moon, 
Clouds, mountains, winds, and ocean’s solemn waste— 
All these I loved, and in that Jove did dwell 
With a most constant worship. 
Not in vain 
Thou fed’st thy deathless nature ! 
Yet [ grew 
Restless amid the universe of things; 
Not that they seemed not glorious as at first, 
For never to the soul that once hath felt 
Fades their immortal beauty—but I knew 
A growing void within I could not fill. 
“s The beautiful,” I said, «is of the mind: : 
My th makes all things lovely: lo! there are— 
From radiant heights of knowledge distant seen— 
Fields thrice more fair than ever nature shows 
To souls untaught, nor ean the outward world 
Give any forms so fair as may arise 
Within the chambers of our imagery. 
Let me ascend those heights—let me create 
These shapes celestial!” So I went aside 
From the broad world, and in ancestral tower 
Nearest the stars, while yet my years were few, 
Became familiar with all forms of thought, 
All records of all times, all ways of men— 
Or, if the paths of nature knew my steps, 
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It was to seek each wild and hidden haunt, 
Gathering strange wisdom—evermore the while 
Filling my soul with shapes more beautiful 
Than e’er yet, born of sunlight and the air, 
Dwelt in the morning clouds, or, shorter-lived, 
Had wings among the Hours. 
Thou wast not happy! 
We also know, for ages numbered not, 
Beauty and knowledge. 
Clearly dost thou see 
The poor conditions of existence. Never 
Could joy abide with me, but emptiness 
Within me ached, like the great void of space 
Before that worlds were made. “Alas!” I said, 
«<I have beheld these fairest things alone! 
What joy can be to solitary eyes 
Looking on nature or the realms of thought :” 
—Thenceforth, unrestingly, I sought me out 
Clear intellects and mi capone y one 
I sought them—men whose fiery feet had climbed 
To dazzling heights of science, and their gaze 
Attained to widest vision: we became 
Co-rulers in such high ethereal reign— 
Gaining ——? 
Most rare and glittering mockery ! 
Sublimely lived we—loftily and chill 
Wes as on the cold and shining top 
Of some huge berg above the northern Pole, 
Where spreads the pale, thin sky, and streaming o’er 
A world of glaciers and the icy sea, 
The very light seems frozen. ‘Not by these 
Comes joy !” again I said. «But were there one, 
The only such—sole reflex of my being! 
Not greater need have twin-born stars in heaven 
To move around each other, and o’ergaze 
Th’ encircling universe by mutual light, 
Than have two radiant minds to read anew 
The gifts of knowledge in each other’s eyes. 
And searching ——? 
‘Long the search and vain as long ! 
Nor on the earth, in vale, or city thronged— 
Nor in the elements, air, water, fire— 
Could I this dear Existence ever find. 
Within my breast vain visions, fair but fleet, 
Made ceaseless change of sorrows, but the years 
Passed over heedlesely as April shadows 
Overglide the forest tops nor know what dreams 
May haunt the gloomy depths. 
Thou didst have need 
To love and be beloved. What scorn had seized thee 
That no sweet spirit lapped in maiden mould, 
Appeared thine imaged wish— 
What answer, save, 
I was not of that nature ? for with me 
Beautiful weakness never could have power, 
And such are all Eve’s daughters. None did seem— 
Thou pausest—and a shade came over thee. 
For then, even then, one earthly form before me 
Pale Memory led, for whose sake to have loved, 
Could I have bent me so, had not been vain ! 
High-born she was, but of a flower-like pride, 
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Tender as tears—serene in her young grace, 
And pure as young, and beautiful as pure : 
Clear-browed Eliria! and her stately mind 
Had yet such delicate thought, unconscious born, 
As stirs a spirit new-lighted on the earth, 
Wondering, o’er-charmed, at every common thing, 
So moulded was she, and her mind had strength 
Beyond her equals. But with her, to love 
Was native as a plant that comes with spring— 
Suddenly comes and never blooms but once ! 
And Destiny, itself the slave of Chance, 
Made me to her—what matters it! she died, 
As dies the Wind-Flower with excess of light, 
And trembled into darkness! o’er the dust— 
What tears had’st thou to give ? 

No more! she sleeps 
Nor knows how fair between my soul and her 
Forever rose the Ideal—still forever 
Changed by the breath of Fancy, as the wind 
Changes the bright shape of a summer cloud. 


*T was on a day—no moment can have power 

In all duration to forget that day— 

A summer's day | laid me down to rest 

By a cool fountain. Slumber stole upon me, 

And dreams coniused with many images 

And shifting scenes. But quickly these were past, 
And light most magical did shine around, 

Nor of the sun nor moon, but as the shining 

Of some large solemn star; and while I gazed 

In mute astonishment, appeared before me— 


. So fair, so pure, so eloquent with life, 


What golden pen of angel can describe 

That thing of earth and heaven—a chisel’d form 
That looked embodied light—a countenance 

Of sad and spiritual beauty, sweet 

Ineffably, ting in its mien 

A heaven of loveliness, and mantled o’er 

With the most holy, bright intelligence 

Of deep and starry midnight. Long I yearned 
To hear a voice from her, but dared not speak 
Lest I should scare away the gentle vision— 

I strove to speak, but with a motion slow 

As ship that sails the sea—yet, ah! too quick 
For me that wondered after her !—she passed, 
Leaving a darkness for so much of light! 

And I awoke to sigh, that I had founc 

And lost again what I had sought so long ! 

But ever from that hour, by night, by day, 

In dreams, in reveries, I have beheld 

The self-same form and face which did appear 
By that cool fountain. Yea! all times, all places 
Have still presented to my mental eye 

The same sweet image. I have seen it look 
From heaven’s clear mirror ; I have seen it glazed 
Within the running stream, in shady fount, 

On sleeping lake, on ocean’s face, and oft, 

Full often called and listened for an answer. 
Thus, ever present with her, yet debarred 

From converse sweet, I have in midnight vigils 
Pored over ancient scrolls of wicked lore, 
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Wringing from nature’s mysteries a power 
And fearful spell by which I have enforced 
The mightiest spirits to my ministration, 
That by their subtle skill 1 might endow 
This lovely phantom of my own dark mind, 
If such, with life, voice, passions, thus to hold 
Communion with her spirit. Oh! in vain, 
Most vainly have I lived through many years, 
In bitterness of soul,to find the vision 
Still ever lovely, ever voiceless still, 
As first in that sweet dream ! 
But now | come 
O, Lord of Ocean! to thy sounding halls, 
If thou, the mightiest Spirit of earth, canst make 
This spirit, or phantom, whatso’er she be, 
A bright reality, with voice and words 
And answering sympathies. 
Spirit of Ocean. Thou askest much 
Who had’st no sympathies for all thy race, 
And left’st the heart which had no thought but thee, 
Like a rare time-piece in neglected chamber, 
To beat unheeded to an early death, 
Slow throbbing into silence. 
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Erdolph. Speak no more 

Of beauty that hath perished ; Fate for this 

Shall stand thy sternest +g yam Let the Past 
With his gray mantle hide all memories, 

Save the dear Vision which I bid thee bring. 

*Tis well, I know this being ;—abode she hath not, 
Moving immortally from world to world, 

But, chance she now within the sphere of Earth, 
Haunting the mountains, hovering through space, 
Following the early daylight round the globe, 

Or wandering with the weird and viewless wind— 
She shall be summoned to thee. But I know 

*T will be but to abash thy selfish soul. 


Fr EG 


Spirit of Ocear. 


* 
(As the Spirit of Ocean waved his sceptre and uttered slowly his incantation, a voice 
was heard approaching, first distant, then nearer—singing : 


A smile from that eternal face, 
Which hath forever shone, 

The universe my dwelling-place, 
Through all my power is known. 

Where’er I glance the stars put on 
Their beauty and their pride, 

And fresh-lit worlds, where [ have gone. 
Shine brightly side by side. 


I give the dew its pearly sheen, 
Its splendor to the flower, 

And every blade of grass is green, 
By my mysterious power. 

Within the ocean’s stirless deep, 
Where choral music swells, 

I give the amber’s golden sleep, 
And tinge the purple shells. 


The orb, where mortals have their birth, Its sands I spread and pebbly bed 


[ve made to please their eye ; 
I’ve robed in living green the earth, 
In varied hues the sky ; 
I give the trees their lordly growth, 
The plants their lowly grace, 
And deck with gay and many dies 
The Ather’s airy race. 


Spirit of Ocean. 


With pearls and diamonds bright, 
And through its coral forests shed 
A strange and dreamy light. 
But most in woman’s virgin face—” 


* * * * * * * 
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Lo! she stands before thee! speak, 


It thou have aught of question. 


Erdolph. 


Beautiful ! 


As in my dream! Oh! let me hear thy voice, 
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OLD NORTHERN LITERATURE. 


BY GEORGE P. MARSH. 


ARTICLE I INTRODUCTORY. 


Stnce the revival of letters in Europe 
the study of language has held a promi- 
nent place in every enlightened system 
of education, and the creation of an 
original national literature has been 
every where accompanied by the culture 
and improvement of the vernacular 
tongue. Indeed, the predominant traits 
of national literature stand in the rela- 
tion of both cause and effect to the 
character of the national language ; for 
thought, like light, partakes of the hue 
of the medium through which it is trans- 
mitted, and the genius of every literature 
is so far determined by the idiom of the 
language which is its vehicle, that the 
literary productions of nations having a 
common speech are seldom or never dis- 
tinguished from each other by well-defined 
characteristic traits, while, on the other 
hand, the form and spirit of every lan- 
guage is, toa great extent, fashioned 
and moulded by the intellectual character 
of its greatest writers. 

Unwritten and uncultivated tongues 
usually abound in dialects. In nations 
whose language has never been reduced 
to writing, every district has its peculi- 
arities of accent or vocabulary. These 
change, from generation to generation, 
and the local dialects of regions separated 
by political divisions, or natural bounda- 
ries, soon become distinct tongues. But 
when alphabetical writing is once adopt- 
ed, this process of divergence is usually 
arrested. Some great national writer 
adopts the dialect of his own province, 
or another better adapted to the artificial 
forms which distinguish written from 
spoken language, or, with more compre- 
hensive genius, selects from many, and 
combines into a harmonious whole the 
elements of picturesque and poetical, 
discursive, or narrative expression, which 
are scattered among them all. The 
dialect thus selected or formed now 
becomes the classical standard of the 
language, while the others, unless, as in 
the rare case of the Grecian dialects, 
also illustrated by rival genius, sink to 
the humble rank of vulgar patois, and in 
Process of tims hecome entirely extinct. 


For a century past, pnilological studies 
have not only been more universally 
cultivated, but they have taken a new 
direction, and have tien pursued for new 

urposes. Formerly, the Greek and 
pi languages, distinguished as the 
Humanities, /zier@ humaniores car’ efoxnv, 
were alone thought indispensable to a 
finished education, because they were 
the vehicles of the best models of every 
species of literary composition, and men 
learned Greek and Latin, merely that 
they might be able to read the works of 
the poets, the philosophers, the drama- 
tists, the orators, and the historians of 
Athens and of Rome, who were sup- 
posed to have reached the highest point 
of attainable excellence in every depart- 
ment of intellectual exertion, and the 
greatest minds of modern Europe were 
content to admire and imitate what, by 
common consent, the most favored genius 
could never hope to rival. 

It is a fact well worthy of notice in 
this connection, that the mighty intel- 
Jects, who led the way in the revival of 
Jearning in the fourteenth century, while 
cherishing the highest admiration for the 
master spirits of antiquity, were yet 
sufficiently independent to strike out for 
themselves new forms of literary effort, 
to be judged only by new canons of 
criticism, though doubtless with many 
misgivings as to the success of these 
untried Jabors. Rude dialects were 
softened, polished, enriched, made flexi- 
ble, and taught to move in numerous 
verse. New rhythms, metres, and pro- 
sodiacal combinations were invented, 
assonance and rhyme introduced, and 
their Jaws defined, and a new machinery 
was employed and adapted to wholly 
original poetica] forms. The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is to be found 
in the general fact, that every period 
marked by the successful resistance of 
man to arbitrary power has been con- 
spicuous for great literary activity and 
excellence. For the greater part of the 
fourteenth century the papacy was under 
a cloud, and men breathed freer during 
the great struggle between the crown 
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and the tiara. The study of Grecian 
and Roman literature served rather to 
stimulate than to a attempts at 
equal excellence, and the fourteenth 
century is almost as memorable an era 
in literary history, as that which imme- 
diately followed the final emancipation 
of human intellect by Luther. Dante, 
Petrarch and Chaucer were akin in 
spirit to Wickliffe. Great original writers 
are reformers in all ages, and among the 
names that shed lustre on the literature 
of the periods we have noticed, there is 
not one, whose writings did not either 
directly advocate, or indirectly promote 
the principles, which finally gave charac- 
ter to the Protestant reformation. The 
conflicting interests of the throne and the 
hierarchy were at length reconciled, 
according to the usual practice of rob- 
bers, by a division of the spoil. Temporal 
supremacy was conceded to the crown, 
and the church was invested with plenary 
jurisdiction over the action of the human 
mind. It now became the mutual interest 
of these two powers to sustain the au- 
thority of each other. The prerogatives 
of the throne were defended, and majesty 
was consecrated, by ecclesiastical sanc- 
tions, and the civil power authorized its 
judges to confirm, and lent its execution- 
ers to fulfil, the sentences of the church. 
The pope, indeed, could no longer de- 
throne kings, but he was compensated 
by the unlimited power of worrying 
heretics. In the thirteenth century, In- 
nocent III. deposed John of England, 
but his successors, in the fifteenth, en- 
joyed no higher oblation than the incense 
irom the roasting of Huss, and the heca- 
tombs of Torquemada. The sovereign 
pontifis now found leisure to turn their 
attention to enslaving the power of 
thought, as well as enchaining the free- 
dom of conscience. The fifteenth century 
was, consequently, almost entirely barren 
in manifestations of original intellectual 
power, and ancient mind acquired an 
ascendency over submissive modern in- 
tellect, from which ages of free discus- 
sion and active rivalry have scarcely yet 
fully emancipated us. The invention of 
a os discovery of America, the 
eformation, and the almost uninterrupt- 
ed succession of political revolutivus, 
which have followed that great event, 
have kept the energies of the human 
mind constantly upon the stretch, literary 
activity has opened a thousand new fields, 
and almost every European nation can 
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now boast an original and independent 
literature. 

The objects of philological pursuits, 
as a branch of general education, are 
two-fold. The one makes the study of 
languages a means of the acquisition of 
language, or, in other words, it makes 
the knowledge of other tongues subserve 
the purpose of aiding us in acquiring a 
more thorough understanding and more 
perfect command of our own; the other 
views the knowledge of foreign tongues 
simply asa key to the intellectual trea- 
sures of which they are the depositories. 
We shall at present concern ourselves 
with the subject, only in the former of 
these aspects. The value of etymology, 
as an auxiliary in the study of living 
languages, has been disputed, and the 
extravagances of the etymologists of the 
seventeenth century have been justl 
ridjculed, as some of the wildest absurdi- 
tiéx into which fanciful and ingenious 
men have ever been led by the abuse of 
ill-digested erudition. It is moreover 
objected, that the ablest linguists have 
not often been distinguished for superior 
skill in the use of their vernacular, that 
many of the best writers of modern times, 
as well as most of the illustrious authors 
of classic Greece and Rome, have been 
ignorant of all languages but their own, 
and that women, who are usually not 
conversant with foreign languages, or 
the speculations of etymologists, gener- 
ally speak and write the purest English. 
It is no doubt true, that an exclusive de- 
votion to the study of foreign languages 
will seriously impair the power of ready 
and appropriate expression in our ma- 
ternal tongue; but, on the other hand, it 
will be generally found, not only that 
the vocabulary of authors, who are ac- 
quainted with but a single language, is 
exceedingly narrow, but that ee. con- 
fine themselves to a range of subjects, 
which requires little scope or variety of 
expression. We are not authorized to 
impute to ancient writers so great a de- 
gree of ignorance of foreign tongues, as 
is generally assumed. That we find no 
ostentatious pen of philological learn- 
ing in their works, is indeed quite certain, 
but we have no means of determining, 
how far the languages of Egypt, Persia, 
or Carthage were known to the learned 
of ancient Europe, or how far the for- 
gotten literature of those countries may 
have influenced or modified that of Greece 
or Rome. We however know, that the 
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better literature of Rome is not only in- 
formed with the spirit of the Greek wri- 
ters, but that it borrowed very largely 
from them, and ihat a knowledge of the 
Greek language was thought—by all the 
scholars of the Augustan age, at least— 
as indispensable an acquisition as it is b 
the learnel of our own time. Although 
many Latin words are readily traced toa 
Greek original, and there is abundant 
evidence that a large proportion of their 
respective vocabularies was derived from 
a common source, yet the etymology of 
the Latin language must be admitted to 
be obscure, and it is probable that its 
exceeding vagueness and want of precis- 
ion is to be ascribed to that very cause. 
On the other hand, the Greek primitives 
are so few, and its rules of derivation 
and composition are so philosophical, and 
at the same time so natural, simple and 
obvious, that every thinking Greek must 
have been acquainted with the whole 
physiology, so to speak, of his mother 
tongue, and the study of that noble lan- 
guage is the very best of etymolozical 
exercises. The superior purity of the 
dialect of refined women 1s partly con- 
stitutional, and partly owing to habits and 
associations, which protect them from the 
contagion of those corruptions of lan- 
age, to which the occupations and 
pea of men perpetually expose them. 
But women are usually remarkable rather 
for a ready and graceful, than for a very 
extensive command of appropriate lan- 
ge, and the range of their vocabulary 
is generally as limited as their unhappily 
restricted educations. 

If we were required to exemplify the 
value of etymological knowledge, by 
citing a conspicuous instance, we should 
refer to the writings of Coleridge, as at 
once a proof anil an example of the great 
importance of this study. No writer of 
any age or country has surpassed, and 
no other English author has approached, 
that extraordinary man, in the perfect 
command of all the resources of his na- 
tive tongue, and still less in minute, pre- 
cise, and philosophical accuracy in the 
use of words, and clearness of distinc- 
tion between vocables of similar general 
signification. This accuracy, which 
makes the works of Coleridge as valu- 
able in philology as in philosophy, is 
chiefly owing to a good, though not 
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extensive knowledge of the primitive 
sources of the English language, and a 
close and careful attention to the laws 
of derivation and composition, and he 
perpetually illustrates and justifies his 
use of words by a reference to their 
— and primary signification. 

ut mere etymology, though it may 
aid us in tracing the sources of words, 
and in ascertaining the rules of their for- 
mation and change, is yet inadequate to 
teach us the organic laws, which deter- 
mine the origin, growth, structure and 
modification of language. We cannot 
here enter upon the discussion of the 
idle inquiry, whether the power of speech 
was one of the ori inal, and primitive 
faculties of man implanted in him by the 
creative act of his maker, or communi- 
cated to him by inspiration or express 
revelation. Philologists, who deny this 
supposition, will admit, with Rask and 
Coleridge, that language, if human in its 
origin, 18 not artificial and of human in- 
vention, and that there may be a natural 
relation between the sign and the thing 
signified, or in other words, that it is not 
altogether arbitrary and conventional, 
but is a necessary product of man’s orig- 
inal faculties stimulated by the wants of 
social life. It is, if not a primitive, at 
least a natural faculty, and being, in 
some form, a necessary condition for the 
exercise of those powers which distin- 
guish man from the brute, it js as essen- 
tial as any other to our conception of 
the human. We are perhaps not au- 
thorized to affirm, that human language 
is necessarily articulate. The readiness 
with which savages of different tribes 
communicate by means of manual signs, 
and the triumphant success which has 
attended the efforts to educate deaf-mutes, 
by teaching written language through 
the aid of manual signs, seem to prove 
the contrary. Uneducated deaf-mutes, 
as well as savages, converse with each 
other, at first sight, by means of signs, 
which, though certainly never taught 
them, are, to a great extent, common to 
all that unfortunate class. Indeed, the 
parents and family friends are not the 
instructors, but the pupils of the infant 
deaf-mute, in this silent but expressive 
language, and nature is the great school- 
mistress both of her dumb and her speak- 
ing children.* lf then this supposition 





* To express equality, the relation of fraternity, &c., the deaf-mute places the two 


fore-fingers side by side. 


Had Shakspeare observed this, or was it a higher faculty than 


the power of observation, that suggested to him Fluellen’s simile, “’tis so like as my 


fingers is to my fingers ?” 
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in regard to the origin of language is 
well founded, its conception, growth, and 
development must be regulated by fixed 
laws, and though we can imitate none of 
the creative processes of organic nature, 
yet there is no apparent reason for doubt- 
ing that those laws may be discoverable. 
In the present state of philological learn- 
ing, however, it is not to be expected, 
that such investigations will enter into 
the ordinary course of general education, 
and for the present, all, but the gifted and 
favored few who belong to the mystic 
priesthood of nature, must be content to 

ursue the study of language with hum- 
bler aims and for narrower ends. 

Philological pursuits, considered as an 
auxiliary to the study of our own tongue, 
may be cultivated with special reference 
either to the principles of universal gram- 
mar, or to the primitive etymological 
sources of the particular language which 
we seek to master. What class of lan- 
guages, then, has the strongest claims to 
the attention of the student of English, 
in these two points of view ? 

The study of living tongues is indis- 
pensable, on account of the greater per- 
fection with which they may be acquired, 
and the more intimate knowledge of the 
general structure of language which may 
thus be attained, while the Greek is more 
powerfully recommended than any other 
speech, by its philosophical structure, its 
copiousness, its exact precision and de- 
licacy of discrimination, its flexibility, its 
admirable polish, its infinite variety, pow- 
er and picturesqueness of expression, 
and, in a word, its universality. But the 
languages of Greece and Rome are em- 
phatically dead. They belong to other 
men, to other times, as it were, to an- 
other and an extinct race of beings, and 
these relics of ancient mind are to us 
what the fossilized bones of the masto- 
don and megalonyx are to the skeletons 
of our domestic animals. The means for 
thoroughly understanding these tongues 
no longer exist. The language of books 
is always premeditated and artificial. 
No man speaks, or habitually thinks, as 
he writes, and the recording of our 
words or our thoughts is a process of 
translation. Besides, many of those 
branches of literature, which, like the 
historical novel, admit the free use of the 
colloquial style, and are devoted to the 
portraiture of men and manners, are of 
modern origin. Periodical literature the 
ancients had none, and of their comic 
drama, and their satirical and epistolary 
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literature, not much has survived. We 
know little of their statistics, little of the 
habits of their domestic and familiar life, 
and silent Pompeii has taught us more 
of the /ving Italian of the first century, 
than all the extant literature of Rome. 
Of the ordinary style and common topics 
of familiar conversation, of the social 
and convivial dialect, the phrases of salu- 
tation and compliment, the vocabulary of 
the boudoir, the nursery, the market, and 
the kitchen, the technical language of com- 
merce, agriculture, and the mechanic arts, 
the names of many of the most familiar 
objects, and numerous other items, which 
make up the sum of ordinary personal 
intercourse, most scholars are almost en- 
tirely ignorant, and much of this know- 
ledge has perished altogether. We never 
acquire the same mastery over the dead 
languages which we often attain over 
living tongues. We dare not venture 
upon a-new Greek or Latin phrase, nor 
are we ever so certain that we have 
possessed ourselves of the true spirit of 
those languages, as to be quite sure that 
a new combination of words is allowable. 
The best modern Latin is a mere cento, a 
patchwork of dexterously united shreds 
and fragments not woven by the artist, 
but supplied from the storehouse of 
memory, and we do not hesitate to con- 
demn, as unclassical and barbarous, every 
phrase, every combination of vocables, 
which we do not remember to have met, 
or for which the writer cannot produce 
the authority of precedent. The objec- 
tion once alive against new counts, 
that they were nove impressionis, and 
not to be found in the Register, is yet 
valid against new forms of speech in the 
modern use of the ancient tongues. This 
slavery to authority indicates an imper- 
fect acquaintance with those languages, 
and it is quite true, as a learned English- 
man complained, that no modern scholar 
can “read Greek as he reads a news- 
paper.” 

Our want of familiar knowledge and 
ready command of Greek and Latin is 

rtly owing to the poverty of those 
Canhies of ancient literature which in- 
troduce us to the every day iife of Athens 
and Rome, but chiefly to the impossibility 
of making the artificial symbol supply 
the place of the natural sign. The writ- 
ten characters addressed to the eye are 
not language. ‘They are symbols by 
which language is recalled, and are but 
an artificial substitute for the word, whose 
true recipient and interpreter is the ear. 
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The Greek characters, or the printed 
words of any other language learned 
from books, do not suggest to us the fa- 
miliar sounds of a known speech, but 
they are the conventional symbols of 
ideas, of which articulate words are the 
proper representatives, and to us are es- 
sentially as meaningless as the inscrip- 
tions upon an Egyptian obelisk, or the 
Chinese characters on a tea-chest. Toa 
certain extent, indeed, ideographic writ- 
ing may be expressive, in the same way 
that manual signs are significant; but 
this cannot be carried far, and in general 
the analogies will be as fanciful as those 
upon which Castel founded the theory of 
his ocular harpsichord. Castel imagined 
that he had discovered between the pri- 
mitive colors the same relations that 
exist between the tones of the diatonic 
scale, and he endeavored to make both 
melody and harmony visible, or to pro- 
duce upon the eye, by succession and 
combination of colors, effects analogous 
to those produced upon the ear by se- 
quence and chord of sounds. What has 
been incorrectly affirmed of language is 
true of alphabetical writing, namely— 
that it is entirely arbitrary and conven- 
tional, while there does seem to be a 
natural relation between emotions (and 


paitaes also external objects) and the 


articulate sounds by which they are ex- 
pressed. Without here entering upon 
the abstruser grounds, which seem to 
prove that such relation exists, it is suf- 
ficient for our present purpose to refer to 
the personal experience of every scholar. 
Every linguist will confirm the remark, 
that in all languages we meet with words, 
whose signification we seem to recollect 
rather than to acquire, sounds apparently 
informed with meaning, recognized almost 
at once as essentially significant, and as 
natural exponents of the feelings, the ac- 
tions, or the objects they represent. So 
strong is this impression of the superior 
force of particular words, even in lan- 
guages with which we are not familiar, 
that they sometimes rise to the lips, in- 
stead of the apparently less appropriate 
and expressive corresponding words of 
our own tongue. 

Recent circumstances have conspired 
to give a favorable impulse to philologi- 
cal pursuits. The English conquests in 
the East have opened the mines of orien- 
tal lore to the literati of the West. The 
efforts of Bible and missionary societies 
have led to the study of numerous bar- 
barous and obscure dialects. The genera! 
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eace, which, with litile interruption, 
as prevailed throughout Christendom for 
an entire generation, the increased extent 
of mercantile enterprise, the prodigious 
improvement and multiplication of the 
means of communication between distant 
nations, and the consequent freer inter- 
course between all those parts of the 
world where Christian influence 1s felt, 
have combined to render a knowledge 
of the principal spoken languages of the 
old world more generally desirable; and 
at the same time, the facilities for their 
acquisition have been so greatly im- 
proved, that it is now an easier task to 
rival the polyglot fame of Sir William 
Jones or Dr. Bowring, than it was to 
master three or four y Trcein a hall 
century since. 

The scholars of continental, and espe- 
cially of Northern Europe, have led the 
way in the establishment of a new school 
of philology ; and the philosophical study 
of the comparative anatomy of language, 
as exemplified in the works of Rask, 
Grimm, Bopp, Meidinger, and numerous 
others, has not only facilitated the 
acquisition of foreign tongues, and at 
the same time aided the student in 
attaining to a better knowledge of his 
own, but it has shed much curious and 
psy bape light on both psychology 
and the early history of our race. 

The success which has attended these 
enlightened labors gives an earnest of 
incalculable and yet unforeseen benefits 
to flow from the continued prosecution 
of these studies in the spirit in which 
they have been begun. We may hope 
that phonology, or the analysis and 
comparison of articulaie sounds, com- 
bined with a thorough knowledge of the 
anatomical structure of the vocal organs 
and* the animal mechanics of speech, 
will at length be reduced, by long ob- 
servation and philosophical arrangement 
and deduction, to the rank of one of the 
natural sciences. It will then have its 
nomenclature, its classifications, its laws, 
and even pronunciation will be taught 
by books. Though very much has been 
done for the illustration of phonology, 
we must yet admit, that it is but in its 
earliest infancy. Linguists are by no 
means agreed upon the number or classi- 
fication of primary sounds, nor is it 
settled what articulations are simple, 
and what are compound. Even longs 
and shorts are not clearly distinguished, 
sounds are vaguely characterized as open 
or close, broad or flat, high or low, hard, 
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soft, or sharp—different writers using 
these epithets in very different applica- 
tion issimilar sounds are confounded, 
like sounds distinguished, and even Rask 
discovers a difference between the Eng- 
lish vein and vain, veil and vale. 

With the present imperfect helps in 
phonology, the difficulty in acquiring the 
true pronunciation of foreign vowel- 
sounds lies rather in the ear, than in the 
organs of speech. As soon as we are 
able to appreciate and distinguish the 
delicate anita of foreign articulation, 
we can, in general, imitate these new 
sounds with little difficulty, for there 
exists between the ear and the vocal 
organs a sympathy, as mysterious as 
that which guides the arm of the slinger, 
in hurling the stone to the mark on which 
his eye is fixed. One reason why those, 
who learn a language in the country 
where it is vernacular, acquire the pro- 
nunciation both more readily and more 
perfectly, is that they hear before they 
speak, and the ear becomes capable of 
discriminating between sounds slightly 
different, before bad habits of articulation 
are contracted by awkward attempts at 
imitating accents which the undisciplined 
ear is unable to appreciate. From the 


mere force of habits acquired in early 


life, the tongue continues to discriminate 
between sounds, which the ear, now 
grown partially insensible, cannot dis- 
tinguish, and persons not accustomed to 
the analysis of sounds, often habitually 
make distinctions, of which they are 
totally unconscious. Here, also, we find 
the explanation of the remarkable fact, 
that the youngest children always articu- 
late vowel sounds accurately, though 
they are long in mastering the more ob- 
stinate consonants. There are, however, 
other facts important to be noticed, in 
accounting for the closeness with which 
children imitate the accent of those with 
whom they converse. One is the greater 
sensibility and delicacy of the organ of 
hearing in early childhood, and the other 
is the predominance of the mimetic pro- 
pensities, which characterize not only 
children, but many of the ruder tribes of 
Savages; and in this connection, it is 
interesting to observe, that mahy travel- 
ers have found, in very barbarous races, 
an almost miraculous aptitude in ac- 

uiring sounds foreign from any to which 
they had been accustomed. if is even 
said, that they are sometimes able to 
repeat, with the closest exactness, whole 
sentences of European languages, after 
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hearing them a single time pronounced. 
From these considerations, whose force 
is confirmed by some experience in our 
own case, we would earnestly recom- 
mend to adult persons commencing the 
study of a foreign language, to listen 
Jong before they attempt to articulate, 
and to insist that the teacher, and not the 
pupil, shall read the lessons. 

‘he effect of philological studies, pur- 
sued with the liberal and enlarged views 
which we have noticed, has been a gen- 
eral effort to nationalize and improve, from 
their own resources, the languages of 
Europe from Iceland to Greece, and an 
enlightened and philosophical purism ‘is 
the aim of the best writers of our day in 
every European tongue. The not un- 
reasonable fears, which were once en 
tertained, of the influence of French taste 
in literature, and of the general preva- 
lence of that language as the common 
international dialect of Europe, have 
proved as mistaken as the Gallic dreams 
of universal empire, and pure nationality 
in language, thought, and subject is every 
where the readiest path to literary celeb- 
rity. In becoming nationalized, lan- 
guages tend to become aiso less flexible, 
and more difficult both of transtation and 
of acquisition; but on the other hand, 
the great frequency of translation has 
contributed to give all the European 
tongues a greater facility and variety of 
expression. ‘The ablest and most popu- 
lar works in every modern cultivated 
language are translated into all the rest. 
The provincialisms and Doric idioms of 
Scott, and the Americanisms of Cooper, 
have found exponents, if not equivalents, 
in every European tongue; and on the 
other hand, English literature has been 
enriched by translations of most of the 
valuable works, which have appeared on 
the continent, since the revival of learn- 
ing. The Romance languages, though 
not wanting in copiousness, all partake 
of the unyielding character of that bald- 
est of cultivated tongues, their common 
mother the Latin, well characterized by 
Tegner as “stolt, obdjlig och arm,” 
proud, poor, inflexible, and we meet few 
good versions in any of them, from lan- 
guages of a different class. English lit- 
erature on the contrary, has, from Lord 
Berners to Freere, always been remark- 
able for the excellence of its translations, 
and there are few tongues, with so mea- 

e inflections, which at all approach it 
in facility of adaptation to foreign forms 
of thought and speech. The English is 
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sufficiently flexible to imitate the emas- 
culated delicacy of the Italian, the flip- 
pant sentimentality and colloquial ease 
of the French, the stiff and unbending 
majesty of the Spanish, and even the 
Protean variety of the German and the 
Greek. This advantage it owes less to 
its structure, than to its piebald and Ba- 
bylonish composition, a circumstance 
which, however, renders its nationaliza- 
tion, or improvement from: its own stock, 
nearly impossible, The miscellaneous 
character of the sources from which the 
English is derived requires, from those 
who would thoroughly master it, a wide 
range of etymological research, and a 
comprehensive study of both the vocab- 
ulary and the idioms of many languages, 
and, in this point of view, some exami- 
nation of its composition, structure, and 
peculiarities may be not without interest. 

No thinking observer can have failed 
to notice, that there is in English a per- 
petual struggle between the constituent 
elements, and this, in reference not 
merely to the relative predominance of 
Saxon and of Latin vocables and syntax, 
but also to the pronunciation. The 
Gothic element, for instance, inclines to 
throw the accent backwards, the Ro- 
mance, to rest it upon the final or pen- 
ultimate syllable; the one, to attach the 
consonant to the preceding vowel, the 
other, to join it to that which follows. 
In conversation, we are prone to use 
Saxon words and Saxon idioms, while in 
written composition, we affect both a 
vocabulary and a syntax borrowed from 
the Latin. This incessant conflict of in- 
gredients and structure, is, perhaps, the 
one reason why comparatively few 
Znglishmen are able to command a flow 
of pure and elegant, and, at the same 
time, familiar conversational language, a 
talent, certainly, by no means so rare 
among those who speak a dialect homo- 
geneous in its origin. Foreigners com- 
plain, with reason, of the indistinct 
utterance of the English, and Tegner 
satirizes our mother tongue, as a “ sprak 
for de stammande giort,” speech for 
stammerers framed. Much of this nau- 
seous thickness of articulation is at best 
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a cockney affectation, and fashion has 
sanctioned the disgusting practice of, as 
Tegner in the same epigram complains, 
(en halft stéter du fram, en halft svaljer 
du ner,) sputtering out one half of the 
word, and swallowing the other. There 
is, however, a better reason for this pro- 
nunciation, so far as it is a legitimate 
peculiarity of the English tongue. The 
syllables, which follow the principal 
accent, are, in all languages, pronounced 
more rapidly and more indistinctly than 
those which precede it. This is partly 
from physical causes, but the principal 
reason is, that the concluding syllables 
are, in a large proportion of words, in 
most languages, mere inflexions, which 
may be slurred over, or even suppressed, 
without rendering the speaker less in- 
telligible. What the actual practice of 
the Greeks, for instance, was in this 
articular, we have not the means of 
snowing, but we can easily conceive, 
that a person familiar with Greek would 
find little difficulty in understanding a 
speaker, who should dwell very little 
on trisyllabic endings in ouevog and the 
like. Although the place of the accent 
in English is variable, yet in most words, 
polysyllables especially, it follows the 
general rule of the Gothic languages, 
and is thrown far back. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between the English 
and the Gothic languages: in the latter, 
both the roots and the inflexions are 
usually of one, or, at most, two syllables. 
Polysyllables are, of course, compound, 
and there is a distinct secondary accent 
on the principal syllable of each of the 
component primitives. Every part of 
the word is significant, and must be fully 
articulated, in order to render the whole 
intelligible. In English, on the other 
hand, the polysyllables are usually of 
Latin origin, and, if compound, are of an 
etymology not obvious to most of those 
who use them. We follow the analogy 
of the Gothic languages in accenting the 
initial syllables ; and the latter portion of 
the word, being either merely a terminal 
form, or, if otherwise, inexpressive to 
us, 18, very naturally, negligently enun- 
ciated.* 





* The fact that uneducated persons usually clip words, by suppressing the syllables 


preceding the accent, may seem to be at variance with what we have stated, in’ regard 
to the comparative distinctness with which the syllables preceding and those following 
the accent are pronounced, but we appeal with confidence to the ear of any attentive 
orthoepist for a confirmation of the trath of our remark. An ingenious female friend 


suggests to us, that the reason why ignorant persons suppress rather the distinctly 
uttered initial, than the comparatively inaudible final syllab 


les, is that the latter, even 
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But, heterogeneous as the English is 
in its vocabulary, it is, with one im- 
portant exce tion, Gothic in its structure. 
An incredibly large proportion of our 
stock of familiar colloquial words is of 
Saxon origin. The life of our tongue 
vet lies in the Saxon part. The Latin 
is dead matter, a foreign element scarcely 
more akin to the organic frame-work of 
the language, than the glass eye and the 
wooden leg of the veteran soldier are to 
the osseous, muscular, and nervous tis- 
sues, whose place they have usurped, 
and it is a striking proof of the imperish- 
able vitality of the Saxon stock, that it 
has borne up and incorporated, if not 
assimilated, the mass of alien words, 
that monkish superstition, Gallo-Norman 
oppression, scholastic pedantry, and the 
caprice of fashion, have engrafted upon it. 

That we have gained in copiousness 
and variety of speech, by the abundant 
mixture of foreign vocables, is not to be 
denied, but we have purchased our stock 
of Latin words, at the expense of nearly 
the whole Gothic power of improvement 
from our own resources by means of 
derivation and composition. This is the 
exception to which we above alluded, 
ann it may well be doubted, whether any 
advantages arising from the increase of 
our vocabulary, by borrowing from the 
Latin, have not been too dearly pur- 
chased. 

Again, then, we inquire, what are the 
languages which prefer the strongest 
claims to the attention of the student of 
English etymology and grammar? The 
Greek, in addition to the reasons which 
we have already mentioned, will richly 
repay the labor of its acquirement, by 
its direct share in the formation of a 
numerous class of English words, but 
still more by its demonstrable, though not 
obvious affinity to the primitive sources 
of our ancient Anglo-saxon tongue. The 
Latin, vague, poor, and unphilosophical 
as it is, 18 nevertheless indispensable, 
because it has furnished a very large 
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proportion of our written vocabulary, 
either directly, or through the Romance 
languages, From Spanish and Italian 
not much illustration is to be obtained, 
but French is highly important, both be- 
cause we have borrowed a large number 
of wofds directly from it, and because, 
in its earlier forms, as exemplified in 
Froissart and other old writers, it had 
much influence on the structure of our 
modern English. But it is to the cognate 
languages of Scandinavia, Germany, and 
the low countries, and more particularly 
to the Anglo-Saxon and the sister dialect, 
the Old Northern or Icelandic, that we 
must Jook for the most important lights, 
which analogy can shed upon the siruc- 
ture, composition, and history of our 
native tongue. Among the living Teu- 
tonic dialects, the Plattdeutsch or Low 
German, among the Scandinavian, the 
Danish, offer the most striking affinities 
to the English, and are therefore of great 
value, as sources of illustration, both in 
etymology and syntax. But a know- 
ledge of the earlier forms and more fun- 
damental analogies of our tongue must 
be sought in the Anglo-Saxon and Ice- 
landic. The poverty of Anglo-Saxon 
literature and its inacessibility (the low 
state of philological learning in England 
having hitherto prevented the general 
publication and thorough elucidation of 
its extant remains), make it much less 
available for the purposes of the English 
student than the Icelandic, which, though 
very closely allied to the Anglo-Saxon, 
isa far more copious, refined, and culti- 
vated speech, and moreover, possesses an 
extensive literature, enriched, particular- 
ly in the historical department, by some 
of the finest compositions, which adorn 
the literature of modern Europe. With 


the view of recommending the study of 
this noble tongue, we propose to give 
some account of its structure, and a his- 
torical sketch of the origin, progress, and 
decline of its literature, but these we 
must reserve for another article. 








in English, are much more frequently forms of inflexion and ending, such as ation, 
ition, ity, ily, ness, like the Greek ouevog to which we have alluded, and others, and, 
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A remark of Horace Walpole, (that 
most acute judge of the niceties of litera- 
ture), is set down in the Walpoliana, on 
this very topic, and which, indeed, had 
suggested the following illustrations of 
his criticism. He speaks of writers, who, 
like certain plants, flower but once— 
whose poetic genius bloomed early, for 
a single time, and never again put forth a 
bud. These writers, in poetry, resemble 
single-speech Hamilton in oratory, (the 
concidence furnishes the excuse of the 
caption), and ever remain a source of liter- 
ary curiosity—a problem not to be readily 
solved on ordinary premises. It is one 
of the most curious of all literary curi- 
osities, and yet we do not remember that 
D'Israeli has devoted a paper to the sub- 
ject, nor even made any reference to it— 
an omission quite unaccountable in him, 
as it falls naturally within his province. 

A beautiful Anthology might be collected 
from the writings of poets, who have ex- 
hausted themselves, as it were, in a single 
effort; caught but a single glance of the 
divinity ; but once felt ‘the god.” Ina 
supplement to this exquisite bouquet, 
richer than that of Ellis or Longfellow, 
though they come very near to the ideal 
we speak of, might be included the few 
fine short poems, of those who have 
written long works of mediocre or per- 
haps even doubtful standing. A few deli- 
cate morgeaux of Southey will be pre- 
served by an affectionate race of readers, 
whose benevolence even cannot prevent 
the utter oblivion of his unwieldy epical 
aitempts. Even Gay, who wrote well 
always, has been immortalized by his 
Ballads and Fables, rather than by his 
Trivia. 

Another class, still, beside the writers 
of one or more choice short poems, and 
the writers of long and dull insipid pro- 
ductions, is that of the great writers who 
have written much, and of whose works, 
even when equally fine, the shortest are 
the best known, merely because they are 
brief. Thus, Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast 
is know to many, from being met with 
in all the ordinary selections and elegant 
extracts, while his no less admirable ro- 
mantic tales from Boccaccio and Chaucer, 
his delightful Fables, Epistles to Old- 
ham, and Congreve, and Kneller, (on 
which Pope could only refine), Secular 
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Masque,and his vigorous political satires, 
are comparatively unknown. Thousands 
have read, or sung, or heard sung, Young 
Lochinvar, for the hundreds who have 
read Marmion. And Moore is the poet 
of the parlor, for the Melodies he has 
written, while his Lalla Rookh is read 
as a critical duty, and by way of task. 

According toa classification like the 
above, these certain verse-makers would 
rank very high among the minor Poets, 
whose standing is low among the mas- 
ter Bards. 

As to the philosophy of the matter, we 
confess it inexplicable. Why one who 
has once succeeded, should not do equal- 
ly well again, many causes may he 
assigned; yet, not one of them carry 
sufficient weight tosettle the question de- 
terminately. The various reasons are 
sufficiently plausible, yet may be easily 
set aside on further reflection. Sheer in- 
dolence! cries one; timidity, exclaims 
another ; want of leisure, reasons a third ; 
rather, want of power, adds a fourth; 
perhaps, all together, liberally concludes 
a fifth. 

Some persons seem to regard these 
writers—as some old dogmatist called 
Goldsmith—inspired idiots, who have, by 
chance, hit upon a new thought or view, 
which they want skill and training to fol- 
low up—as delicious harmonies may 
float into the mind of one, who is igno- 
rant of the science of sweet sounds. 

In truth, the fact is as wonderful as 
that would be (of which we are ignorant, 
if it has ever happened), of a painter who 
had. finished but one good picture in the 
course of his life—who had caught for a 
single time, the cordial and kindly aspect 
of Nature—who, once only, va gained 
power to interpret the soul, speaking in 
the face. Who ever heard, or read of, or 
saw, the single celebrated production of 
a sculptor, or musical composer, or archi- 
tect, who had anything of a desirable 
reputation? We do not speak of the 
clever things done by ingenious ama- 
teurs, but of single Works (not Plays as 
Ben Jonson used to distinguish), executed 
by pang artists. 

et as matters of literary and personal 
history, that was really the case, of the 
authors of the Burial of Sir John Moore, 
and the Ode to the Cuckoo. Wolfe wrote 
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two or three other fine things in verse 
and prose, yet nothing comparable to this 
masterpiece. Logan is known only by 
the ode we refer to. The Braes of Yar- 
row enshrine the memory of Hamilton of 
Bangour, and have led greater bards to 
the scene, to offer up their tributes, still 
inferior to the first. Why, is this all we 
have of these delicate poets? With such 
fancy, such feeling, a taste so refined, a 
versification so graceful, how happens it 
we hear no more strains from these night- 
ingales of a night? Not wholly so be- 
sotted, as to be careless of fame; rather, 
so far from that, as, in the case of Wolfe, 
to be sensitively alive to generous praise 
and to noble action; and, as to Logan, 
we believe he, too, was a clergyman, a 
retired scholar, and man of pure taste. 
Both were, (if we recollect aright,) in- 
valids, constitutionally feeble, and hence 
incapable of long flights of fancy or close 
study. They had leisure—poetic im- 
pulses could not have been wanting, for 
subjects and occasions never wholly fail 
the Muse: the admiration of friends, we 
may conclude, was theirs. A single ob- 
stacle, only remains, and that furnishes 
probably the occasion or reason of their 
silence—a fastidious taste, like Camp- 
bell’s, who was said to be frightened by 
the shadow of his fame, that could not 
be satisfied with anything short of per- 
fection, which it failed to realize. Genu- 
ine modesty, and a sensitive temperament, 
were leading traits (we presume, of 
course), of the writers. These held their 
hand and restrained the otherwise willing 
pen. The same reasons will not seem to 
excuse the short poems of Raleigh and 
Wotton, who feared no critical tribunals ; 
whose minds were braced by manly 
action, who united all characters and 
talents and accomplishments, who with 
learning and (at some period) leisure and 
fancy and power, have left a very few 
and very brief copies of verse, worthy of 
being printed in letters of gold. They 
were not men, like their later brother 
bards, to entertain a feeling of despair at 
ever again equalling the fine things they 
had accomplished early in life. In them, 
therefore, it is but fair to suppose, that 
the poetic bore a slight proportion to the 
political and scholastic and business- 
characters, which rendered them famous. 

The minds of men change; their aims 
vary at different epochs. They entertain 
different views of life, of action, of am- 
bition, Many youthful tastes (the ac- 
companiment of animal spirits, rather 





than the fruit of settled enclination) vanish 
as men grow older. How many young 
poets have settled down into middle aged 
— men; how many airy romancers 

ecome converted into matter of fact 
critics. Religion, in some instances, 
teaches (falsely, we conceive,) the sin of 
all but devotional strains: unquestiona- 
bly, when pure and noble, the highest 
kind of verse, but not the only allowable 
form. In this case, too, where piety is 
perverted, the praises of men appear so 
worthless and unsatisfactory, that the 
bard relinquishes the exercise of his di- 
vine gift (in a wrong spirit) before men, 
that he may offer up his praises, pure and 
unalloyed, with angels and the blessed, 
to the Almighty Giver of the glorious fa- 
culty itself, (among innumerable bless- 


ings.) 

arious pursuits, too, warp the imagi- 
nation from poetical flights and confine 
the studies that arise from fancy and 
taste to a narrow circle, if not consign 
them over to“ dumb forgetfulness a prey.” 
Three great lawyers have been made out 
of tolerable poets, who might have ranked 
among the first of the third rank, the Dii 
Minores of our idolatry—Blackstone, Sir 
Wm. Jones, and Lord Thurlow; judg- 
ships and bishoprics o»lige the holders 
and occupants af these stations to hide, 
sometimes, a rare and peculiar talent. 
Yet some bishops have been wits, as 
Earle and Corbet: though too frequently 
the office stultifies the head, while it hard- 
ens the heart. We have heard of many 
capital story-tellers and mimics converted 
into dignified judges, and, indeed ,‘‘as grave 
asa judge,” generally means as stupid. 

Without any farther attempt at un- 
ravelling the causes of this literary phe- 
nomenon, we will at once bring to- 
gether the following notices of writers of 
the kind we have undertaken to describe, 
without pretending (from the nature of 
the case an almost impossible thing) to 
produce all who deserve mention. On 
the contrary, we can promise to quote 
only a few, as we write from memory 
and without the means of extending 
our list. 

To commence with two court poets of 
the age of Charles [I., when «the mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease” first ap- 
peared. Denham, the fashionabie poet 
of his day, now ranks as such in the 
select collections, mainly on the strength 
of his Cooper’s Hill. Dorset, one of the 
most delightful and accomplished charac- 
ters of that court of wits and gallants, is 
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best known in poetical history by his 
ballad, said to have been written at sea 
during the first Dutch war, 1665, the 
night before the rap acerat He has 
penned a couple of delighttul songs or 
so, but his poetical claims rest chiefly on 
the ballad. Pomfret’s « Choice” stands 
quite alone ; the single popular poem of 
its author, an agreeable, pleasant piece 
of versification, presenting the ideal of a 
uiet, comfortable, retired literary life. 
wift’s version of Horace’s lines is more 
Horatian, but less English. Cowley and 
Norris, who both translated the philo- 
sophic picture of Seneca,* of a similar 
strain, are more philosophic and high 
toned, but do not a so closel xe 
more equal current of daily life. Leigh 
Hunt has praised Pomfret, and somewhere, 
we think, directly imitated « Chovce,” 
adding to the verse a grace of his own. 
Dr. Johnson passed upon him no more 
than a just siaaion. To the masculine 
moralist and the agreeable essayist we 
bow, in deference to their united judgment. 
John Phillips is famous for his celebrated 
burlesque of Milton, (the «* Splendid Shil- 
ling”), but we can recollect no other poem 
of his of any thing like equal merit. Par- 
nell’s Hermit is his chef d’euvre. Many 
who know him as a poet, know nothing 
of his verses to his wife, and one or two 
other short pieces, almost equally fine. 
Blair’s « Grave” (the resting place of Mor- 
tality) has made him immortal. Green’s 
“Spleen,” and Dyer’s « Grongar Hill;” po- 
ems excellent in their different styles of 
manly satire and picturesque description, 
are, we believe, the only works of these 
authors that have escaped oblivion. As 
writers of single poems, we may, by a 
forced construction, ‘‘ compel to come in ” 
certain of the old Dramatists, and though 
they do not properly rank under this 
head, we may be glad to eke out our list 
by such delights of the Muses as the no- 
ble Dirge in Webster's terrible tragedy, 
Shirley’s fine stanzas, and scattered songs, 
“fancies,” and good-nights, that occur in 
the rare old comedies and tragedies : from 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, that can boast 
the first and one of the best drinkin 
songs in the language, down to, and hal 
through, the age of Elizabeth, the age of 
Marlow and his contemporaries, just pre- 
vious to the golden era of the Shakspe- 
rian drama. Many of the minor poets, 
whether gay or religious, of the seven- 
teenth century, have left sparkling gems, 
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such as the delicate flowers that blossom 
in the poetic gardens of Carew, Herrick, 
King, Shae, Lovelace, &c. We had 
written thus far, when we met with Long- 
fellow’s on “ a delicate and tasteful 
anthology. But we think it might be 
vastly improved by such an editor as the 
writer of the article on Henry Vaughan,* 
who out of that poet has made extracts, 
finer than the poem Mr. Longfellow has 
selected, and has written about this poet 
and his contemporaries in a charming 
manner, that would have added much to 
the attraction of the little volume. The 
« Warf” should have included a galaxy 
of rare old poems: the later writers are 
sufficiently well known. 

Certain of the noble old prose writers, 
to be ranked, by the production of one fine 
poem—if by no other claim—by title of 
courtesy, among poets, ought not to be 
omitted, as Bunyan, in the pithy, senten- 
tious lines prefixed to his * Pilgrim ;” Bur- 
ton’s fine versified abstract of his rare 
«Anatomy ;” and Walton’s « Angler’s 
Wish.” ‘These are “ rarely delicate,” as 
Walton says of Marlow and Raleigh’s 
delicious verses, “ better than the strong 
lines now in vogue in this critical age.” 

In one department of verse, that of 
Hymns and the versified Psalms of Da- 
vid, some writers are classic from havin 
produced one or two admirable pieces of 
the kind: in this class come Addison, 
Pope, Young, Ken, Cowper, Heber, Wot- 
ton, Watts. 

Many writers, of very considerable 
pretensions, have succeeded in one long 
poem, but are not generally known by 
any second production of equal value. 
Of this class the best instances are Young, 
in his « Night Thoughts”—hard reading, 
except in detached passages; Akenside’s 
* Pleasures of Imagination,” (with all his 
pomp of philosophic speculation and elab- 
orate fancy, very heavy, for these very 
reasons.) All the Pleasures, by the way, 
of Memory and Hope, beside, in these 
long general poems, are far from pleasant 
reading ; Churchill, whose local and tem- 
porary satires are forgotten and give place 
to his “ Rosciad,”a monument of his sense, 
acuteness, and happy satire—a gallery 
of theatrical portraits hit off with the 
justness and vivacity of Pope, and form- 
ing acapital supplement to Colley Cibber’s 


collection ; Allan Ramsay's‘ Gentle Shep- 


herd,” that Arcadian pastoral; Garth, in 
his “‘ Dispensary,” an author in whom the 
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man and humorist was more than a 
match for the poet ; Somerville, «« Chase,” 
pretty fair verse for a sporting country 
gentleman ; and Armstrong’s « Art of Pre- 
serving Health,” a sensible essay that 
might as wel! have been written in prose. 
The same criticism may be applied to 
Garth and Somerville. 

Among general readers the Hudibras 
of Butler is eagerly perused by all who 
delight in the version of sense, wit, and 
learning, all devoted to the cause and end 
of wholesome satire; yet the other sharp 
satires of the same writer are, virtually, 
unknown. And the Seasons of Thomp- 
son, by no means his best poem, is uni- 
wale read, while very few ever think 
of glancing at the delightful « Castle of 
Indolence,” of which he was both creator 
and master. 

Then again, certain fine poems are con- 
tinually quoted, not as the sole efforts, 
but as the masterpieces of their authors, 
quite to the exclusion of any other works 
of theirs; the selection, for instance, of 
such fine poems as the Ode to the Pas- 
sions,and the Elegy ina Country Church- 
yard, in works on elocution, with which 
every compa is familiar, has thrown 
the other equally fine pieces by the same 
authors, comparatively into the shade. 
Shenstone’s Schoolmistress comes within 
the same category; but after all the 
fame of the poet depends on it alone. 
The ballad of Jemmy Dawson is not su- 
perior to many that have been consigned 
to obscurity ; while the Pastoral Ballad, 
with a certain vein of tenderness, does 
not rank much above Hammond’s strain, 
(once called the English Ovid,) which has 
been long since, and not unjustly, forgtten. 

A delicate volume might be made u 
of single-piece poems of English se 
American poets of thes century. In Eng- 
lish poetical literature, Mrs. Southey’s 
Pauper’s Death-Bed, Noel’s Pauper’s 
Funeral, delicate verses of Darley, Mont- 
gomery’s Grave, &c., &c. 

Our American Parnassus entertains 
many occupants, who can prefer but a 
single claim (or two) for possession. 
The following are all of the gems we 
can, at present, recall. The famous song 
of R. T. Paine, entitled Adams and Lib- 
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erty, though its poetical value we forget, 
was the best pazd copy of verses ever 
ge here and exceedingly popular. 
om Paine wrote some clever lines, called 
the «Castle in the Air,” (?) with some 
stinging satire in it; and previous to ei- 
ther, and much better than both put togéeth- 
er, the spirited « Indian Burial Ground,” 
which Longfellow has lately recovered, 
and whence Campbell borrowed a line or 
two, (a common trick with him). But 
our best fugitive poetry has been written 
by prose writers. Irving’s delicious lines, 
the Dull Lecture, illustrating, or illus- 
trated by, (we know not which,) a cap- 
ital picture of Stuart Newton; and his 
classic verses to the Passaic River, as 
graceful and picturesque as that winding 
stream. A noble poem on Alaric, by 
ene Everett; some fine versions 
rom the German, by the Hon. Alexander 
Everett ; three or hs admirable pieces 
by John Waters; the two last addressed 
to ladies, printed in the American news- 
paper. some six or seven years ago. 

icholas Biddle wrote some very agreea- 
ble jeux d’esprit and vers de société. A 
lively epistle of this kind, appeared in 
the weekly New Mirror last summer. A 
noble poem, *“ The Days of my Youth 
and of my Age contrasted,” by the Hon. 
St. Geo. Tucker, of Virginia, has been 
going the rounds of the papers for a 
year past. Can no printed book or ma- 
gazine show us more of the author? 
We often ask ourselves this question, 
with regard to many other authors, with- 
out ever receiving a satisfactory answer 
Very many such we still remain in utter 
ignorance of, in common with the read- 
ing public, and this fact must account 
for our omissions. When we think of 
the stupid long ms, with which the 
world has been deluged for years past, 
and recollect how _— exquisite brief 
pieces are lost merely by their brevity, 
as a jewel is hidden in a pile of common 
stones, we often wish that a critical po- 
lice, consisting of one judge of fine taste, 
two of good judgment, and three sharp 
critical scholars, might be continually 
kept up, to pound all stray poetical cattle ; 
or, at least, to advertise where they might 
be found. 











































A sunbeam is more easily caught by 
the pencil than a bird, with its vivid and 
eccentric movements. When, therefore, 
the progress of imitative art is considered 
as inevitably determined by the facilities 
of execution growing out of the nature 
of its objects, it becomes a matter less of 
surprise than of curious observation, 
that so many centuries of progressive 
refinement should have been marked 
respectively by the approach of some 
other of its departments to —— 
while this, of ornithological illustration, 
is only just now to be regarded as afford- 
ing such indications. 

Architecture, which has for its type 
““God’s Temple of the earth and sky,” 
was earliest perfected, for here the imi- 
tative faculty was first compelled into 
service by men’s necessities. Sculpture, 
with its still forms, next followed, and 
man’s prevailing egoism re-created him- 
self in marble. Then followed, by irre- 
sistible association, those objects most 
intimately near him, on which his feet 
were pressed, and which afforded him, in 
a great degree, shelter ad food—and 
Botany first grew, ia tne wreaths about 
the marble brows of heroes, and on the 
frescoes of their shafted temples, into a 
science. It is to be observed, that the 
same nicety of eye and consummate skill 
which made the Grecian chisel immortal, 
through the limbs and expression of their 
deities and athlete, is apparent in the 
curves, lobes, edging, and even veins, of 
the tendrils, flowers, and vine-leaves 
thrown into their ornation; while all 
figures of beasts, and especially of birds, 
whether appearing in Lietog yphics or 
over the porticos of their temples, bore 
always miserably crude and monstrous 
outlines. Their pet emblem, the Phenix 
—a bird especially delighting in ashes— 
would hardly be distinguished, if put in 
the same place, from the extraordinary 
and celebrated Anser-Eagle on the Boston 
Merchants’ Exchange; and those por- 
tions of the Centaur legitimately equine 
would scarcely serve to mount a Wel- 
— statue. 

is distinction is traceable through 
all the phases of antique art, whether we 
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look for it in the exquisite moulding of 
Etruscan vases, or in the figures of the 
fresco work, which may be seen on the 
walls of their tombs and buried palaces. 
Penelope, or the “ chaste Lucrece,” may 
have labored on tapestry, “ with won- 
drous needle,” 


‘* Nature’s own shape of branch and berry, 
That even her art sisters the natural roses, 
Her inkle silk twin with the rubied cherry,” 


but we doubt if a hypogriff or the ram 
of Colchis would have been very accu- 
rately figured. 

This discrepancy in art would appear 
the more remarkable, were it not that 
it is coupled with an analogous defi- 
ciency in the natural science of the 
times. The old philosophy took man 
for its centre and reasoned out to the 
circumference of God. Man’s 


——‘ shadow on the world’s vast mirror 
shown,” 

of course exhibited all the conditions of 
Polytheism, Pantheism, or whatever 
name is chosen to designate the old 
mythology. This fantastic spiritualiza- 
tion omitted the inferior grades in its de- 
ductions, and has left to modern science 
the task of elucidating their relations to 
universal truth. It is not specially to be 
wondered at that either sculpture or 
ainting should have most readily se- 
ected for their subjects such familiar 
groups as offered, by their attitudes of 
repose, the greatest facilities of imita- 
tion. But the impulse which has always 
driven genius above mere forms to the 
expression of the spiritual, elevated these 
common things into creations; and in 
Italian art, while scenes of passion, in 
which children of the dust rose and 

ew mighty till «the god expanded on 
their brows,” were added to “ enduring 
memories”—the elements, also, which 
add beauty and grandeur to natural sce- 
nery, from the most striking to the sim- 
plest of inanimate objects, were melted 
upon the canvass in miraculous colors. 
But the same omissions and characteris- 
tics which we have noted as peculiar to 
the features of classic art, as well as to 
its philosophy, are apparent here. We 
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find the most accurate exhibitions of the 
human figure, with the finest combina- 
tions of natural scenery, but the lower 
grades of mere animal existence were 
almost totally neglected. When the forms 
of animals are introduced at all, they are 
exclusively those of our domestic tami- 
liars, and these matchless pencils seem 
at once to forget their cunning in por- 
traying them. The careless regard of 
anatomical finish apparent, betrays the 
little attention to comparative science 
which marked the period. As for birds, 
they were ey 9p thought of as legiti- 
mate subjects in the composition of that 
glorious era of art, only constituting, 
as it were, an accidental feature. Even 
the brush of Titian slurred over a dove, 
content with mere outline, without aim- 
ing at expression. Though, at a later 
period, the Flemish school deviated into 
grotesquery, and delighted in cats, mon- 
keys, and monsters, with an occasional 
accurate drawing of some domestic crea- 
ture, like Paul Potter’s Bull, yet nothing 
real has been accomplished in the por- 
traying of objects of natural history 
until our own time, when Lanseer in 
animals, and Audubon in birds, have sud- 
denly carried up their respective — 
ments to the rank of highest art. These 
considerations are the more curious 
when we remark, as has been suggested 
before, how perfectly this artistic pro- 
gression has kept pace with the develop- 
ment of our actual knowledge of Natu- 
ral History. 

The same train of mingled necessity 
and convenience which led the earlier 
sculptors and painters to select for their 
subjects of art, first, the human form, 
and then those inanimate objects most 
intimately associated with it—which 
offered, in their still life, greater facili- 
ties for study and imitation than could 
possibly be perceived in the fugitive and 
active forms of the animal kingdom— 
has no doubt been essentially, and to as 
great a degree, definitive of the course 
of philosophic research through the 
same field. It is not less remarkable 
than historically correct, that though the 
Grecian chisel and Italian penci!* have 
furnished models which are the envy 
and emulation of our time—though our 
ethics and poetry glory in a classic basis 
on which we have superstructed few 
improvements—yet we are at liberty to 
glorify ourselves in the fact that almost 
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in our hands alone, and certainly through 
the discovery of this magnificent western 
world, has this department of Natural 
History been elevated into the proper 
dignity of a science. Aristotle and 
Pliny are the only classic names at all 
identified with its subjects, and the 
vague, romancing, and absurd deductions 
which characterize their treatment, afford 
us rather matter of amusement than 
serious consideration. But it is not 
amidst classic associations only that we 
are necessitated to observe these crudi- 
ties. They are abundantly apparent 
through all the heavy stages of European 
progress down to our own time; nor 
was it till genius had caught an eloquent 
impulse from the majestic beauty of a 
new continent—not unaffected, also, by 
our free institutions and free society— 
that the hardy realization of bold concep- 
tions startled the European mind from 
the complacency of self-satisfied repose 
into an unexpected recognition of what 
was really embraced in the study of 
Ornithology. 

To trace the feeble struggles of Orni- 
thology through the fog of technicalities 
thrown around it by the Linnean school, 
and the yet denser mystification of ridi- 
culous legends by later «Cabinet Natu- 
ralists,” to the period when, with the 
impulse of genius in the American wil- 
derness, it emerged into the clear light, 
affords a contrast not a little flatter- 
ing to our national feeling. It need 
not be urged, as an offset, that Wilson 
was a Paisley weaver, and that there- 
fore Scotland is entitled to share his 
honors with us. Had he remained the 
drudging slave of oppressive institutions, 
the daring conception of his great work 
could never have expanded into execu- 
tion. The man was in him undoubtedly 
before he came here; he had felt the 
restless movement of power to accom- 
plish much ; but until the wild grandeur 
of our fresh and boundless scenery burst 
upon him with its inspiration to great 
deeds, these yearnings had been un- 
defined. The direction once given, 
there was everything in the lenient free- 
dom of our social state, in the profuse 
abundance and hospitality by which he 
saw himself surrounded, to encourage him 
with the hope of realizing the sugges- 
tions of his taste.—But he had to send to 
England for his patronage —And was it 
not quite as much as could be expected 





* Leaving Architecture out of the question, for in that we are immeasurably surpassed. 
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of our national infancy, that we should 
furnish her with worthier objects than she 
herself had been able to produce, for the 
outlay of her superfluous and idle wealth ? 
We had hardly recovered from pecuniary 
distresses left by the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and the greater portion of the con- 
tinent was yet a wilderness, but here and 
there impressed by the hands of civilized 
men. Little money and less time were 
the toiling tradesmen by the Atlanti¢ 
shore, and the hardy woodsman on the 
outskirts of the forest, able to spare for 
anything in the shape of Art. The same 
remark may be made of the somewhat 
similar case of Audubon, though without 
the drawback of any dispute as to our 
full and entire claim to the glorious 
«* American Woodsman,” as he proudly 
styled himself, while he “ ruffled among 
his peers,” the lettered giants of the 
« City of the Craigs”—the admired centre 
of observation. He is ours beyond 
any cavil—and it must be acknowledged 
that the fact of our having produced the 
two unrivalled masters of a science 
which has always languished in the old 
world, is somewhat significant of the rele- 
vancy, to say the least of it, of the sugges- 
tion that there is something in our atmo- 
sphere sufficiently congenial to the vital- 
ity of genius. We have only to set forth 
what had actually been accomplished by 
European ornithologists down to the 
time of Wilson, to fully justify any self- 
gratulation of which we may be accused. 

After Aristotle and Pliny, it seems 
that Peter Belon, in 1555, had pub- 
lished at Paris the first book on orni- 
thology. This earliest effort, as might 
be expected, was characterized by great 
imperfections; the attempt at illustra- 
tion was preposterous, and his biogra- 
phies were mainly distinguished for the 
inventive facility, or broad credulity, of 
their author. That this should be so is 
not singular to the birth of this or any 
other science ; but the misfortune is, that 
this inventive credulity has been dupli- 
cated and enlarged upon in most of the 
succeeding versions. The so-called Na- 
turalists have been mere compilers, who 
have not attempted, by personal observa- 
tion of the creatures treated of, out in 
_ the solitude of their own haunts, to cor- 
rect the mistakes of predecessors, and 
faithfully add, to whatever of truth they 
might find, accurate knowledge of their 
own, but have been content to collate 
such statements as they could pick up, 
taking it for granted that whatever had 
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been printed must be gospel. Now, this 
easy simplicity and ready faith has, 
indeed, merit of its own, and, is highly 
commendable in place, but it is ques- 
tionable whether the field of science is 
the legitimate one for its exhibition. 
Gesner, next, assigns the third volume 
of his History of Animals to birds. This 
is almost stereotyped from the former, 
with a few “additions” but not “ im- 
provements.” Francis Willoughby then 
writes a comparatively respectable work 
in Latin, which was afterwards trans- 
lated and improved by Mr. Ray. The 
ground gained by these two men was in 
the adoption of more rational principles 
of classification, which, in the former 
instances, had been loosely determined 
by the character of the food, size, shape, 
&e. But all difficulties on such points 
were fully done away with by the 
appearance, in 1776, of the great nomen- 
clator, Linneus, who reduced nearly the 
whole circle of natural sciences to a 
rigidly accurate and luminous classifica- 
tion, from which there are few ** modern 
instances” of essential variation. Though 
the work of Linneus was in itself vast, 
and indispensably demanded for the dis- 
entanglement of the involutions conse- 
quent upon a large and incessantly accu- 
mulating series of genera, yet the method 
adopted by him, and only wise under 
his use of it, has been, in the hands of 
his disciples, most fatal to the very pro- 
gress it was intended to facilitate. The 
study of. Natural History was now, in a 
eat measure, confined to the mere out- 
ine of harsh and pompous technicalities. 
The naturalist became a stilt-walkin 
bibliograph of swelling epithets, and an 
that lends the charm of vivacity to such 
delightful .subjects was overlaid and 
verily smothered by a ponderous and 
unwieldy terminology. Of course, in 
this crustaceous envelope, Ornithology 
was not particularly inviting. The shell 
was too hard and rough to be readily 
attempted by that nice fastidious taste, 
which most readily appreciates and hap- 
pily illustrates its pleasant themes, and 
it fell almost exclusively into the hands 
of dry old paper-moths, whose dull fa- 
tiguing compilations only tended to stul- 
tify more profoundly the inanities of 
their predecessors. To be sure, it is 
rather a sweeping use of terms to desig- 
nate the labors of Buffon in this way 
without reserve ; for, however deficient in 
accuracy they may be, his style is cer- 
tainly agreeable and popular. His ro- 
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mances have the same irresistible attrac- 
tion of freshness and earnest simplicity 
about them which belongs to the Tales 
of Sinbad the Sailor, and we equally 
relish the piquant gravity of the vera- 
cious narrator, whether he tells us of the 
mighty roc, with its mountain-sized egg, 
or of the marvellous nightingales, con- 
cerning whom Buffon thus endorses :— - 


‘* Gesner tells the following story, which 
he says was communicated to him by a 
friend :— 

«« Whilst I was at Ratisbone, says his 
correspondent, ‘{ put up at an inn, the 
sign of the Golden Crown, where my host 
had three nightingales. It happened at 
that time, being the spring of the year, 
when those birds are accustomed to sing, 
that I was so afflicted with the stone, that 
I could sleep but very little all night. It 
was usual then about midnight, to hear the 
two nightingales jangling and talking with 
each other, and plainly imitating men’s 
discourses. Besides repeating the daily 
discourse of the guests, they chaunted out 
two stories. One of their stories was con- 
cerning the tapster and his wife, who re- 
fused to follow him to the wars as he de- 
sired her; for the husband endeavored to 
persuade his wife,as far as I understood 
by the birds, that he would leave his ser- 
vice in that inn, and go to the wars in 
hopes of plunder. But she refused to fol- 
low him, resolving to stay either at Ratis- 
bone, or go to Nuremberg. There was a 
long and earnest contention between them ; 
and all this dialogue the birds repeated, 
They even repeated the unseemly words 
which were cast out between them, and 
which ought rather to have been suppressed 
and kept a secret. The other story was 
concerning the war which the Emperor 
was then threatening against the Protes- 
tants, which the birds probably heard from 
some of the generals that had conferences 
in the house. These things did they re- 
peat in the night after twelve o’clock, when 
there was a deep silence. But in the day 
time, for the most part, they were silent, 
and seemed to do nothing but meditate and 
revolve with themselves upon what the 
guests conferred together, as they sat at 
table, or in their walks.’” 


“Such is the ity ascribed to the 
nightingale !” is the serious comment 
upon this racy recital of a ‘“ correspon- 
dent” by Monsieur De Buffon, the un- 
paralleled natural philosopher of the 
seventeenth century. But there are 
other traits of this original humorist 
equally flavorous, and in which, happily, 
there is no officious “ correspondent” in- 
terposed to share the honors with him. 
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He tells with a grave facetiousness, as 
one among other marvellous capabilities 
of the Raven, that it « could be taught to 
sing like a man ;” and a specially notable 
individual “had been heard to sing the 
Black Joke with great distinctness, truth 
and HUMoR!!” An interesting bird was 
that,— 
“The grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and 
umorous bird of yore !” 


A yet more funny story he tells about 
the Gigantic Crane of Africa—on open- 
ing which, “a land tortoise ten inches 
long, and a large black cat were found 
entire in its stomach.” It would have 
added to the interest of this fact, if there 
had also been a small live alligator. We 
regret the deficiency, as we Lave long 
wished to find anything that can equal the 
gulletal capacity of the true Mississippi 
Boatman. This story, by the way— 
“tortoise,” ‘black cat,” and all—is 
deliberately repeated by the felicitous 
joker, that Joe Miller of naturalists, who 
compiled the article on Ornithology in 
the British Encyclopedia. Another of 
Buffon’s facetiz, is the yet rarer whim, 
which seems to have possessed him, of 
converting the “* Coot,” properly denomi- 
nated by himself “a well-known bird,” 
into an experienced and skillful navi- 
gator. He says: 


*Itthere makes a nest of such weeds as 
the stream supplies, and lays them among 
the reeds floating on the surface, and rising 
and falling with the water. The reeds 
among which it is built, keep it fast; so 
that it is seldom washed into the middle 
of the stream. But if this happens, which 
is sometimes the case, the bird sits in her 
nest, like a mariner in his boat, and steers, 
with her legs, her cargo into:the nearest 
harbor; there, having attained her port, 
she continues to sit in great tranquillity, 
regardless of the impetuosity of the cur- 
rent; and, though the water penetrates her 
nest, she hatches her eggs in that wet condi- 
tion.” 


Undoubtedly, we have here the origi- 
nal, from which was derived the idea, 
not simply of Noah’s Ark, but of all 
other Arks, Broad Horns, Flat Bottoms, 
or Bottoms of any plane or curve whatso- 
ever, in which men, since time began, 
have “gone down tothe sea.” Who, 
supposing such a mortal to exist, that 
had never in all his days seen or heard 
of a ship or boat, could fail to realize 
the practicability of such easy modes of 
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progression, should he, by any accident, 
chance upon this wonderful Coot,” 
mounted upon her nest, with legs stuck 
through behind for rudders, steering 
«her cargo into the nearest harbor.” 
He would unquestionably go to work, 
and forthwith a new Argo would be 
seen “steering for unknown isles,” in 
search of the ‘ Chimera,” “ Golden 
Fleece ;” or, it may be, what are as like- 
ly to be found, birds’ eggs, that would 
hatch in “ that wet condition.” 

In view of these pleasant absurdities, 
the question almost irresistibly suggests 
itself, whether the great Buffon had ever, 
by any miraculous agp seg & in the 
whole course of his life, seen breathing 
bodily in the flesh a dozen specimens of 
these feathered “ animals,” as he is so 
fond of calling them, of which he dis- 
courses thus humorously. 

One cannot avoid puzzling over the 
problem, whether, if with his stately gait 
and flowing robes, he had ever found 
himself wandering over the fields, he 
would not have been sadly bewildered to 
distinguish a live Field-Mouse from 
the live Tit-Mouse, running before him 
amongst the stubble. But the serious 
truth is, that though in the aggregate of 
M. Buffon’s varied and extensive works, 
he has accomplished a vast deal for gen- 
eral science, in simplifying and popular- 
ising its dry details, yet, to the particu- 
lar department of Ornithology, and, in- 
deed, that also of Zoology may be in- 
cluded, he has done quite as much evil 
as good, to speak with reason ; for, if he 
has clothed its delineations in a more at- 
tractive and universal style, and, there- 
fore, increased the number of students ; 
he has, on the other hand, by such reck- 
less and unpardonable carelessness, as we 
have noticed above, in the collocation of 
his materials, not only done more than 
any body else toward perpetuating the 
errors of old writers, by stamping them 
with the broad seal of his own fame—but 
has himself originally and deliberately, 
added immensely to the stock. But this 
is not all the mischief—By this loose 
and fanciful treatment—the sheer and 
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palpable ignorance, which he exhibited, 
of the vitality of his subjects—a frivolous 
and superficial spirit has been imparted 
to the conduct of the whole round of 
such investigations since. This whole 
vapid and finical tribe of “ cabinet na- 
turalists,” is to be fathered upon Buffon. 
It was perfectly well-known that he 
searcely ever saw a live wild bird or 
beast in his life, and boastingly account- 
ed for his fame in the exclamation, 
“Have I not sat at my desk for fifty 
years ?” And his imitators, not possessed 
of anything of his undoubted genius, sup- 
posed that they, too, could scribble them- 
selves into learned Doctorates, Fellow- 
ships, and Degrees, through subjects 
with which they possessed no fraction of 
practical acquaintance. How was it 
possible for a pedantic dandy, professedly 
unable to tell at sight a goosander from 
a gosshawk, or a chipsquirrel from a 
wren, to write or pencil any thing other 
than nonsense or some /usus nature, when 
he gravely sits down to furnish draw- 
ings, and describe the minutia of habi- 
tudes and characteristics peculiar to each, 
—when to accomplish this, he had so far 
as could be perceived, no earthly ma- 
terials but a certain free and easy apti- 
tude at guess-work, and certain ponder- 
ous folios at his elbow filled with the 
guesses in colors, and —_ in type, of 
others—second-sighted seers like him- 
self. How, unless by special inspir- 
ation, was he to conjecture when these 
“authorities” were in the neighborhood 
of truth. If one of them should happen 
to make the “ Gigantic Crane” of Africa 
swallow a boa constrictor alive, instead 
of merely «a large black cat entire,” what 
could he say “anent” so probable a 
statement. Disputing precedents is dan- 

erous—and down goes the boa, all its 
in and knotted volume swallowed up 
in the profound of his ignorance. Or if 
he should meet with a straggling account 
of a “« White Crow”. having been seen 
in America, what should prevent him 
from basing upon this fact the theory of 
a “white species” * common to this 
country! Certainly not the possession 





* Should our naturalist be guilty of this surprising leap from a single fact to a con- 
clusion, he would not be the solitary instance of this salient facility among European 
Naturalists of our day. Mr. Gould, who has figured amongst them with some pretension. 
is a happy instance in point. (See Gould’s Birds of Europe,—article, Swallow Tailed 
Kite—WVauclerus Furcatus.) He says, as the excuse for introducing this bird to 
such company: “ Two examples of this elegant bird having been taken in this country 
—the first in Argyleshire, the second in Yorkshire—we have considered it as entitled 
(as if it were a high honor) to be included among the Birds of Europe!” It is hard to 
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of any capability of his own to philoso- 
phize on the phenomenon, or any know- 
ledge derived from personal observation 
to the contrary that “all American 
crows are white !”—the rational doubt of 
the old lady being adopted: «how was 
it possible to print a lie ?”—or any dis- 
tinetive character in the colors and out- 
lines of the * plates” before him, from 
which he was to copy his “ illustrations,” 
or even of the faded and dingy refuse of 
some museum, perched on rusty wires 
round his cabinet. Little wonder, how- 
ever, since his veracious master tells of 
the “« Condor flying off with a deer in its 
claws, as an eagle does with a rabbit.” 
These silly fables once printed, there is 
no getting rid of them. They become a 
part of the staple of our knowledge: for 
each successive “ picker and stealer ” of 
the odds and ends of such literature, 
more dull and witless than he who pil- 
fered betore him, is afraid to tamper with 
the substance of the assumed tacts he 
may find, farther than to dove-tail them 
by some shallow trick of verbiage, into 
a cranney of his own “ cabinet, ” so that 
they continue the same, but more in- 
suffurable in disguise. And yet such 
animals are “ naturalists,” with rows of 
capitals strung after their names. Gene- 
rated in the shadows of the two extremes 
ot the systems of Linnaeus and Buffon, 
these creatures are true Cheiroptera, 
leather-winged and purblind “ between- 
ites,” that go flitting with the owls in 
twilight, through the trunk-shatted, leaf- 
fretted aisles ot nature’s temples. They 
may now, with impunity, scare away the 
musical dreams of song-birds by the dull 
flapping of their frowsey wings—but let 
them bewareof thesunshine. Should they 
venture out in it, would not the whole 
woods be astir with avenging tomtits, 
wrens and jays, whom they had villified 
by their twattle and “drawings from 
hfe.” indignantly fluttering about their 
ears, with snapping beaks and screams of 
waggish tauntings? . Birds know, un- 
doubtedly, by intuition, who are their 
true friends. [f you turn over the 
plates of Audubon, you will observe 
that many of his birds look as if they 
had formed one of such a group— 
as if the great genius had come across 
them driving some cowering “ natura- 
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list” to the shelter of his “ cabinet,” and 
they, at the pleasant request of their 
affectionate friend, had consented to 
“sit” till he took their portraits on the 
spot. How else could he have imparted 
so much of the sparkle of vivaciousness 
and comic wrath to their expression ? 

Be this as it may, such delineations 
as Audubon’s, no matter how ob- 
tained, are an immortal satire upon this 
whole school of stuffed-specimen preten- 
ders, Brisson, Gmelin, Turton, Griffeth, 
Gesner, &c., who have afflicted Science 
with the nightmare of their wretched 
figures and indigestible crudities. Even 
the so often quoted Pennant, and his suc- 
cessor, Latham, did little more than unite 
the ridiculous “three-line brevity,” pe- 
culiar to the descriptions of Linnaeus, 
with the recklessness and total want of 

ractical knowledge we have noted in 
3uffon, while Latham even proceeded so 
far as to illustrate each of the genera with 
aplate! Bran and feather“ specimens” 
were evidently not so abundant in 1781 
as now; or as even in the time of Mr. 
Gould’s book, for he has managed to illus- 
trate each individual !—after what sort 
of fashion we shal! presently inquire. 

We have before remarked how per- 
fectly the artistical department of orni- 
thology has kept pace with the bio- 
graphical. In tracing them to this — 
we find them equally contemptible ; for 
the same causes which prevented any 
approach to excellence in the one case, 
operated in the other. Neither artist or 
writer had ever seen anything, or thought 
it necessary to know any thing, of the 
live birds. The idea of mounting knap- 
sack and gun, and trudging thousands of 
miles through brake and morass, over 
«* sands, shores, and desert wildernesses,” 
encountering and braving the “ immi- 
nence” of many perils,-exposed to all 
«the spite of wreakful elements,” purely 
for love of nature, and scientific accuracy, 
would have set one of these philosophi- 
cal amateurs to shuddering. To bespat- 
ter black coat and silken Tete, get half 
starved and catch a death cold in “ col- 
lecting materials” were simply prepos- 
terous—when the Zoological gardens 
are close at hand, and the museums 
are filled with specimens. To be sure 
they have been dead afew years, and 





tell which of his conclusions is the most rich, That, because two specimens (not 
“examples !”) of a bird have chanced to be blown across the ocean, it is therefore to 
be ranked as European, or the implication, by the word “ entitled,” of the honor done 
to the poor Kite in being made a subject of Mr. Gould’s pencil. 
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owe their present forms very much to 
the taste of the ignorant tradesman who 
“wired” and stuffed them—but the 
colors are there ; they do not fade—that 
is, not much—and by a slight exertion of 
fancy it will be easy enough to make 
them “sister nature’s own shape” of 
birds again, so that shortly a magnificent 
five vol. illustrated work makes its ap- 
pearance. 
Contrast all this farrago with the lan- 

guage of a man who knew what he was 

oing, [t was during those weary wan- 
derings in which Audubon coursed back 
and forth «the seasons from equator 
to the pole,” that in the far south he met 
with the “ Carracas Eagle,” then a new 
bird to him. After making several efforts, 
creeping along ditches, and “ crawlin 
flat upon the ground, through burrs ron | 
mud holes,” pushing his gun before him, 
and the ** mortification” of frequent fail- 
ures, a specimen was at last obtained. 
He proceeds to say : 


**T immediately began my drawing of it. 
The weather was sultry, the thermometer 
being at 89° ; and, to my surprise, the vivid 
tints of the plumage were fading much 
faster than I had ever seen them in like 
circumstances, insomuch that Dr. Be.x, 
of Dublin, who saw it when fresh, and 
also when I was finishing the drawin 
twenty-four hours after, said he coul 
scarcely believe it to be the same bird. 
How often have I thought of the changes 
which [ have seen effected in the colors of 
the bill, lege, eyes, and even the plumage 
of birds, when looking on imitations which 
I was aware were taken from stuffed speci- 
mens, and which I well knew could not be 
accurate! The skin, when the bird was 
quite recent, was of a bright yellow. The 
skin was saved with great difficulty, and 
its plumage had entirely lost its original 
lightness of coloring. The deep red of the 
fleshy parts of the head had assumed a 
purplish livid hue, and the spoil scarcely 
resembled the coat of the living Eagle.” 


This is the way in which one of the 
truest naturalists who ever delineated form 
of bird, beast, or creeping thing, consi- 
dered it necessary to labor in his vocation, 
and this is hts opinion about the evanes- 
cence of colors in the dead subjects, and, 
as is of course implied, of the undoubted- 
ly wide play for the «« fancy” in replacing 
them. Perhaps Mr. Gould, or some 
other five-volume illustrator of European 
birds, knows better! Who can tell? 
[t may be that European birds do not 
lose color like the «« Carracas Eagle,” or 
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that Mr. Gould’s pencil isa ‘ better 
nature ‘” 

But Ornithology began to look up 
in spite of all the drawbacks we 
have been tracing, and, in 1805, we 
hail with delight the advent of a 
Frenchman, M. de Vallient, the first 
man, as yet, who seemed to have at 
all apprehended what was implied in 
his calling. His work, ‘ Orseaur 
@ Afrique,” on the Birds of Paradise, 
Rolias, Toucans, and Barbets, was com- 
paratively a splendid affair. The figures, 
greatly beyond anything which had been 
done, were meritorious for a degree of 
elaboration in the finish of the plumage, 
and more accuracy of outline and atten- 
tion to coloring. The families of birds 
treated of were very gorgeous, and the 
coloring necessarily showy, and—whe- 
ther as effective as it might have been, or 
not—this, together with the novelty of 
such an attempt, caused the book to 
create quite a sensation. And it deserved 
todo so. Though no attempt was made 
at spirited expression of character in the 
attitudes, grouping, or accessories of his 
plates, yet the ground gained in fidelity 
of treatment, here, as well as in the 
letter-press, was striking and obvious. 
A number of British works now fol- 
lowed, but none of them marked by any 
very distinctive improvement. Colonel 
Montagu’s Ornithological Dictionary was 
altogether the most respectable, and be- 
came afterwards, with the admirable and 
judicious additions of Professor Rennie, 
a standard and notable book. Indeed, 
the just discrimination of this last gentle- 
man, in his able exposure of the imper- 
fections, the stale, unprofitable spirit, of 
the whole school of formalists, went far 
toward rousing men to an appreciation 
of how little they had really accom- 
plished, and how much remained yet 
to be done in Ornithology. 

The noble work of Wilson now began 
to make its appearance, and the fresh- 
ness of his hardy original genius was 
keenly relished. It was at once per- 
ceived how much the attractiveness of 
his subject was heightened by the cir- 
cumstance of his personal intimacy and 
association with the creatures described 
in many of the conditions of natural 
freedom. His fine descriptions had a 
savor of the wilderness about them. 
His birds were living things, and led 
out the heart in yearning through the 
scenes of a primeval earth to recognise 
them in their own wild homes, singing 
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to the solitude from some chosen spray, 
or plying, with careless grace, on busy 
wings, their curious sports aud labors. 
Here is the legitimate purpose of works 
of this character—to fill the mind with 
such pleasant images as will win the 
affections forth from the dull centre of 
mere human sympathies, through all the 
wonders of the outer world, up, with a 
wise and chastened adoration, to the 
Power that framed it. Wilson, to a 
greater degree than any man who had 
yet appeared, felt himself, and caused 
others to recognize, this apostleship of 
the true naturalist. 

It was an era, a happy era in Philoso- 
phy, when art had linked its remoter 
teachings to the hearts of men; and to 
Wilson, undoubtedly belongs the glory of 
having fairly pioneered its ushering. It 
is impossible to regard the labors of 
this man, even in a purely scientific 
light, without astonishment; but when 
we come to take into consideration all 
the pitiable afflictions and degrading 
misery entailed upon him by “ caste,” 
in his own country, we are lost in af- 
fectionate admiration of his indomitable 
yenius, as we see the shrunk veins of the 

rd emigrant swelling, when he has 
touched our shore, with a new life hardy 
= to cope with the rude elements 
by which he found himself surrounded 
and carry through triumphantly his re- 
markable undertaking. Spirits with the 
vigor in them his possessed ask only 
the vital air of freedom. Difficulties then 
are nothing. It is no wonder, when 
those trophies which he had wrestled 
for alone with Nature in her bare and 
unhoused wilds and had won through 
trials and poverty, unassisted, had been 
returned to that country which drove him 
forth in , and it had been offered 
a share of his glory for its pout. that it 
should have poured out freely the dross 
upon him in very shame. Nor is it sur- 
prising that in the eager reaction of its 
nitence, it should continue to exalt 

im too highly—claiming for him, to the 
detriment of others, more than his just 
dues. We think it very natural that, 
glorious old « Christopher,” puzzled be- 
tween the heartfelt and generous recog- 
nition, he hardly conceals, of the out- 
of-sight supremacy of Audubon, and 
some compunctious qualms of a yet far- 
ther expiation due to the shade of the 
neglected Wilson, should have split the 
difference, by making them « brothers.” 
Well, and brothers they are, by all those 
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sacred bonds which link the tall fra- 
ternity of genius—brothers they are in 
all the higher virtues of manhood—bro- 
thers they are in the yet more intimate 
sense, that the same objects and the same 
field have been labored upon by each ; but, 
that they are equals in the sense of 
Christo & ‘** same stature,” we alto- 
gether deny. We should as well talk of 
elevating the knotted front of Gifford, of 
murderous Jeffery, or the sleek scalp of a 
modern Reviewer into that rare altitude— 
till «* the crowns of their heads touch”— 
from which the broad brow of « Maga 
throned” smiles serenely down upon her 
empire! They are not equal! By the 
same sign, that Christopher like an- 
other “ bald” and “ full-winged bird,” yet 
holds the empyrean alone,—Audubon, 
though “last shall be first.” First—in 
that, though Wilson displayed the noblest 
elements of greatness in the staunch, un- 
conguerable vigor with which he met the 
difficulties in his path—Audubon exhibit- 
ed quite as much “game,” and in the 
om 6 gn grandeur of his scheme, 

ad full as many trialstosurmount. First 
—inthat, while the biographies of Wilson 
were full of natural spirit, of grace 
and power, greatly beyond all his pre- 
decessors, yet those of Audubon are 
far more minute and carefully detailed, 
—introducing us one after another, to a 
more intimate fellowship with each in- 
dividual of the wide family of his love, 
through every piquant and distinctive 
trait of gesture, air, and movement, char- 
acterising al] the phases of their nature, 
without the faults of generalization, and 
too much credence in hear-say, or a 
gloomy and unphilosophic spirit, since the 
mild and loving geniality of childhood 
breathes Protea every line. First, more- 
over, by the reason that, while the draw- 
ings of Wilson are nobly advanced upon 
all that had yet been accomplished, are 
free and accurate in outline and elegant 
in finish, yet those of Audubon are su- 
perior to them beyond all measure of 
comparison. And here is the clear ground 
of distinction on which the more power- 
ful genius steps forth in the proper garb 
of its own striking and unmistakable in- 
dividuality, and appeals to the eye at 
once for a recognition of its creations, as 
alone original and apart from all others. 
Audubon’s drawings are quite as singu- 
lar and unapproached as any one of the 
phenomena of art by which we mark the 
ages. Wilson’s pencil has been content 
with a mere portraiture, correct, indeed, 
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of proportion, and a color barely sugges- 
tive; but the “ sigil” of the necromancer 
has not only caught the play of sunlight, 
shivered gorgeous in metallic hues from 
each particular fibre of their plumes, (ina 
word, created the true style of coloriag,) 
but has stilled these arrowy cleavers 
of the elements amidst their own clouds, 
upon the very waves on which they 
loved “ to sit and swing,” by “ the beach- 
ed verge,” on the precipitous perch, or 
twig and leaf and berry of the boughs 
that were their homes—stilled them, too, 
in all the character of passionate life— 
their loves, battles, chases, gambols, 
thefts—the gitecquery and grace, every 
mode and mood of their being amidst 
their native scenes. Each plate is a full 
length family portrait, with all the ac- 
cessories historical. They are perfect in 
themselves and tell the whole story more 
clearly than words could do. Taken 
apart they are chapters in the “ lllumin- 
ated Bible” of nature—and very pleasant 
is the creed they teach, full of merry 
thoughts that make the heart go lightly, 
and plumy shapes, of strange, undreamed- 
of beauty, come and go through the still 
air of musings, till we grow devout with 
thinking how God has made the rough- 
est places of our earth so populous with 
lovely things that can surprise us into 
oy. 

But to leave offrhapsodizing. Wilson’s 
claim to originality, in having first con- 
ceived the magnificent design of illustrat- 
ing the Birds of America, and led the 
van of Practical Science in its relations 
to Ornithology, is certainly a most im- 
posing one, and one with which no after 
exertions of mere talent, however tireless, 
devoted, and successful it might be, 
could by any possibility compete. But 
genius can do what talent cannot. It is 
above all rules and “ saws,” and scorns 
the measure of an aphorism. 


‘“* When the power fails into the mighty 
hands 
Of Nature—the spirit, giant born, 
Who listens only to himself - 


such things are effected, as an age of 
the leaden attainments of studied acqui- 
sition cannot accomplish. Audubon, in 
the unique and striking originality of his 
drawings and the whole treatment of his 
themes has so far out-stripped, in a bold 
ion of design and execution, any 
thing of Wilson’s which may be denom- 
inated suggestive even, as to leave scarce- 
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ly any room for cc..parison in this last 
issue. If Wilson was original, our or- 
nithologist is infinitely more so. Wilson 
has all the advantages in such a contrast. 
«‘ He was first in the field,” and with the 
world—that said, all is said. Whatever 
has been done since must be footed on to 
his account with fame, at least to the point 
of careful balance with that of any one 
who has chanced to come after him. 
This is not strictly just. We admit 
cheerfully all that is righteously due to 
the Paisley adventurer. But we cannot 
perceive why—when the fact that he is 
not entitled to it, is clear as a sunburst 
to any observer—he should be elevated 
into an equal rank with Audubon. It 
has been too much the way of the world 
to ease its conscience of present injus- 
tice and neglect of genius, by an internal 
reservation that it will pile up posthum- 
ous honors mountain high. Now it is 
surely to be apprehended that this genius 
though « of so airy and light a quality,” 
has yet something to seek “ of the earth, 
earthy,” in common with the rest of men 
—and that, therefore, the recognizing 
with its own proper eyes, the just claims 
of an claiaal mind, by the country to 
which it has added lustre, cannot be a 
matter of indifference. Let us be in 
time for once. Audubon has nothing of 
glory to ask of us. The fruition of his 
tame began long ago, in a foreign coun- 
try, when Cuvier at once pronounced his 
drawings “ the most splendid monument 
which art had yet erected in honor of 
Ornithology.” But this he has a right to 
demand of us—that we, his countrymen, 
should guard his honors from even the 
shadow of an imputation. We drove 
him to the embrace of a foreign land for 
patronage—but there, amidst all the pomp 
of courts and the intoxication of sudden 
success, he was still proudly the Ameri- 
can Woodsman; nothing could damp 
that noble pride, and through every page 
he has written, we can still see it looking 
out with the same calm, abiding affection. 
We should not, then, be the last to vindi- 
cate such valorous faith. The man of his 
age, the illustrious Frenchman, has led 
the way in defining his supremacy, and 
yet the American mind, since Professor 
ilson pronounced his autocratic fiat, 
that they “ were equals,” has been timid 
to say in plain words—no! our Audubon 
is regally the head and front of illustra- 
tive science ; the dictum of Christopher 
to the contrary notwithstanding, he is 
the ornithologist of the world, and the 
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favorite, Wilson, must be content to 
stand below him. The Americans are 
too much afraid of the shadow of their 
own greatness. The Stamp Act is vir- 
tually tyrannizing yet, and their inde- 

ndence but partially attained. They 
love been too frequently content to await 
the verdict of a foreign country upon the 
claims of native genius, and thankfully 
to accept whatever pittance of praise she 
might allow. Conscious of exercising 
this mental despotism, so enduringly hon- 
orable to us, Britain can afford now and 
then to talk finely and prettily about 
such men as Franklin, Webster, and Au- 
dubon, when we send them over into her 
midst; but there is always the shade of 
a Davy, a Burke, or, from “the living 
umbrage,” a Gould, to menace her be- 
nevolent fancy back into the bounds of 
just reserve. These men, she saith, are 
undoubtedly very great, but it is equally 
certain they are not Davys, Burkes, or 
Goulds. This proviso being accepted, we 
may happily be permitted to congratulate 
ourselves upon having produced at least 
three second-rate men. How touchingly 
maternal and magnanimous is this, of our 
queenly ancestress. 


* Duller than the fat weed 
That roots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf,” 


would be the heart that is not melted by 
such genial beneftcence. But we hope we 
shall be enabled,in what remains, tomake 
a becoming exhibition of our gratitude. 
Before the interest and excitement cre- 
ated by the appearance of the Nos. of 
Wilson had subsided, another pilgrim 
from the far wilderness made his appear- 
ance amid the learned circles of the 
Scottish capital. He carried a_port- 
folio under his arm, and came on an 
adventure to this seat of the mind’s roy- 
alty and of voluptuous wealth. There 
was a look of nature’s children about 
him. His curled, shining hair, thrown 
back from his open front, fell in dark 
clusters down his shoulders—those fea- 
tures, moulded after “the high old Ro- 
man fashion,” those sharp, steady eyes, 
that straight figure and elastic tread, 
were a strange blending of the Red Man 
and the pure-blooded Noble. A curious 
trader, he. But when his wondrous 
wares were all unfolded and spread out 
before their eyes, what a delicious thril- 
ling of amazement and delight was 
felt throughout that fastidious epicurean 
crowd. in gorgeous show! e heart 
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of a virgin world unfolded, teeming with 
rare and exquisite thoughts, that had 
been born in the deep solitudes of her 
young musings, and, by some strange 
enchantment, caught as they gleamed 
past with all the bright hues and airy 
graces of their fresh, ileeting lives—with 
flower and tree, and rock and wave, as 
beautiful and new as they, thrown in to 
make the fairy pageant real. It was a 
surprising revelation, and when they 
knew that it all had been the work, the 
obscure, unaided work, through years 
of enduring toil, of that young wanderer, 
they were astonished into overwhelming 
admiration. They loaded him with adu- 
lation, and with honors; they took him 
by the hand, generously, and led him 
up to his success. 

Such was the effect of Audubon’s ap- 
pearance in Edinburgh. Men felt thata 
great creation had come forth—that one 
of the ** masterfull spirits” of the race of 
the olden time was among them—and 
they loved, caressed, and cherished him. 
How could they do otherwise? There 
is a compelling presence to successful 
genius, that will bear through its pur- 
poses. 

About the same time, an English work 
in the field of illustrative Ornithology 
was making its appearance. It was on 
the basis of Wilson’s method, and exhi- 
bited some slight advance in the execu- 
tion of the mere still life of the figures. 
Audubon generously took great interest 
in it, and assisted Mr. Gould, under 
whose supervision it was prosecuted, 
with frequent and various suggestions. 
He found him laboring at * stutied speci- 
mens,” with all the faults and feebleness 
of the old school, though with some- 
what more dignity and breadth of design, 
and higher elaboration in finish. The 
first volume, which was out before he 
had access to the drawings of Audubon, 
or had met with him personally, is a 
mere transcript of contents from the 
shelves of the Royal Museum. The 
figures are as lifeless and void of expres- 
sion in his plates, as the bead-eyed and 
musty skeletons from which they were 
copied; and the few accessories of rock, 
bough, or water, have a suspicious look 
about them, as if the transfer had em- 
braced, also, the paper craigs and wire 
boughs, on which they were perched in 
their glass cases. The care, however, 
displayed in coloring, and in the delicate 
minuteness with which the plumage had 
been labored, afforded a promise of ex- 
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cellence that interested Mr. Audubon. 
With that unselfish kindness which is 
the attendant of a noble devotion to 
science, he endeavored to impress the 

lishman with his own happy appre- 
ciation of what art really demanded, and 
lent him many valuable hints from his 
more extended and practical experience. 
He had, also, the plates of the Birds of 
America by him in addition. The result 
is immediately apparent in the second 
volume. His birds now begin to look 
as if there might be life under their fea- 
thers; indeed, they shortly became a 
marvellous sprightly family—some of 
them with an air of saucy liveliness about 
them, which made them astonishingly 
like American birds: 

Is Mr. Gould frankly and honorably 

teful? Does he fairly acknowledge 

e source from whence his birds had 
caught this sudden vitality ?—does he 
register the spell that waked them up? 
Yes, he is grateful-—grateful as it is 
becoming and dignified of an English- 
man to be to a vagrant from America, 
who had been permitted the honor of 
making accidental “suggestions” to the 
great ornithological illustrator of the 
British capital. He introduces him within 
the halo of his own glory by printing 
his name with an * Esquire” to it, in the 
preface to his “gorgeous” five-volume 
work. “J. J. Audubon, Esq.,” occurs in 
the middle of a list of some twenty other 
Honorables, to whom “‘ my thanks are 
likewise due, for the warm interest they 
have at all times taken in the present 
work.” Affectionate man! Our eyes 
are almost dimmed in reading this touch- 
ing acknowledgment! How pleasing to 
Audubon’s genial nature it undoubtedly 
is, to have been incidentally a cause of 
80 fine adisplay of humanity in its more 
delightful phases ! 

With all our zeal for the honor of the 
American, we might possibly have been 
so far disarmed by such an exhibition, 
as to have forborne the “ tale we could 
unfold,” but that another, and even more 
surprising display of this peculiar gra- 
titude, from a different quarter, has put 
us upon our best behavior for a suit- 
able return in the name of our coun- 
try, thus courteously oppressed. We 
find the following singular passage in 
the work of a contemporary ornitholo- 
gist, who wrote a continuation of Wilson 
It is from « Bonaparte’s Geographical 
and Comparative List of the Birds of 
Europe and North America: By Charles 
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Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Musignano. 
London: 1838.” (He, too, might have 
added, “assisted by J. J. Audubon !”) 
He says 


“Throughout the list, I have quoted, 
as types of the species under considera- 
tion, the figures of the great works of Mr, 
Gould and Mr. Audubon on the Ornitho- 
logy of the two regions, as they must be 
considered the standard works on the sub- 
ject. The merit of Mr. Audubon’s work 
yields only to the size of his book; while 
Mr. Gould’s work on the Birds of Europe 
— inferior in size to that of Mr. Audubon— 
is the most beautiful work that has ever 
appeared in this or any other country.” 


It would undoubtedly be invidious in 
us to make any comment upon this—to 
even insinuate a wonder that a person- 
age bearing this world-renowned name 
would consent to resign his reputation 
as a man of science, through all time, 
to the doubtful association of such an 
expression of mere professional or per- 
sonal spite. We accordingly shall say 
no word on this point, though we may 
be  eemageai to urge that, as a fair issue 
is here made, and fairly registered be- 
tween the two—made, too, by a Euro- 
pean—we are at liberty, “sans” the 
onerous obligation due to each, to meet 
it without reserve. This we shall ac- 
cordingly endeavor to do. By contrast- 
ing the plates of Mr. Gould’s four last 
volumes of the Birds of Europe with 
Mr, Audubon’s Birds of America, it will 
soon be perceived that we have not over- 
rated the indebtedness of that gentleman 
to our ornithologist, and that, indeed, 
Mr. Gould has given an astonishingly 
wide interpretation to the “ warm inter- 
est” for which he so eloquently expresses 
his gratitude. 

We observe, in looking over Gould, 
that after we get through with the family 
of Raptores (who are dull, sleepy-look- 
ng see on his sheets, but, on Au- 
dubon’s, full of the keen action of their 
fierce habits), and get among the smaller 
tribes figured in, the second and third 
volumes, we are surprised to meet with 
one, now and then, exhibiting all the 
expressive play of real life. When you 
come to Gould’s Redbreasted Flycatcher 
(Muscicapar parva), for instance, if you 
will then turn to No. 37, plate 185, 
Bachman’s Warbler, Audubon, and com- 
pare the two, you will find no difficulty 
in accounting for this marvellous viva- 
city of Mr. Gould’s pencil. The Fly- 
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catcher isan exact copy of the Warbler, 
with the exception that it is slightly 
more stooped upon the twig, so as to 
conceal a hair’s breadth or so of the 
right claw—in other respects there is no 
shade of difference in outline and posi- 
tion. But turn over further to Audubon’s 
Wood Warbler ; lay that by the side of 
the Flycatcher, and the resemblance is so 
full, in the minutest point, that you can- 
not fail to perceive that in this case Mr. 
Gould has actually lined his drawing 
over the other, instead of copying—for 
there is not the slightest perceptible vari- 
ation, except that while the bill of Audu- 
bon’s bird is slightly parted, that of 
Gould’s is closed. Was it a guilty con- 
sciousness made the Englishman shut 
his bird’s mouth, for fear he should let 
out the secret of the theft? Look at the 
« Hooded Warbler, Audubon,” by side of 
the “ Cirl Bunting, Gould”—attitude the 
same. The Warbler has its breast to 
you, stooping from a twig-—Bunting isa 
copy 80 closely taken, that even so hard 
faced a pilferer is a little startled, and to 
escape the charge of over-lining again, 
he carries the twig from which his bird 
stoops, across the heay, at a slightly dif- 
ferent angle. 

That these are not mere coincident re- 
semblances you will be satisfied, by 
continuing this comparison. Turn now 
to “ Morton’s Finch, (male), Audubon” 
—observe it closely so that the eye will 
take in perfeetly the character of the 
drawing.—Then open to « Water Finch 
(male), Gould,”—you immediately recog- 
nize the American Bird transferred. There 
is no mistaking this—for the peculiari- 
ties of attitude and expression are broadly 
distinctive. Here, too, you detect the 
miserable shifts to which Mr. Gould has 
been compelled to resort, forthe purpose 
of throwing off the eye from this recog- 
nition he so much dreads. His bird, for 
instance, is the largest,—then he has re- 
versed its position on the plate, set it 
lower down, and so grouped the ac- 
cessories as to confuse a critic. The 
other figure of the female in the same 
plate is dull enough to be all his own, 
while the male is as much out of place 
in such company, as the chiselled cornice 
of a Doric Temple under the eaves of a 
mud hut. Another instance of this. 
“ Macgillivary’s Ground Warbier (male), 
Audubon”—compare with “ Scarlet Gros- 
beak—Gould.” You perceive the po- 
sition of the Grosbeak, which is that of 
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stooping in the act of taking wing, is 
copied from the «Ground Warbler,” it 
being merely reversed. This is the fa- 
vorite trick. If you continue to turn 
the leaves of the second and third vols., 
you recognise the sprightly and effective 
posture of the Ground Warbler duplicat- 
ed on every third or fourth plate, with 
the most amusing variations from its 
original position in the drawing—now 
higher up—now nearer the middle—now 
close to the ground, with leaf, twig, and 
flower adjusted ingeniously to conceal 
the transfer. In a word, he has taken 
out this favorite figure, and patched it in- 
to some score of his plates, where it al- 
ways looks as if it were ashamed of its 
company. What is still more diverting 
—though the Englishman seems to pos- 
sess a conscience quite sufficiently ac- 
commodating, to have permitted an ex- 
tension of these appropriations to any 
degree, yet he has been restrained either 
by the national trait of prudence, or a 
proper estimate of his own genius, which 
possibly dared not attempt the more 
active expressions of Audubon. He has 
taken three or four of such quietly ef- 
fective and characteristic postures for 
pets, as could be most readily slided into 

is groups, without too much startling 


by the contrast. By a —e dupli- 
ely 


cation of these so as barely to avoid the 
= consequent upon a direct in- 
ringment of copyright, he has managed 
to give his last four volumes a partial- 
ly spirited tone, altogether foreign to the 
rst. There are yet one or two instan- 
ces of this cunning latrociny which oc- 
cur to us as too rich not be noted. Turn 
to “Scaup Duck (male and female), 
Audubon”—you perceive them to be 
both upon the land but near the water. 
The female in the foreground, asleep, 
while the male stands alert beyond her; 
now refer to “‘ Redheaded Pochard (male 
and female,) Gould, 5th vol,”"—you re- 
cognise your first acquaintances the 
Scaup Ducks at a glance—though, 
with the usual maneeuvre they are turned 
the other way ; and instead of being both 
on land—-which would have been rather 
too palpable—the female rests on the 
water, while the male, though at pre- 
cisely the same relative distance, is made 
to stand upon the ground. Here the 
trick is so shallow, that detection can 
not be fora moment at fault. You see 
that the Scaup Ducks have been accu- 
rately overlined, then lifted up from the 
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original “ grounding” and Jet down up- 
on a new one, by Gould, who found it 
safer for his pencil, to adjust earth and 
water differently beneath them, than to 
tamper in the slightest degree with the 
proportions of the figures themselves. 

Again: Audubon’s “Golden Plover” 
is standing in a very characteristic posi- 
tion, on one leg, the other gracefully half 
drawn up. On looking at it, you feel 
that the bird is at ease, resting naturally. 
Gould, in his “ Bastard Plover,” endea- 
vors to appropriate this position, which 
is very peculiar, but in his awkward fear 
of detection, he has just altered it enough 
to destroy the centre of gravity in his 
picture, and produce the ludicrous effect 
of a bird in the very act of falling over, 
as if it were nodding on one leg, with its 
eyes wide open. 

We will not fatigue the reader by a 
farther extension of these contrasts, 
though we have abundant materials. No 
one with a true eye can glance over the 
two works together, without perceiving 
on almost every other page of Gould’s 
later vols. the fullest confirmation of our 
petee. He will perceive, in the spirit- 

inaptitude, the high but incorrect 
coloring of the first volume, the heavy 
mechanical characteristics of Mr. Gould’s 
natural style. On further examination 
he will realize how impossible it is for 
dull mediocrity to catch the creative in- 
spiration, even from the contact of asso- 
ciation with genius—for instead of grasp- 
ing all that it had accomplished by a 
healthful mapregnetion, as the suggestion 
and basis of still higher efforts—of bolder 
and nobler strugglings: up toward the 
rfect, it has, in the miserable penury of 
its weakness, pilfered and smuggled what 
it dared not aim to equal, and then, to 
cover its meanness, refused any recogni- 
tion of more than remote and general ob- 

igation. This may be in strict conformit 

with Mr. Gould’s, or the English codicil 
of right, but it is hardly recognized this 
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side of the waters. Mr. Gould, whose 
work scarcely contains a single legitimate 
and original trait of ornithological cha- 
racter, who, even asa copyist, cannot 
place his figures nght upon either earth 
or water*—to which he has been necessi- 
tated to transfer them—is to be considered 
as at the head of ornithological science. 
The “ tpse dixit” of Charles Lucian Bo- 
naparte, Prince of Musignano, being re- 
ceived asauthority, his‘ is the most beau- 
tiful work that has ever appeared in this 
or any other country.” Pshaw! we 
shall be rather pitiful than contemptuous 
towards such misguided persons as 
have hearkened to this “voice,” not 
«from the wilderness.” Shall we remind 
youthat Audubon haselevated illustrative 
Ornithology from a state little short of a 
crude | unrecognized position as a 
feature,—along with “« Cock Robin, ” and 
« Robinson Crusoe” epitomised—of the 
unmeaning toy-books of children, into the 
highest rank of Art which has striven 
truthfully to exhibit nature? Shall we re- 
mind you that in addition to having fixed 
it upon the profound basis of science as an 
illustrator, he has, as an accurate obser- 
ver, qarried its definition out of sight 
above predecessors or cotemporaries, 
into the atmosphere of natural and practi- 
cal philosophy—elaborating the delinea- 
tions of sex, age, seasons and climate, into 
a precision and reality which must consti- 
tute the firm ground-work of future inves- 
tigations ?—in a word, thathe has created, 
through Ornithology, the most alluring 
feature ‘es presented of that cheerful and 
broad philosophy which leads « through 
nature up to nature’s God?” If you do 
not know all this, learn more of Audu- 
bon through his own works, and you 
will recognize it. We must defer to 
another*No. a more familiar and pleasing 
intercourse with the man as well as 
naturalist, and with the wild natural 
scenes, which are the back-ground of 
his subjects. 





* It is somewhat curious that his water-fowl ass, with scarce an exception, when 
placed on ¢he surface, at either an incorrect angle with the plane of the horizon, or not 
characteristically immersed. 
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Mr. Eprror: 


Though by early predilections and at all periods of my life, I have been a delighted 
worshiper, either in the chaste Pantheon of classic lore, or in the grand, though incon- 
gruous, temple of the moderns, yet, even in boyhood, I was a not incurious observer of the 
cotemporary history of the country in which and for which I was born and bred. During 
the last sixteen years, more especially, have I watched with an eye of serious concern 
the sentiments and measures of the “ progressive” party, to whose influence may mainly 
be ascribed those sudden and disastrous changes, which have swept the land as with a 
whirlwind, as well as that general and rapid popular deterioration, which, if not at once 
arrested by all the wise heads and strong arms in the nation, will soon ‘oat us on the 
brink of evident and utter ruin. With your permission, then, P will hazard through 
your pages occasional remarks on the more prominent points of our national character, 
to indicate some of the dangers and safeguards of our order of things, and to suggest 
whereby we may avoid the one, and retain the other. Careless of notoriety, and desir- 
ous only of contributing my mite to the weifare of my countrymen and country, I yet 
hope that whatever truths I may utter will not fall upon unwilling ears, though I take 
shelter behind the ‘“‘ nominis umbra,” and conceal a name, which, if published, could 
not by its celebrity enforce the doubtful to conviction. 

MARYLAND 


OUR COUNTRY. 
No. lL. 


Ir we are not to believe with Jenkin- 
son, in the Vicar of Wakefield, that « the 
world is in its dotage,” no more are we 
to imagine that it was lately in its infan- 
tile state of ignorance and weakness, 
and now, with intellect just opening and 
powers that begin to feel their strength, 
is conning the first elements of moral, 
political, and social wisdom. No:—the 
world has always had the knowledge, 
but not the love of its duty, and pos- 
sessed, from its very birth, the wisdom, 
without the wish, to be happy. Almost 
every truth essential to the well-being of 
our race, was promulgated centuries ago. 
But they have been too weak and change- 
ful to live according to their light. Men 
have always been too much blinded by 
their eagerness for present pleasure and 
immediate profit, to consider the scope 
of their whole existence, and attend to 
the general and permanent result of their 
actions. From immemorial time the 
have known their débt to Heaven, their 
obligations to their fellows, and their 
duties to themselves; and had they car- 
ried out their knowledge in correspond- 
ent action their advancement would now 
be immeasurably greater in every depart- 
ment of moral as well as physical life, 
and the light which in its effects is still 
but a glimmering dawn would long since 
have brightened into the fullness of day. 
In the character of our government, and 
in the ostensible spirit of our laws, we 


are, indeed, a nation “ nostri generis” — 
our own creator—a rule and model for 
ourselves. But viewed as the subjects 
of divine and human law, we individu- 
ally and collectively possess the same 
passions, weaknesses, and vices, as have 
the men of all ages and nations; and 
with us as with them, the demon of popu- 
lar frenzy crouches ever in the dark 
cavern of the future, one day, it may be, 
to spring forth upon us, like a tropical 
tornado, 


** Which, hushed in grim repose, awaits his 
evening prey.” 


The standard, by which to judge of a 
nation’s greatness, isa standard of the 
mind and heart; a standard which the 
materialist cannot apply ; whose uses the 
demagogue cannot understand. Her 
power and her grandeur dwell not in the 
numbers of her people, or the barriers of 
Nature—in her vegetable riches, or her 
mineral wealth—in the strength of her 
navy, or the discipline of her army—in 
the gold of her treasury, or her muni- 
ments of war. Her opulence and her 
strength lie in properties deeper than 
these, and more inscrutable to the sen- 
sual eye. They are to be appreciated 
only by the moral, the pure, the thought- 
ful, the intelligent. They rest in her 
moral attributes—the patient industry, 
the reflective wisdom, the inflexible vir- 
tue, the unfettered spirit, the proud self- 
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confidence, the rational, but resolute 
courage. Well and wisely spake the 
philosophic poet of England, though 
with not an altogether appropriate ap- 
plication— 
*‘ The power of armies is a visible thing, 
Bounded in time, and circumscribed in 
space.” 


If there be any who think their coun- 
try intrinsically and permanently more 

werful, prosperoug and happy from 
2 rail-roads and canals, and all her 
cross-woven system of internal improve- 
ments, apart gus the strength she shall 

in or lose in her spirit rogress— 
uae they are denn’. These men 
forget an internal improvement of a dif- 
ferent and far nobler order—the improve- 
ment and exaltation of the inner being, 
without which these material improve- 
ments are but the vanity of vanities— 
poor, perishable dust, as are, or will be, 
all the heads that planned and the hands 
that made them. So far as they give 
scope, operation, and outlet for the en- 
terprizing spirit of our citizens, they are 
signs and means of good. But in and 
for themselves, they are absolutely no- 
thing. The mainspring of all is mental 
intelligence and moral worth. Some of 
our writers are disposed to exult in these 
mere physical achievements, as if they 
were not only the glory, but the safe- 
- of the country. They speak of 

e various lines of communication, 
which intersect our land in every direc- 
tion, as so many links in a chain of in- 
dissoluble union. They say, that by 
means of these numerous thoroughfares 
of commerce and travel, a constant in- 
tercourse will be kept up, engendering 
mutual charity and mutual esteem. With 
a timorous, and I trustas yet unfounded, 
distrust of the innate feelings of our peo- 
ple, they rely on these physical causes 
to maintain our harmony. As well ex- 
pect, that the preservation of an unob- 
structed through the arteries 
would cause the blood to course through 
its accustomed channels, and maintain 
the vigor and the functions of our animal 
life, after “the pitcher was broken at 
the fountain.” It is true that the estab- 
lishment of a better acquaintance between 
the different portions of the country, will 
tend to beget between them a deeper con- 
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fidence and a kindlier affection. The 
more the Southrons and Northerners see 
of each other, the less will the former 
suspect the latter of cold-blooded selfi.a- 
ness, and the latter charge the former 
with unreasonable heat and disaffection. 
But it must be some deeper and more 
potential cause than this that shall main- 
tain good feeling among the citizens of 
our widely extended land. A confeder- 
acy of free and popular governments is 
not to be held together by gross, material 
bonds—they must be cemented by a 
spiritual concord. The basis of our har- 
mony must be good sense and muiual 
forbearance; a riotic attachment to 
our country, and a philanthropic senti- 
ment towards the world. Ah! friends 
and countrymen! if reverence for the 
memory of our heroic fathers, and pride 
in the common inheritance which they 
redeemed for us by the effusion of their 
common blood, and terror at the utter 
ruin which will visit these disunited 
States, be insufficient to retain us in the 
claims of brotherhood, no Gordian knot 
of corporeal connections, no linked fet- 
ters of iron or triple brass, will secure 
that holy tie against the sword of some 
daring Alexander. When the mass of 
our citizens shail have become lawless 
and dissolute, depraved and reckless, our 

ublic works and public institutions will 
e but a feeble barrier against the pas- 
sions of the people and the craft of their 
leaders. Like some hanging rock,* high 
up ones the solitary mountains, around 
which silence has slumbered since the 
fiat of its Maker, but which a single 
breath may dislodge from its old founda- 
tion, our Union will then be a concourse 
of dissilient parts, which the voice of 
some potent demagogue can sunder in a 
moment. 

The age is becoming far too material. 
The wonderful improvements in physical 
science—the daily discovery of new me- 
chanical agencies—the enlistment even 
of the winds and the lightning in the 
service of men, seem to have crazed the 
general mind, and to have drawn atten- 
tion away from the more practical and 
important department of moral conduct. 
Some appear to regard society, and man 
himself, as a mere mechanical structure, 
moved by wheels and levers, and pro- 
tected from explosion by a few theoretic 





_* Travelers in Switzerland and other mountainous countries, relate that they some- 
times meet with huge masses of rock and snow, which can be unseated by the discharge of 


a pistol, or even by the utterance of a word. 
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safety-valves. As of a steam-boat, you 
may estimate his powers and operations 
with scientific nicety. With a given 
force applied in a given manner, he will 
move in a certain direction, and toa 
specified distance. If this great engine 
be built and managed according to ap- 
proved rules, they think it will work 
well and uniformly, whatever be the cha- 
racter of its materials, and whatever the 
object to which itis applied. These men 
must learn a different philosophy from 
this. They must discover that shonianh 
deductions will not apply to the govern- 
ment of men. They must be told that 
the great secret of preserving a nation in 
its primitive worth and freedom is uni- 
versal moral education, and the oft-im- 
pressed conviction that their duty is 
their interest. When sobriety and jus- 
tice are no more, knowledge and power 
are but the elements of a speedier de- 
struction. Some would indulge the 
opinion that each individual in the nation 
may be wasteful and wicked, and yet the 
whole people, in their national aspect, 
continue great, glorious, and successful. 
But the character of the ingredients is 
the character of the mass: what our 
citizens are in the taverns, or at their 
liresides, such are they at the polls, and 
such their representatives in our legisla- 
tive halls. 

Commend us to the spirit of the Past 
—the chivalric and thoughtful spirit, 
that prompted to wise counsels and 
valorous deeds—when worth was not 
guaged by the standards of wealth or 
fashion, and a nation’s greatness was 
not computed by the arithmetic of num- 
bers, nor her glory measured by the 
geometry of space. We do not mean that 
there ever was a period in which, or a 
people with whom, this spirit was uni- 
versally present and operative among 
men. Nor do we even mean that the time 
ever existed, when there was more col- 
lective wisdom than now, or more of that 
generous and expansive feeling, which 
is the glory and perfection of our nature. 
On the contrary, we believe there is, in the 
average, more of purity, and uprightness, 
and high humanity in the world at pre- 
sent, than there has ever been before. We 
prefer, then, no particular past age to the 
present But whatwe mean by the spirit 
of the Past, is that spirit which may be 
seen here and there through the world’s 
history, bursting upon us in splendid 
developments—sometimes pervading a 
whole nation—sometimes actuating a 
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particular class of men—and sometimes 
shining forth with noble beauty in the 
life of a single individual. This spirit 
was often mingled with baser ingredients ; 
but we can regard it in the aggregate, 
and correcting one quality by another, 
may draw from all its displays lessons of 
thoughtful and inspiring wisdom, Could 
we extract the essence of this spirit, and 
infuse it into the thoughts of our rulers 
and the character of our people, we should 
behold an immediate and amazing change. 
Sectional interests would no longer em- 
broil the harmony, and mutual jealousies 
menace the existence, of the Union. No 
longer would an improvident and coward- 
ly legislation surrender the property of 
the uture to the senseless clamors of the 
Present, or individual ambition sacrifice 
to self the welfare of millions. Our pub- 
lic men, moreover, aspirants to influence 
or to fame, might at length be found re- 
flecting and acting upon the truth, that 
‘honesty is thesurest policy,” and that the 
real patriot is able, like the sun, to look 
beyond the opposing clouds to the sure 
brightness that awaits him. 

e who is in a hurry to be renowned 
or powerful, may learn from history that 
dishonesty is always detected, and that 
no man ever went through life with his 
character unread. It is of no avail to 
wrap himself around with veil upon veil 
of deception, and draw over his selfish 
projects the mantle of public zeal. «+ One 
may outwit individuals,” says Rochefou- 
cault, “ but it is impossible to outwit the 
world.” To this it might be added, that 
if the great public, cotemporary, is fool- 
ish enough to lend its opinions upon 
trust, posterity is wiser. And who that 
is not utterly depraved and utterly in- 
human, can read the verdicts which his- 
tory records upon so many buried traitors, 
whose treachery was undiscovered till 
their death, then desire the same in- 
glorious renown—that all sterity 
should say above his grave, “this man 
in life was popular and powerful, of 
exalted station and celebrated name—but 
he was a hypocrite, and a villain—a 
traitor to himself, a traitor to his country, 
a traitor to his God?” The incendiary, 
whose grovelling thirst for fame, applied 
the torch to the temple of Diana, did 
attain to a species of immortality—to 
be “damned to everlasting fame.” He, 
however, only destroyed the monument 
of pride, and the dwelling of imposture, 
ornamented from the spoils of conquered 
nations, and cemented with tears and 
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blood. But he who, through wounded 

ride, or overweening ambition, shall 
ave fired the structure of this Union, 
will have attained an unquestioned pre- 
eminence in guilt over all the villains, 
obscure or splendid, of whom history 
holds any record, except Iscariot Judas. 
The treason of Cesar was treason against 
Rome, but it was only taking in his own 
hands a power, which were as_ well 
placed there as elsewhere—for Rome was 
no longer Roman. But he who is a 
traitor to us, is a traitor to the world, and 
the curses of a race, baffled by him of 
their most cherished hopes, shall howl 
after him to the end of time. 

[t is not that the dissolution of this 
confederacy would extinguish freedom, 
and involve the world in the darkness 
of barbarism and barbarous misrule. To 
think that we are necessary to the pre- 
servation of knowledge and freedom 
among men, were a vanity equally crim- 
inal and foolish. The Ruler of nations 
will accomplish his plans of benevolent 
wisdom, though we should be stricken 
from existence. England,* should she 
weather the gale now sweeping over 
her sea-worn hulk, would still rear aloft 
the flag that has streamed to the breeze 
though so many centuries of breathless 
contention. And were she, too, if we 
may change the figure, to sink like a 
falling star from her glorious sphere, 
some other luminary would soon shine 
forth, from among the rolling years, as 
fair and as radiant as she. Yet the ex- 
tinction of libertyin England—still more, 
the entire breaking up of the American 
Union—might with reason hang the world 
in mourning: for the happy consumma- 
tion of light and freedom, which has so 
long been looked for by the hopeful and 
the pure, would be pw Be for many a 
weary age. The eyes of those, who 
have gazed—intensely, anxiously, with 
a half fear of recognizing their joy—on 
the westward star of empire, would re- 
vert sadly to their own darkened hemis- 
phere, and the conviction would press 
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heavily on the hearts of men, that the 
race is too hopelessly depraved to be 
entrusted with the rights, the duties, and 
the blessings of self-government. 

We have not advanced far enough in 
the political algebra of treason to estimate 
the losses and the gains, or to institute 
an equation between union and disunion. 
To us, indeed, the disunion side in the 
odious problem —— an utter blank— 
nay, rather a dark negation by whatever 
is uncertain, confused and fearful, in 
place of all that could be wished for and 
enjoyed. But from such calculations we 
turn away with horror. Nor are we sul- 
ficiently versed in the science of govern- 
mental chances to compute the certainties, 
or the probabilities, or the possibilities, 
of our future dissolution. We leave the 
hateful puzzle to cooler heads and strong- 
er nerves than ours. Yet there is, at 
least, a possibility—* tua pace, patria, 
dicam”—of such a disaster, and even the 
remote contingency ought to fill us with 
fear, and inspire us with the wise pre- 
caution, of which fear is the parent. And 
among all precautions the surest is, that 
we guard ourselves against the increas- 
ing spirit of innovation—the love of 
change—change in itself considered— 
change for itself alone—eternal, unrea- 
soning, unmeaning change. The fact that 
our government was the child of change 
and cradled in the whirlwind of a stormy 
revolution, has gone far to persuade us 
that change is in itself beneficial. But 
change, unless a decided blessing, is al- 
ways a most decided curse. Its natural 
tendency is to weakness and decay. Hu- 
man nature is so strongly inclined to go 
astray, that it is far safer to rely on the 
power of habit to keep it in a path ap- 
proximate to the parallel of rectitude, 
than to give it unlimited freedom to go 
right or wrong, in the vain hope of its 
tendency to perfection. When old abuses 
have been corrected, the delight experi- 
enced in the happiness of the change, 
soon urges the spirit of a and 
rational improvement into the frenzy of 





* We say nothing here of England’s faults or follies, or of her vices or her crimes. We 
say nothing of her awful “ National Debt”—of guilt, incurred in the many wars which 
she has waged from no motives but those of pride, cupidity and ambition. We are silent 
in reference to her starving millions, and the revolting contrast between their squalid 
misery and her imperial wealth. We remark not on the still imperfect development of 
her popular freedom. On all these topics we may descant hereafter. At present we 
may only observe, with the admiration of spectators and the pride of kinsmen, that be- 
side the long line of worthies who have graced her annals, beside her many deeds of he- 
roism, and the many glorious productions of her muse, her island has long been the 
chief source and safest refuge in the Eastern Hemisphere, of the true principles of 
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a destructive ultraism. Then the rest- 
lessness of some, and the designing wick- 
edness of others, hurry forward the work 
of the (so-called) reformation, to the ut- 
ter abolition of all that is sacred in its 
own nature, and venerable by time, and 
endeared by habit. The eyes of bigoted 
and headlong zeal are closed against all 
the experience of the past, and it lays 
its hands in reckless fury on the struc- 
ture of government and the altars of re- 
ligion. 

Unable to see any thing but the evil 
in the existing state of things, it cries, 
« down with it! down with it! destroy ! 
destroy!” When standing in its way, 
the judiciary is but a remnant of a bar- 
barous age ; public debts are no mortgage 
upon private honor; governmental char- 
ters are a mere nullity; and legislative 
contracts but an empty form. In this 
transitive state, this state of dizzv revo- 
lution, when the mind of a whole coun- 
try is on fire, the crude visions of theo- 
rists are taken as the oracles of truth, 
and measures are adopted less from the 
deliberations of reason, than from the 
wish or the necessity of doing something. 
But we in this country are in imminent 
danger not only of divesting ourselves 
of the worthless eruvie which had gath- 
ered over the surface of society and grown 
inveterate by the neglect of centuries, but 
also of tearing away many of those in- 
teguments which are needful for the 
beauty and protection of the body-poli- 
tic, and even of laying bare the vital 
organs. 

There are many things, in which we 
are getting ‘to be entirely too modern. 
The old-fashioned duties of industry and 
sobriety, economy and contentment, are 
becoming somewhat too musty in our 
catalogue of virtues. These virtues, 
having in them nothing of the spirit of 
the “nineteenth century,” and being of 
discovery far prior to that of steam, or 
even of gunpowder, are pushed sadly 
into the back-ground by later inventions. 
The obligations to strict justice, and un- 
deviating honesty, and the propriety of 
every man’s attending to his own busi- 
ness, and remaining in that station for 
which he is best fitted—obligations which 
have been recognized ever since the flood 
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—are growing rather obsolete among us. 
Judging by the portentous progress made 
among them by the “march of mind,” 
during the few last years, the more deeply 
indoctrinated among the Democrats par 
excellence, may soon be expected to ad- 
vocate a total abolition of the statute- 
book and the “ lex scripta,” and in their 
place, the substitution of a variable and 
voluntary “ lex non scripta,” as the sole 
rule for the conductof the individual 
man—videlicit his whim, his interest, or 
his impulse. The claims of antiquity to 
respectful attention, and of universal 
belief to religious veneration, are losing 
greatly of their strength among our om- 
niscient sages. Yet, according to our 
modes of thinking, these sober virtues 
and this reverential awe at the voice of 
a buried world, are absolutely essential 
to the lasting prosperity of a nation. We 
do not mean that we are to tread with 
scrupulous precision in the footsteps of 
our fathers, and suffer an unreasoning 
reverence for “* hoary eld” to shackle our 
free limbs with their childish prejudices, 
and plunge us into all their absurdities 
of belief and enormities of action. But 
the condensed experience of ages, and 
the gathered warnings of a race, whose 
lessons have been conned but too rye d 
in the school of affliction, should sink 
into our hearts with the weight of pro- 
phecy. The fact that every government, 
of whatever description, and however 
prosperous fora time, has at last gone 
down into the grave of nations, ought to 
chasten our confidence with an awful 
fear. We, if we are prudent, can draw 
blessings from their sorrows, and wis- 
dom from their folly, strength from their 
weakness, and firmness trom their fall. 
But the same tide which swallowed them 
ip its whirlpools or dashed them on its 
ragged rocks, is bearing us onward with 
resistless fore@. If we awake not in 
time, and watch the buoys and light- 
houses set up by History along the 
wreck-strewn shore, we shall not even 
dream of danger, till the roar of the 
breakers shall thunder in our ears, and 
the mariners shall spring in horror from 
their thoughtless repose, and the ship of 
state “founder and go down in dark- 
ness.” * 








sketch of Philip of Pokanoket. 


* An expression to be found, if I remember rightly, at the close of Irving’s elegant 
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Tue scene of the following sketch, 
which may be one of a series, is laid not 
only in one of the most remarkable coun- 
tries in the world—for its singular and 
unexplored scenery—but in a wild and 
solitary part of it, where all the forms of 
life are found in a condition much nearer 
to the savage than the civilized. The 
reader must remember that he is to be taken 
to the extreme frontier of Texas, nearest 
to Mexico and the Indians-gamid a mon- 
grel population of Whites, Mexicans and 
savages, living in a state of perpetual 
feuds, in which the knife and rifle are the 
sole arbitrators—in short, where all the 
stable elements and organization of society 
which afford protection in the decorous 
observances and staid proprieties of civi- 
lized life, are totally wanting. Strong 
men and unregulated passions exhibit 
their worst and best extremes in this at- 
mosphere of license. History me | 
affords an analogy to the fierceness o 
the Guerilla warfare constantly ragin 
between the three races—yet fragments o 
them all, under one pretence and another, 
amalgamated in the society of San Anto- 
nio. The Mexicans, who were greatly 
in the majority, were, most of them re- 
fugees from the other side of the Rio 
Grande, for political or criminal offences. 
The Indians were wretched fragments of 
once powerful tribes, which had been 
cut to pieces in their contests with the 
other two parties and now cowered be- 
tween them begging protection of both, 
and patiently biding their time for secret 
revenge upon either. The Whites were 
hardy and reckless men of every stamp, 
to whom the excitement of adventure—of 
complicated and incessant peril, had be- 
come a necessary moral aliment. This 
morbid passion certainly found abundant 
pee ger here, for with the constant lia- 
ility of attack from without they were 
forever surrounded within the town by 
natural foes, the most faithless and ma- 
lignant. When it is remembered, besides, 
that they only numbered fifteen in all, 
and attempted to domineer with a high 
hand over as many hundreds of the other 
two races at home, and, in addition, to 
defend a line of several bundred miles 
of frontier against the invasion of preda- 
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tory bands from beyond the Rio Grande, 
or from the mountains of the Indian 
country; and, furthermore, were com- 
pelled to guard against, and baffle the 
treachery of spies lurking around their 
very doors—it may well be conjectured 
they had their hands full. Of course, 
to effect all this a very thorough organi- 
zation was necessary, and a troop of 
Rangers, numbering generally about ten 
men, grew out of this necessity. It is 
the period of my first connection with 
these gay and daring fellows at which I 
design to open my note book of daily in- 
cidents. A few words, in general expla- 
nation of the circumstances of my arrival 
in San Antonio. 

Determined to make myself familiar 
with all the phases of life in this curious 
country, I had traversed the greater por- 
tion of it alone. But at that time (the 
latter part of February, ’39) the jour- 
ney to San Antonio was too perilous to 
be undertaken singly ; so that happening 
to meet with an old acquaintance from 
my native State who was, like myself, 
anxious to make the trip, [ joined him, 
and we undertook it together. He wasa 
Brassos Planter, and owned, of course, a 
number of slaves. One of these, in the 
effort to make his escape to Mexico, had 
succeeded in reaching the neighborhood 
of San Antonio, when he was arrested 
by the vigilant Rangers, thrown into 
chains, and his owner advertised of the 
fact by a special messenger. The par- 
ticular object of my friend Taney, was to 
recover this boy. Escaping to Mexico 
is a favorite scheme of the slaves of Tex- 
as,and numbers of them annually attempt, 
and some few effect it. They have the 
impression that their condition is very 
greatly bettered by the change.  In- 

eed, the more spirited of them acquire, 
by contact with the whites, habits of 
thought and action, which elevate them 
to decided superiority over the average 
Mexican population ; and if they can suc- 
ceed in reaching that country, they are 
gesally more than a match for the im- 

ecile natives, Several notorious instan- 
ces of these runaways acquiring in a 
short time position and rank, added to 
the fact that the Mexican population of 
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Texas had always exhibited a warm 
sympathy for them, and never failed to as- 
sist them in getting off by every means in 
their power, contributed of late to greatly 
increase the frequency of these attempts, 
and, in the same ratio, the vigilance of 
the planters and Rangers to counteract 
them. The San Antonio route was the 
only practicable one across the desert 
plains to the Rio Grande, so that such 
refugees were all compelled to pass 
through it. In a word, it is the gate of 
that frontier. After a journey full of 
fatigue and danger, we were approaching 
it on the night of the 25th; news that the 
Indians were down and ravaging the 
country, had compelled us to travel after 
dark, with a view to lessening the pro- 
babilities of meeting with them 
It was a very clear night, brilliant 
as only Texan moonlight can be, and I 
felt strongly impressed by the majestic 
breadth of the plain upon which we had 
lately emerged from the broken and 
wooded ground, and which lay sheeted 
in the vast circumference of a becalmed 
and silvery ocean around us. These 
primeval solitudes—with all the grandeur 
on, and solemn silence that they wore 
when first God said, “Let there be 
Light!” and that shining negation burst 
upon Old Chaos, revealing all forms in 
its annihilation—are wonderfully impos- 
ing. With the high arch above me, its 
glittering fret-work niched with golden 
candlesticks,” and resting upon this 
broad level base, which reflected their 
bold radiance in misty softness—I felt 
as if we crept with our slow pace along 
the plumb-line of the universe, under the 
full gaze of the infinite Host of Heaven, 
with their cold keen eyes searchingly 
upon us. The awe one feels upon these 
sky-bounded prairies is positively op- 
pressive. If you do not realize eternity 
and God’s being and omnipresence in 
such a scene, then were you born with- 
out a soul, or else it has died within you. 
After a ride of several hours, durin 
which neither of us spoke, we observ 
the monotonous profile of the horizon 
before us, broken by several objects. As 
we approached, they gradually crept up 
from the darkness and we could distin- 
ish the square outline of Mexican 
ouses—very soon we were amongst 
them—clustered irregularly along the 
bank of the San Antonio River, the gleam 
and ripple of which now struck upon 
our senses. These houses were square 
stone pens, thatched with bulrushes, and, 


as we passed them, looked desolate and 
dark enough, for it was very late. To 
some distance, above and below the ford, 
they were dotted along without any 
appearance of regularity, while on the 
opposite side, the confusion of black an- 
gular masses detined against the sky, in- 
dicated the location of the main town. 
The river, which leaps forth with a sud- 
den birth from a cave a few miles above, 
rushes roaring clamorously over the wide 
rocky bed which constitutes the ford. 
It seemed, as it really is, a hazardous ex- 
periment to cross it during the night; 
but, however, our venturesome impatience 
was more fortunate than skillful in ef- 
fecting a passage. The bank is by no 
means steep, and we found ourselves in 
a few paces from the water, amidst the 
low stone and thatched houses, in a nar- 
row street of the suburbs: this, after a 
while, led us into a broader one, in 
which the houses on either side grew 
gradually from mere huts to the dignity 
of one, two, and three stories of massive 
stone. 

One of these, standing somewhat sin- 
gular and taller than the rest, my friend 
paused before, and announced that ac- 
cording to the topographical description 
of our where-abouts, with which he had 
been furnished, this must be the house 
of the merchant, who had cashed the re- 
ward offered for the apprehension of the 
boy and held him in charge. There was 
a light glimmering through the door- 
chinks and key-hole: we dismounted 
and thumped Justily and long for admit- 
tance; at last a man in his shirt-sleeves 
thrust his head cautiously through the 
half-opened door, and demanded who we 
were, The night was very cold, and 
Taney had some difficulty, for the chat- 
tering of his teeth, in making himself 
understood. He succeeded finally in 
satisfying the cautious merchant, and 
the door was thrown open. When our 
eyes had recovered from the broad dazzle 
of a large fire, we saw that there were a 
number of men sleeping on cots and buf- 
falo robes, along the whole length of an 
extended and narrow room; near the 
head of each man lay a Mexican saddle, 
gleaming with silver mounting, and a 
gaudy colored “serapé,” or Mexican 
blanket, thrown either over it or the per- 
son of thesleeper. But the object which 
at once arrested my gaze, was the figure 
of the Negro Boy curled up upon the 
hearth, and as he rose to a sitting 
ture from his sleep, the clank and glitter 
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of heavy manacles upon his arms and 
legs struck me most unpleasantly. He 
was a young, stout, athletic-looking fel- 
low, and after rubbing his eyes in aston- 
ishment, received the quiet and scornful 

eting of his master with that stolid, 
|e look of insensibility, which al- 
ways had enraged and made me forget 
any sympathy for negroes. In a mo- 
ment afterwards, I was listening and 
inquiring of the merchant, with full as 
much interest as even Taney exhibited, 
concerning all the details of his capture 
and the present circumstances which in- 
sured his safe durance till my friend 
should call for him in the morning. 
The arrangements for his close keeping 
seemed, at a glance, so perfectly se- 
cure, that there was no probability of 
his escaping. His chains were of the 
heaviest cast, and he had worn them for 
months under the eye of the merchant; 
he was sleeping in the same room with 
half a dozen men—-the room lit by the 
blaze of a large fire—its two doors mas- 
sive and well secured by bolt and bar. 
What occasion was there to doubt of his 
safe keeping? We could see no possi- 
bility of any ; and inquiring for the local- 
ity of the American Tavern, which we 
had understood was kept in the town, 
we took our leave. 

This street led us into a large square. 
Precisely in its centre, towered a massive 
cathedral, in the usual century-defying 
style of Jesuit architecture all over the 
world. Lights in the windows of a long, 
low, stone building, which faced the 
square, designated to us the place we 
were in search of. We dismounted and 
entered a well lighted apartment, furnish- 
ed very much as American bar-rooms 
usually are, and, late as it was, fully 
tenanted. My first impression was, that 
we had entered amongst a crowd of 
Mexicans, but I quickly saw that their 
complexions were not at all consistent 
with their costumes. Eight or ten very 
young-looking persons, evidently Amer- 
icans or Europeans, were promenading 
the room, back and forth, puffing away, 
every man of them, most earnestly at a 
Mexican “ cigaritta,” and all dressed in 
a costume singularly blended of Mexican 
and American tastes. Most of them wore 
the “sombrero,” or Mexican hat, and 
the many-hued “ serapé,” thrown care- 
lessly over the national suit of cloth. 
The sombrero is a high sugar-loaf 
crowned, and broad-brimmed hat, gen- 
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erally decorated with a wide band of 
parti-colored beads, while the serapé is 
a thick blanket curiously interwoven 
with angular zig-zag figures, having a 
hole in the centre through which the 
head is thrust. This falling down to the 
waist, over the ordinary American dress, 
and exhibitimg the gleam of pistols and 
knife in the belt underneath, made up a 
very picturesque costume. 

Our arrival was noticed with nothing 
like the ill-bred and hard-staring manner 
common in American villages; but we 
were greeted with a manly and stiaight- 
forward courtesy, that at once placed us 
at ease with ourselves and with ther. 
Indeed, I was forthwith irresistibly im- 
pressed by the perfect bonhomme, yet 
man-of-the-world expression which char- 
acterized the bearing of these persons. 
There was nothing of familianty, but 
rather a degree of touch-me-not-ism, 
which it would be difficult to give an 
idea of in words, tempering the almost 
boyish and boisterous frankness with 
which we were questioned and bantered 
upon the incidents of our journey, pre- 
cisely as though we had been old familiar 
friends since time began. This pleasant 
cordiality, I have noticed is very apt to 
be a trait of our frontiersmen of any 
grade, but it was specially agreeable 
coming from these men, with a certain 
touch of polish and good taste in it, 
which reminded one strongly of the wild 
blades and eccentrics of college life. In- 
deed, if by any magic one could have 
dropped suddenly into the circle without 
the attendant and explanatory circum- 
stances, it would have been the first im- 
pression that it was a party of merry- 
masking Collegiates. These are the sort 
of men who are never taken by surprise 
at any thing. Though young, their ex- 
perience embraces the whole round of 
the passions. They are prepared for all 
that can come. Their personal familiar- 
ity with “imminent perils” of every 
stamp, and with all the exigences and 
excesses to which the life of humanity 
is liable, gives to their port and regard 
of all circumstances alike, an air of cool- 
ness and indifference, as if—however 
startling they might be—they came as 
matters of course, which were to be ex- 

ected and certainly not wondered at. 

his same familiarity with danger, gives 
to their appreciation of the social, or 
rather the convivial virtues, a high tone— 
though the habit of self-reliance, engen- 
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dered in scenes of solitary daring, infuses 
a tinge of individual reserve which char- 
acterizes their open good fellowship. 

I was particularly struck with the 
youthful appearance of the whole party : 
my impression on glancing around, was, 
that there was not a man in the room 
over twenty-two. There was not a 
single commonplace physiognomy among 
them—all were decidedly expressive, one 
way or another; but I was greatly 
amused afterwards, in recollecting how 
incongruous my first hasty conceptions 
were with what I afterwards ascertained 
to be the true character of each ;—my 
faith in my own sagacity was no little 
diminished ! The personage who earliest 
arrested my notice, was the most boyish 
looking of them all. His person, though 
scarce the average height, was stout and 
moulded with remarkable symmetry— 
his hands and feet were womanishly 
delicate, while the Grecian features were 
almost severely beautiful in their classic 
chisseling. The rich, brunette com- 
plexion and sharp, black eye, indicative 
of {talian blood, would have made the 
fortune of a city belle. The softness of 
his voice, and his caressing manner, in- 
creased the attraction of his appearance ; 
and, but for a certain cold flash from 
those brilliant eyes, I should have been 
entirely in love with him at once. I 
thought him some wild and petted scape- 
grace from a southern family, who had 
run away from his friends, and fallen 
upon such a locality, and such society, 
by accident. Yet as I afterwards learned, 
this man, of all others in the room, was 
reputed most dangerous. The quick, 
unscrupulous vindictiveness of his pas- 
sions had become proverbial, and the 
soubriquet of «« the Bravo,” had been un- 
iversally applied to him. The man on 
whom he seemed to lavish the most at- 
tention, and who, indeed, appeared to be 
regarded with particular deference by 
all, was a slight, raw-boned figure, wit 
a lean but bold Roman face, and an ex- 
pression of modest simplicity that struck 
me at onceas peculiar ; there was some- 
thing absolutely shrinking and hoy- 
denish in his bearing, and I remember 
feeling some surprise, that so unsophisti- 
cated, easy, good-natured looking a per- 
sonage should be treated with so much 
respect by men necessarily of so hardy 
cast as those around ; yet this individual 
was the celebrated Captain, now Colonel 
Hays, the leader and foremost spirit of 
the Rangers—a mere youth—yet more 
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distinguished for tempered skill and gal- 
lantry in the Mexican and Indian wars, 
than any man who had yet figured in 
the history of that frontier. There was 
yet another man who specially deceived 
my preconceptions of his character. This 
was a tall, heavy-boned, heavy-featured, 
gawky Irishman, who was lolling about 
with rather an excessive expression of 
abandon and jollity. I took him at first 
for adecided * flat,” but I soon observed 
a deep, rich current of the quaintest and 
most spicy humor conceivable, under 
the surface of this careless mannerism. 
Indeed, Fitzgerald, the brother of the un- 
fortunate Santa Fé prisoner, was the 
finest impersonation of the best and most 
racy traits of Irish wit and Irish gallantry 
that I have met with. The remainder of 
the party looked like men of severe, or, 
at least decided tempers. But such as 
they were, these were the Rangers, and 
this was my first impression of them. 1 
announced my wish to Capt. Hays to be- 
come one of them, and share the rough 
and tumble as well as their jollities with 
them, and risks as well as pleasures. I 
was welcomed with frank enthusiasm into 
the ranks, and called for a number of 
bottles of “ noyau,” at the bar to com- 
memorate and seal our fellowship. These 
were drank rears | enough—Fitzgerald 
giving an especially rich and hanterin 
toast before we separated.—*‘Here’s to ol 
Kentuck ! may he get the green out of 
his eyes, and eat his sallad as soon as pos- 
sible, in ¢ ration for the close shooting 
and tough chawing, we the free Brother- 
hood of Rangers indulge in.” The last 
phrase [ did not fully understand until 
my after experience in dried or “jerked” 
beef, as it is called, enlightened me. 

[t was past two o’clock before we 
arted for bed; and with a brain dizzied 
y the excitement of the day, the novelty 

and originality of the scenes and charac- 
ters [ had fallen upon, it was some time 
before I got to sleep. It seemed to me 
that it had lasted only a few moments, 
when a loud thumping at the door of the 
hostelry awakened me. It was a mes- 
senger from the merchant, post haste, 
announcing to Taney that the boy had 
made his escape! We rose hastily, and 
found that day was just breaking. The 
messenger said that the negro was off, 
and had taken with him a quantity of 
valuable property; that his chains were 
left upon the hearth, the back door was 
open, a splendid horse, the very finest in 
the town, was gone, and a fine silver- 
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mounted saddle with it; that the picket 
fence of the back yard, which was set 
with very heavy posts, and they very 
deep in the ground, had been torn up to 
afford him a e; that he had taken, 
in addition to the horse and saddle, seve- 
ral costly “ serapés,” a brace of pistols, 
and a rifle, and was gone, evidently and 
beyond a doubt, for the Rio Grande. This 
news created no little confusion, and the 
were forthwith astir. Taney 
and myself hurried to the house of the 
merchant, to ascertain for ourselves, if 
these statements could possibly be true. 
Whatever ~ — i acer and 
petulant prejudices indulged in to- 
ward this boy on the night before for his 
stupid looks, they gave way now to 
almost the opposite extreme of admiration 
for the cunning and resolute skill he had 
displayed in the manner of his escape! 
It appeared that he must have had his 
chains filed for some time before, in ef- 
fecting which, we ascertained he had 
been assisted by a Mexican blacksmith, 
whose shop bordered upon the back yard, 
the liberty of which he had enjoyed. 
But the prudent daring of his measures 
had been so consumate as to elicit ex- 
essions of astonishment from every 
y. He had man to conceal the 
fact of his chains being filed from the 
vigilance of the merchant, and had pa- 
tiently waited his time till the arrival of 
his master, who would take him in 
charge the next morning, rendered it ne- 
cessary that decisive steps should be 
taken. He had then—after we left 
him, and a sufficient time had elapsed for 
the inmates of the room to get to slee 
in——quietly divested his limbs of the 
alos which he left upon the hearth ; 
then noiselessly possessing himself of 
the holsters, rifle, and saddle, (which last 
article was plated with 100 dollars worth 
of silver), belonging to one of the sleep- 
ers, he unfastened the back door and 
passed out to the stable. This was in- 
side the yard, and enclosed by a high 
picket fence. By a wonderful exertion 
of strength, he had torn up a number of 
the , sufficient to afford a passage 
for himself and the splendid horse he 
selected from among a number of others, 
and reached the street by a back lane. 
In addition, he had provided himself with 
a valise of clothing and provision for 
several days. All of these items be- 
longed to the same person—a rich trader 
who had lately arrived from the Rio 
Grande. The rage and astonishment of 
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this individual on waking in the morning 
and finding himself minus to such an ex- 
tent, may be better conceived than told. 
Afier ascertaining these details for our- 
selves, by personal observation, in com- 
pany with the restless and excited mer- 
chant, we returned to the front door, 
where, greatly to my astonishment, we 
found Hays and several of his Rangers 
already collected ; two of them mounted 
on swift horses, and armed for the pur- 
suit, waiting for us in the street. We 
were too inexperienced of course to have 
thought, in our hurry and confusion, of this 
prompt preparation, and as there was 
no time to be lost, could not accompany 
them, One of them, I observed, was the 
*«* Bravo,” the other was a swarthy com- 
plected, handsome looking youn tetlow, 
named Littell. He was mounted on the 
horse of Hays, the most fleet and best 
trained animal in the company. All the 
speed that could be brought to bear was 
obviously necessary for overtaking the 
boy, so well mounted as he was, and 
with such a start as he had gained. The 
horse of the Bravo was also a very game 
animal. “Fifty dollars for the boy!” 
shouted Taney to them, and just as they 
were bending forward to apply the 
*quirt” and spur, the hoarse voice of 
the enraged trader rung out from over 
our shoulders—-* And fifty dollars more 
for the horse and saddle.” 

bag | were off at full speed, clattering 
over the stone pavement, while sparks 
flew from the iron hoofs of their receding 
animals. It would be a severe chase, 
every one was aware, and the possibility 
of recapturing the Boy seemed most pro- 
blematical, I could not help, in my 
own heart, wishing that what seemed so 
unlikely, might not by any accident be 
brought about; for, apart from all ab- 
stractions, the coolness and daring the 
fellow exhibited showed him worthy to 
be a freeman. The day opened bright 
and pleasantly. About ten o'clock that 
morning we were all collected, grouped 
in the sunshine, in front of ** Johnson’s,” 
on the square, when pistol shooting be- 
came the accidental topic, growing out 
of the inspection of my beautiful rifle- 
barrels. Hays was said to be a wonder- 
ful shot, ar gave us a proof that the 
report did justice to his skill He held 
one of my pistols in his hand, when he 
observed a chicken-cock some thirty 
paces off in the square, which was just 
straightening its neck to crow, “ Boys, 
T'll cut that saucy fellow short,” he ob- 
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served as he levelled and fired quickly 
at it; and, sure enough, the half enounced 
clarion-note of Chanticleer was lost in 
the explosion, and it fluttered over dead 
with a ball through its head. Our ex- 
clamations of astonishment and admira- 
tion were interrupted by the voice of one 
of the party, “‘ Hays! yonder comes your 
horse and Littell full tilt up the street.” 
« Yes,” observed another, “he rides very 
stiff. He looks like adead man.” At 
that moment the panting animal dashed 
up among us, and stopped by the side 
of his master. Never, in my life did I 
Jook upon a more terrible object than his 
rider. With both hands clasped convul- 
sively around the high pummel of the 
Mexican saddle, his eyes closed, his face 
ashy and rigid, a clotted tide of gore is- 
suing from his side and streaming down 
the yellow skirt of his buckskin hunting- 
shirt, his reins on the neck of the horse, 
his gun missing, his whole figure stiffened 
and erect—he looked, indeed, a spectre 
horseman! a riding corpse! ‘* He’s 
dead !” exclaimed several, in awed, low 
voices, as we were recovering from the 
shock of this — apparition. “ He’s 
warm yet,” said Hays, as he placed his 
hand upon his chalky fingers, “let's 
take him down. He may not be dead 
forall.” We sprang to his assistance, 
and the body at the first effort fell over 
heavily into our arms. I shuddered at 
the cold, earthy weight, and that horrid 
smell of fresh blood, which once expe- 
rienced can never be forgotten. We 
bore him into the bar-room and laid him 
upon a bengh. 1 observed that his pulse 
was still faintly beating, and on the ap- 
peas of strong restoratives, after a 

arrowing interval of suspense, it began 
to rise. We now stripped him and as- 
certained that he had received a large 
musket ball just above the ribs, and trac- 
ing the blue line, its track had left, half 
round the body to the opposite side, we 
were induced to hope that it had glanced 
under the flesh aud not penetrated the 
chest. Gradually his pulse heightened, 
and the color began to return to his pal- 
lid face. « Boys! to horse! The Bravo 
must be shot. This is the work of these 
cursed Mexicans,” exclaimed Hays, as 
soon as our suspense had been relieved 
somewhat by these favorable symptoms. 
“ Yes, d—n them !” muttered Fitzgerald, 
as we separated to get our horses, leay- 
ing Littell in charge of Johnson. “ That's 
a Mexican bal), or it wouldn’t have been 
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placed so bunglingly. Let’s show ’em 
the clean thing with our rifles.” 

In a short time we were mounted and 
collected before the door of the tavern 
ready to start, when Johnson came out 
bareheaded, and told us that the wounded 
man had so far recovered as to be able to 
speak. He could only understand of 
what he feebly uttered, «« The Bravo was 
before me when I got it from a thicket !” 
This gave us some cue as to how the 
thing had sagpened, and we set off in- 
stantly at full speed. It was evident 
enough, that either the negro or his Mex- 
ican friends had made this murderous at- 
tempt from ambuscade to arrest pursuit, 
and whether the Bravo had not fallena 
positive victim was left in painful uncer- 
tainty. It seemed probable that the Mex- 
icans had a hand in it, from the fact, that 
the ball was too large for the rifle the Boy 
had taken with him, and apparently had 
been sent from the wide muzzle of a clum- 
sy Mexican musket. I observed that 
groups of Mexicans, with their “ sera- 
pés” folded around them, were standi 
at every corner of the streets as we 
through the town. They were grinning 
and looking unpleasantly cheerful at us 
as we went by. 

We soon reached the wide level of 
the extended plain on which the town 
stands, and for several hours galloped 
along its vast, monotonous expanse with 
nothing ahead to relieve the eye. After 
we were thoroughly fatigued by this 
sameness, a dim, dark line loomed on 
the horizon before us, which, as we ap- 
proached it, opened up into broken, ir- 
regular masses of timber, some of them 
heavy and tall, stretching for miles; 
others—low, brushy,and dense— 
like black shaded islands of ragged and 

r outlines, on either side of the 
old trail we followed. Just where it led 
us within a few paces of the edge of one 
of these “ motts,” or islands, we saw a 
rifle lying upon the ground. It was 
Littell’s, and Mad the usual charge in it, 
showing that it had been dropped sudden- 
ly from the effect of an unexpected shot 
from the “ chaporal,” or thicket, which 
was an unusually close one of stiff, 
scrubby brush. e separated to ride 
around it and look for the trail of the 
assassin. On coming together, Hays 
announced that he had found it; both 
the trampled spot where a horse had 
evidently stood for some time, and the 
single trace of its flight leading off im the 



























































direction of the Rio Grande. After fol- 
lowing this for a quarter of a mile, an- 
other trail of a single horse leading from 
the main track was observed running 
parallel with it. This was that of a 
shod horse, and Hays exclaimed as soon 
as he saw it, “Ha! the Bravo is after 
him. He'll get him. He was ahead 
and saw the scoundrel running.” 

The sharp experienced eyes of these 
men at once recognized the trail of their 
comrade and the main features of the 
occurrence. We followed these two 
trails until nearly sundown at the same 
headlong, rapid pace we had held since 
starting. Though they continued on the 
same general course with the old beaten 
road, yet they did not lead into it again, 
but diverged in an irregular line, dodgin 
around amongst the “ motts,” with all 
the evidences of a desperate flight and 
chase. I was greatly astonished at the 
skill with which they unerringly traced 
this devious trail, =e we Were goin 


at a fast gallop. This hard running ha 
very greatly ed both ourselves and 
horses. We had begun to fear that the 


night would close around and prevent 
us from following up the chase to any 
satisfactory termination; a wide and 
seemingly interminable plain, too, was 
opening before us, whose bare undulat- 
ing surtace offered little of either pleasure 
or encouragement to our perspective. 
Suddenly, however, and eels ne scully 
edly, one of the men in front shouted, 
while he pointed with his gun over to 
the right. “Look! that must be the 
Bravo. He’s got him.” We looked, and 
the figures of two horsemen were just 
rising into view over the ridge of an un- 
dulation far away across the plain. 

The figure of a man heaving in sight 
amidst these wide solitudes, always 
causes a startle and thrill of expectation 
and doubt, similar to the feeling produced 
by the announcement of “a strange sail 

ead” on shipboard, during a long voy- 

The eye glances with careless 
indifference over great herds of deer, buf- 
falo, or mustangs, dotted on the distance ; 
but a glimpse of any shape, even remote- 
ly resembling a brother man, makes the 
pulse leap sharp and fast, and the blood 
rush back to the heart; for in this law- 
less region it is impossible to conjecture, 
whether, what should naturally be an 
— 9 may not result in a 
mortal struggle and death to one 
or the other. This distorted presi ad 
of things causes strange emotions, for it 
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does seem most outré and unnatural, that 
the outlines, which of all others ought 
to be most agreeable, should be produc- 
tive of the most unpleasant excitement— 
while we can look upon thousands and 
multiplied thousands of brutes with a 
negative feeling, if not one of pleasant 
companionship. I have been particularly 
struck with this while travelling alone, 
when any thing the imagination could 
conjure into a resemblance of the human 
form would produce the most uncom- 
fortable sensations. There is nothing 
to fear from the animals, but from that 
likeness to yourself everything of hate 
and treachery is to be dreaded. 

We instantly headed our horses to- 
wards these distant riders, who seemed 
to be jogging on very sociably at a lei- 
surely gate in the direction of San Anto- 
nio. As we neared them, every moment 
made it more probable that the man’s 
first conjecture was right. They soon 
observed us and stopped with some flur- 
ry and hesitation of manner, but after a 
long and deliberate survey they started 
to meet us. I thought at first that they 
intended to wheel and make off, but the 
assured recognition was simultaneous, 
and with a loud cheer we increased our 
speed. The Bravo waved his sombrero 
in the air and answered us. In a little 
while more we crowded around him and 
his prisoner, eagerly asking a multitude 
of questions. The man was tied with a 
lariat about his feet, which was passed 
under the belly of his horse. His hands 
were also tied behind him, and their ap- 
pearance of sociability at the distance, 
was fully explained when we saw that 
the Bravo was leading his horse by an- 
other lariat. He was a Mexican of spare 
sgure, with a lean Roman face, sharp 
black eyes, and a vivid expression ot 
bold knavery, not at all cowed by our 
numbers and wrathful looks. His whole 
appearance was altogether unlike the 
usual downward-eyed, sneaking, wolfish 
look, common to Mexicans in circum- 
stances of such peril as those surround- 
ing him. The audacity of the fellow’s 
bearing at once attracted comment. 

«Why, Bravo,” said Fitzgerald, «‘ what 
the deuce are you doing with that saucy- 
looking fellow alive? You are the last 
man I should have suspected of having 
‘the vice of mercy in you.’” «Ha, ha!” 
laughed he, «the best of the joke is, 
that I kept him alive, simply because he 

ve me so much trouble in catchi 

He’s a regular curiosity; and 
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wanted to show you a live Mexican, 
who was good pluck to the very back- 
bone. The only specimen of the kind, 
that I conjecture any of you ever saw.” 
«The scoundrel !” said Hays, “1 don’t 
see that it required any great bravery to 
shoot a man from the bush. We'll take 
him off your hands. I'll have him dis- 

ed of.” «That's just what [ wanted, 
Tack, (so Hays was familiarly called) ; 
I spared the rascal once, because he 

e me laugh by his bold impudence, 
just as I was in the act of pulling trigger 
on him for the second time, and I don’t feel 
disposed to kill him now—though I want 
you all to do it, for he deserves it a hun- 
dred times. Don’t you remember him ?” 
«IT think 1 have seen him before,” said 
Hays, “ but where or when I can’t re- 
collect. It doesn’t matter though— we'll 
relieve you of him.” “You have not 
forgotten Gonzalez, the dextrous thief, 
who stole your sorrel horse last summer, 
and run him off across the Rio Grande ?” 
“Ha! this is the same fellow. Well 
we'll pay him off all scores this time.” 
«He understands perfectly what you 
say. By the way, have you seen or 
heard any thing of Littell? He went off 
in very singular style.” Hays explained 
to him the circumstances the reader is 
already in possession of; and while we 
rode suet toward a distant line of tim- 
ber, indicating a stream on which we 
meant to camp for the night, the Bravo 
related his story of the day's events to 
us. 

« After leaving you in the street this 
morning, we continued at the best speed 
of our horses on the old Rio Grande 
trace—for though we saw nothing of the 
Boy’s trail on it at first, I felt convinced 
that we should find it after a while, for 
I knew he must have taken this route. 
Sure enough, within about five miles of 
town, we saw where it came in along 
with another horse. I suspected at once 
that this was a Mexican who was guid- 
ing and assisting him. We kept on very 
rapidly, and Littell had fallen several 
hundred yards behind me, when, after 
passing that point of timber some mo- 
ments, | heard a gun behind me, and 
turning my head very quickly, I saw 
your horse just shying from the smoke, 
and wheeling on the Tack track—while 
the rifle of Littell dropped from his hands. 
[ saw at once, from his manner, that he 
was hit, and expected to see him fall. 
The horse appeared to be greatly fright- 
ened and was clearly running without 
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any contro]. It at once occurred to me, 
that the man who fired would attempt to 
escape from the other side of the mott, 
and, thinking more of vengeance than 
any thing else, as soon as I could rein 
up and turn my horse, I galloped around 
it. I saw this fellow already in the sad- 
dle, making across the prairie, and in- 
stantly took after him. He had the start 
of me, and kept it for nearly two hours, 
through the hottest and hardest chace 
that ever I had. [ thought at one time 
the wretch would beat me and get away, 
but the staunch bottom of my horse 
proved too much for his. Such doubles 
and turns and twists as he made among 
the motts you never saw.” “ Yes,” in- 
terrupted Fitz., « we have a very perfect 
idea of them—haven’t we been worried 
enough in following your trail?” « As his 
horse began to fail,” continued the Bravo, 
*hedoubled like a fox in the effort to lose 
me among the islands; but I had no no- 
tion of being thrown off, and after a 
while began to close rapidly upon him. 
When he became convinced that there 
was no chance for his escape, very 
greatly to my astonishment, he turned 
suddenly in the saddle, levelling a large 

istol at me—I bent forward over my 

orse’s neck, and the bal] whizzed above 
me. As I straightened up, I also fired, 
but missed, and at the same instant my 
horse came full tilt against his, and we 
went down together. I was on my feet 
first, and with my second pistol against 
his prostrate body, was in the act of fir- 
ing into him, when with the utmost cool 
and comical expression conceivable, un- 
der the circumstances, he exclaimed, as 
he looked up grinning in my face, « You 
missed and I missed—we are even.’ 1 
burst into a laugh and threw down my 
vistol, while the fellow rose and shook 
Dimesif, and began to kick and curse his 

rostrate horse. ‘Garracho! you nasty 

rute; if I hadn’t thought you were bet- 
ter bottom, I should not have gone to the 
trouble to steal you,’ and turning to me, 
he observed, ‘ but he pushed you some, 
any how. I shall have to steal your 
bay next.’ I was so tickled at this un- 
precedented impudence that I fairly roar- 
ed, while the knave, finding he had got 
the right side of me, continued in the 
same strain. ‘I let you pass, but it was 
an old grudge 1 had against Littell. He 
had me whipped in Matamoras last 
spring, and I promised to be with him 
before the year was out, and you see I 
have been as good as my word. I hope 
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he’s done for.’ There was something so 
funny and original in the rascal’s saucy 


-possession, that it was some little 
time before I could restrain my laughter 
sufficiently to address him. ‘ You can’t 
expect ay eae from us, you scamp,’ 
said [. ‘Oh! no, I suppose you are go- 
ing to have me shot. Muy buéno—l 
think I’ve worked for it. I have stolen 
some half-dozen horses from you Ran- 
gers.’ ‘Ha! you are Gonzalese? « Yes.’ 
* Well, I pity you, if Hays or any of the 
boys get hold of you. I mean to tie 
gs and take you into town.’ ‘ Buéno, 

e said, holding out his hands readily, 
and I tied them, and here he is. You 
may shoot the fellow if you can, but I'll 

sworn that [ neither can nor will 
have a hand in it. He’s such an odd 
genius, that I think it would be a sin 
to shoot him—though it ought 
undoubtedly to be done, and 1 wish you 
all would do it.” “Oh!” said Hays, 
dryly, “never fear, Bravo, we'll relieve 
Mie on that score very shortly. But 
ere’s the water—we’ll draw lots for the 
six who shall shoot him, as soon as we 
get ready for camping.” 

I could not help feeling enlisted in the 
Bravo’s sympathy for the man, who 
during this conversation—every syllable 
of which he fully understood—had main- 
tained the same bearing of reckless and 
defiant coolness. We dismounted by 
the side of a clear rapid stream, under 
the narrow fringe of timber which bor- 
dered it, and after tying the Mexican to 
a tree, proceeded to strip our horses, 
stake them out to grass, kindle a fire, 
and make all the usual preparations for 
camping. This was all done in perfect 
silence, for the stern resolve which was 
about to be executed left, under an 
view of it, no room for frivolity of feel- 
ing. The Bravo had instantly, on dis- 
mounting, and in entire forgetfulness of 
his faithful horse, stretched himself upon 
the grass in front of Gonzalese, and con- 
tinued to regard his face—which main- 
tained unblenchingly its expression of 
perfect, calm indifference—with an in- 
tensely curious interest. Indeed, it was an 
awful trial his hardy nerve was subjected 
to—looking upon the silent progress of a 
pee the consummation of which 

e well knew was to close his account 
with menand the world. There was, tome, 
something positively terrible in the mute 
activity of our men, and the sharp, fixed 
alertness of the regard of the prisoner. 

When every thing had been arranged, 
we gathered around the fire in speedilien 
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awe—feeling that the crisis had come, 
yet dreading its action. Not a word was 
speken till Hays said, in a low voice as 
he pulled a pencil and some poet from 
his pocket—* The six men of the eleven, 
who draw the lowest numbers, will shoot 
him !” He proceeded to write them down, 
and handed them around to us in his hat. 
I drew my number with a degree of ner- 
vousness which surprised me ; for, 
independent of my natural and invincible 
horror of a cold-blooded execution such 
as this—I had partaken of the Bravo's 
liking for the singular and piquant traits 
he had exhibited, and was very lothe to 
be made an instrument of his death !— 
My gratification was extreme, when | 
saw that my number was so high as to 
me out of danger. Those who 
rew the low numbers, seemed to feel the 
most perfect indifference about the affair, 
and ranged themselves in front of Gon- 
zalese with precisely the same air which 
would have characterized them, had it 
been a wooden target they were going to 
shoot at, instead of a fellow-being. ‘The 
row of dark tubes was levelled at him, 
and Hays was opening his lips to enun- 
ciate the fatal word “ fire !"—-when the 
man, in a clear, petulant voice said— 
*«« Garralio! don’t aim so low, you clumsy 
bunglars!” The Bravo, springing to his 
feet, exclaimed—* Jack ! hear that! don’t 
shoot this fellow! spare him for my 
sake—could the devil himself beat that ?” 
Hays waved his hand, and the guns, 
greatly to my gratification, were lowered, 
and in another moment the Bravo had 
cut the thongs which bound the limbs of 
the Mexican, and he stood before us a 
freeman. With the same unmoved self- 
collection and frankness which had 
characterized his whole bearing, he pro- 
ceeded to explain to us his connection 
with the negro’s escape. He told us, 
that, attracted by a human sympathy for 
the Boy, whom he had met accidentally 
in the shop of the Blacksmith, with his 
heavy chains on—he had furnished him 
with a file to cut them, and advised him 
to the utmost as to the manner of his 
escape, and guided and me m6 him 
in his flight to the thicket—where he had 
concealed himself while the Bo ipa 
on—and recognizing the Bravo, had let 
him go by—but the features of his old 
and sworn enemy had proved too much 
for his prudence, and he shot at him with 
the results we have seen. 
Such as it was, this was my first day 
with the «« Rangers,” and we were soon 
afterward sound asleep on the grass. 
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IMITATED FROM GOETHE. 


Wuite the learned contend, and the doctors epilogise, 
The wise of all time laugh their folly to scorn, 

And say, as [ say, ’tis a fool of the hugest size, 
That strives of his folly a fool to reform : 

Children of wisdom, leave folly to fools— 

Let them be what they are—'tis the safest of rules. 


Old Merlin the Wise, in his charnel of light, 
(When a youth I beheld him), thus muttered to me— 
** Tis only a fool strives to set a fool right ;” 
Then, children of wisdom, hear nature’s decree— 
Be choice of your gifts, leave folly to fools ; 
Let them be what they are—’tis the safest of rules. 


From the heights of aérial Ind, to the tombs 
Where Thoth lies enwrapped in his mystical scrolls, 
The word, to my asking, oracular comes ;— 
Children of wisdom, leave folly to fools ; 
Talk not to the blind of the colors of light ; 
*Tis a fool that would labor to set a fool right. Horvs. 





FROM GOETHE. 


Deep rest upon the ocean reigns, 
Air sleeps upon the silent sea, 
And, languid, on its glassy plains 
The voyager gazes pensively. 
Calm, fearful,—tlike the still of death ; 
Nor form of life, nor murmuring sound 
Disturbs the air; nor underneath 
Aught wanders in the still profound. Horvs. 





SONG. 


Over sunny hills to stray, 
While the far-off bells are ringing, 
From the weary world away, 
Some merry song a-singing ;— 
Thinkest this 
Life spent amiss, 
While the solemn bells are ringing ? 


Ah! much hast thou to learn 
Of life and of its blisses— 
Of youth’s beloved return— 
joy’s ecstatic kisses: 
When rock and stream 
All golden seem, 
And the eye no beauty misses ; 
But flowers, like the living smile ; 
And songs of birds, 
Like spoken words, 
The very so ile. Horus. 
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THE HINDOOS, THEIR LAWS, CUSTOMS, AND RELIGION. 
BY JAMES D. WHELPLEY. 


The people of India, whose history is sketched in the following pages, remain to 
this day a relic of the most ancient Heathenism : their Science and their Worship 
are the growth of a civilization older than the P ids. Their social and religious 
customs are founded upon laws which are doubtless an offshoot from the oldest of 
all codes, the Egyptian. Their modes of life are not essentially changed from the 
features of twenty centuries ago. 

Since the social sentiments and legal constitutions of a slavish and feeble race, 
can have bnt little interest for the children of Europeans, it is only in their intel- 
lectual and religious character that the Hindoos are of much interest to the historian. 
For even the Greeks confessed them to be the wisest of mankind; and if wisdom 
is only an union of exquisite intelligence with the subtlest cunning, converted to 
the ends of intellectual and uyeisal nenesality, the modern Hindoos have not lost 
the right to be called wise. They inhabit a region the most varied of the earth, in 
climate and in aspect; whose rivers are the meltings of perpetual snow, but flow 
through plains alternately torrid and inundated ; under a sky subject to passionate 
extremes; where the season of rains is ushered in by terrible thunderstorms, and 
followed by heats which call out a rich and splendid vegetation, to be soon withered 
and burned by their intensity. 

Every condition of human life has its representative in India, from rich and edu 
cated citizenship to the barbarism and cannibalism of the barren interior mountains ; 
and there is no kind of animal or plant, which has not a species in its deserts, its 
forests, or its seas. 

The effeminacy of its inhabitants, has made Hindostan in all ages the goal of 
conquest and the spoil of oppression. The Hindoo race were never their own mas- 
ters ; for even their native princes, were a caste set apart for idleness and violence— 
the descendants, probably, of their first conquerors. 

To sketch the early history of this people from their own chronicle, to give a 
picture of what is universal and characteristic in them; in their customs, polity, 
and religion; and especially in that philosophy which they are supposed to have 
imparted to the Greeks, and which to this day prevails among them, is the object of 
the following chapters. A History of India might be extended through several vo- 
lumes, and lose nothing of its interest by expansion ; the present is an attempt to 
convey the idea and spirit of such a history. 


ORIGIN OF THE HINDOO RACE, 
Tue author of the Zendavesta, which from the East, and found a plain in Sv. 








is believed to have been the Scripture of 
Persia, previous to the conversion of that 
country to the religion of Islam, enume- 
rating the regions of Asia as they were 
occupied and civilized by his race, brings 
the first family of men out of Cashmere, 
or Little Thibet, it is uncertain which; 
and scattering their race by successive 
colonies, over Bactriana, Asia, and India, 
brings them finally into Media and Per- 
sia. The languages of this family of 
men bear out the tradition, that the na- 
tions who speak them had a common 
origin in Northern India, for they use a 
multitude of words in common, and 
resemble each other in their inflections 
and modes of composition. 

The race of Noah, also, journeyed 


nar on the Euphrates, where they built 
Babel; and this family, or the Semetic 
branch of it, occupied Syria, Arabia, 
Phenicia, and Egypt. Their languages, 
of which Hebrew and Arabic are the 
types. have only a remote affinity with 
the Persian and Indian group of tongues. 
Exceptin those of Eastern Asia, all 
the inteilectual races who have built 
cities, or founded empires, speak lan- 
guages and entertain traditions, which 
ally them either with the Indian or with 
the Semetic descent; but the character- 
istic people of both resemble each other 
too closely to permit a suggestion, 
even, that they are not of the same 
species, and descended of the same pa- 
rents. The first seat of man may, 
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therefore, be gpught, rather in the Cau- 
casus of India, than in that western Cau- 
casus, which borders on the Black Sea; 
and the Ararat of Moses is more plausibly 
to be looked for in Himmaleh, than in 
the Mount Taurus. 

According to the account of Zoroaster, 
in the Zendavesta, India was inhabited 
and civilized by his race, before their 
occupation of Media and Persia. Such, 
at least, seems to be the meaning of his 
enumeration of countries “in the order 
in which they were blessed by the Su- 
preme Good.” The sacred ks of 
the Hindoos place the beginning of their 
Earthen age, or Caliyug, since which 
they have suffered under the weakness of 
mortal sovereigns, about the year 3000 
B. C.: before that epoch, their king: 
are related to have been children of the 
sun and moon. All the history they 
possess, is a list of the dynasties of Delhi, 
which professes to begin with the first 
year of the Caliyug, (3000 B. C.) and 
descends unbroken to the conquest of 
Delhi by the Moslems. During the first 
thirty centuries of this period, the race 
of Yoodhisthiru reigned in Delhi, and 
were succeeded by that of Vicramaditya, 
who came out of Malwa about 56 B. C. 
This king, the Augustus of India, reigned 
during the brightest period of its litera- 
ture, and is celebrated as the most en- 
lightened and liberal of Hindoo sove- 
reigns. At his court lived Calidas, the 
author of Sacontala, and the most accom- 
plished poet of his language; but he is 
only one of many ; for at this time, and 
for centuries previous, the Hindoos were 
distinguished among nations for the 
number and variety of their writings. 
The Sanscrit, their ancient tongue, has 
ceased to be a spoken language, having 
degenerated into Hindostannee, an: other 
x tyne dialects, and is studied by a 
ew only of the learned in India as the 
original of law and reiigion; the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, and the Vedas, or Sacred 
writings, being composed in the most 
ancient form of it. 

From B. C. 3000, according to the 
Hindoo chronicle, to the year 56 B.C., 
seventy kings succeeded each other on 
the throne-of Delhi, and as their order is 
unbroken, and regularly divided into dy- 
nasties,* the number is probably correct ; 
but the periods of the reigns of all the 


—— 
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sovereigns of the earlier dynasties are 
greatly exaggerated, as if to bring their 
epoch to a coincidence with the first year 
of Cali-Yug, or Earthen Age; (for this 
resent, or iron age of the Greek Mytho- 
ogists, is the same with the Earthen 
Yug, or Age, of the Hindoos, and was 

receded, in their Mythology by the 
Silver, or Heroic, and the Golden, or Di- 
vine ages.) If from the beginning of the 
reign of Yoodhisthiru to that of Vicrama- 
ditya (B. C. 56), only seventy kings 
reigned in Delhi, and the average of their 
reigns be one generation, or about twen- 
ty-two and a half years, their sum will 
be rather more than fifteen and a half 
centuries, or about 1575 years; which 
brings the time of the first sovereign of 
Delhi to agree with the time of the fa- 
mous expedition of the Egyptian Sesostris, 
or Osymandyas, into India, where, we 
are told, he made conquests. This 
event happened between 1565 and 1500, 
B. C., according to the most probable 
chronology of the kings of Egypt; + but 
dates of this age can be only approxi- 
mately determined. Taking twenty-two 
years to be the average of a king’s reign 
in India, the first monarch of Delhi began 
to reign in the year 1540 B. C., twenty 
years before the death of Sesostris, while 
he was in the height of his power, and 
had made his second expedition into the 
East. 

The conclusions suggested by this co- 
incidence are remarkable enough, when 
we consider the close resemblance in 
every particular, between the Hindoo 
and Egyptian customs; for, while the 
laws and religion of the Egyptians may 
be traced, by the testimony of their 
existing monuments, to the twenty- 
seventh century before Christ, and are 
carried by reasonable conjecture to at 
least the third century before that date, 
those of India cannot be traced deeper 
in antiquity than the epoch of Sesostr’s, 
or about 1500 B.C. That the enact- 
ments of the laws of Menu, and the Sa- 
cred Sanscrit volumes called Vedas, are 
only two or three centuries more recent 
than that period, is certain from the date 
of Fo, or Buddha, who founded a sect 
in opposition to the tenets of the Ve- 
das. Buddha, whom the Chinese pa- 
gans worship under the name of Fo, and 
whois identified with the Woden, or Odin, 





* See Ward on the Hindoos, Vol. 1, where is given a translation of the Chronicle 


of Mrityoonjaya. 


t Rossellini, in the Lectures of G. R. Gliddon, on Egypt. Chron. 
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of Scandinavia, made his appearance in 
Cashmere, about the year 1014 B. C.* 
«The Cashmerians, who boast of his 
descent in their kingdom, assert that he 

two centuries after Chrishna, 
the Indian Apollo.”* This Chrishna is 
distinguished trom Ram, or Bacchus, by 
his affinity with the Preserving Deity, 
Vishna—Ram having more the attributes 
of a demi-god, or hero; both are cele- 
brated in epic poems, and their charac- 
ters and exploits seem to have been 
partly founded on the tradition of Sesos- 
tris’ expedition; but the Hindoos have 
no true history, and their chronicle of 
Delhi kings is of no historic value, ex- 

t that it gives a fair picture of the 
spirit of their origins, and presents a 
point of connection by which their insti- 
tutions may be traced to those of Egypt. 
If any one will take the pains to make a 
minute comparison between the religion 
of the modern Hindoos, as it is faithfully 
pictured in the work of Ward, the mis- 
sionary, with the account given by 
Wilkinson, in his learned work on the 
Customs and Manners of the Egyptians, 
he will probably entertain no doubts of 
the identity of Indian and Egyptian hea- 
thenism ; ¢ nor of the origin of the insti- 
tution of caste, a form of society peculiar 
to the Hindoos and ancient Egyptians; 
and onan to have arisen from the con- 
quest of a feeble race by a people intel- 
lectually and physically their superiors. 

The fairest conjecture admits the pro- 
bability of a mixture of these nations, 
and the resemblance of their features, 
and habit of body, might suggest it with- 
out aid of history. 

“The mountaineers of Bengal and 
Bahar,” says Sir William Jones, “ can 
hardly be distinguished from the modern 
Abyssinians, in some of their features ; 
and the ancient Hindoos, according to 
Strabo, differed in nothing from the 
Africans but in the straightness of their 
hair.” We know ws a of the 
Egyptians was not like that of a negro; 
but the hair of the Hindoos is pa 
straight; a difference easily anticipaed, 
from the mixture of Asiatic with p- 
tian blood. The eastern Asiatics having 
uniformly straight hair. The natives 
of Sennaar, as is apparent from the 
shape of their skulls, had a feature 
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and constitution intermediate between 
Hindoo and Arab,{ but Sennaar is a part 
of ancient Ethiopia, which was inhabited 
by a race akin to the Egyptian, and 
living under the same laws and institu- 
tions with that people; but we find the 
name Ethiopian applied, by Homer, to a 
people of the extreme east, who are 
named by the poet in the same breath 
with the Ethiopians of the extreme south. 
Memnon, the son of Aurora, or of the 
East, led an army of Ethiopians to the 
siege of Troy; which happened nearly 
three centuries after the Indian expe- 
dition of Sesostris; a long enough 
period to have allowed his military 
colonies to become a great nation. The 
fleet of this conqueror sailed about 
Arabia, and may easily have ascended 
the Indus, though tradition says that 
they were Pate by the shoals of the 
Persian gulf; but the desert shores of 
Gedrasia would be a more probable and 
effectual hindrance, than the ordinary 
difficulties of navigation. It is conjec- 
tured that the warlike expeditions of 
Sesostris were intended to open the way 
for Eg ptian commerce; which soon 
after, if not previous to, that monarch’s 
reign, reached India; and since, in that 
day, military as well as sacerdotal colo- 
nies were established by every trading 
nation for the protection of their com- 
merce,§ and we know that the revenue 
of Egyptian sovereigns was drawn chiefly 
from the monopolies which they held, of 
foreign trade, the expedition of Sesostris, 
like the exploits of the Tyrian Hercules, 
reduces itself from a romance to the sem- 
blance of reality, and wears even a 
soberer aspect than the excursions of 
Alexander. 

The language of India bears only a 
remote resemblance to the Coptic, or 
Egyptian, Sanscrit being of the same 
Broup bing oo = ae and a 
anguage oO t with Arabic and He- 
brew; we on aie: the traditions of 
the Zendavesta, in which Indostan is 
enumerated among the nations blessed 
by Ormuzd, and peopled by a race, of 
which the Medes and Persians were a 
branch. The language of conquerors, if 
they are few in number, must be blended 
with that of the conquered territory ; 
excepting in words of religious signifi- 





* Sir William Jones.—Asiat. Res. and Works. 


Dr. Morton, in Gliddon’s Lectures on Egypt. 


The comparison is reserved for the subject of a future chapter. 


Consult Heeren’s work on Ancient Commerce. 


( Translated.) 
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cance, such as names of deities; and, 
accordingly, the names of several Hindoo 
deities may be identified with those which 
had the same meanings in Italy and 
Egypt; and it is only in the caste of 
Hindoo soldiers that a physical resem- 
blance can be traced to the Egyp- 
tians, who are pictured on the The 
tombs: these represent a race rather 
agile than stout, excellent at the bow, 
and in the chariot; with persons beau- 
tifully formed, docile, complacent, and 
active, and something under the full 
height; a description which applies 
equally to the soldiers of Sesostris or the 
modern Rajepoots of Agimere. It would 
be easy, on the other hand, to show de- 
cided differences, between the modern 
Brahmin and his ancient counterpart in 
Egypt; for the Egyptian priesthood 
never acquired that ascendency over the 
military order which the Brahmins gained 
even centuries ago; nor would any pa- 
rallel hold between the Copts of modern 
Egypt and the Hindoos. It is, then, 
sufficient, if we admit a mixture only of 
Egyptian, or of Ethiopian, blood, with 
the aboriginal Indian, and suppose that 
only the military and priestly orders, in 
Hindostan, were established by the colo- 
nies of Sesostris. Allowing astill larger 
liberty of conjecture, it might be surmised, 
that when the a (2000 B. C.) 
were driven by the shepherds of Canaan, 
into the narrow region of Ethiopia, where 
they were received and entertained by 
their allies, the Ethiopians, and remained 
with them for more than two centuries, 
while the shepherd kings ruled over the 
artisans and laborers of Egypt, a portion 
of this overflow, pent in Sennaar, and 
the narrow vales of Abyssinia, would 
naturally seek liberty in emigration ; a 
common event in those ages, when whole 
nations were removed from their ancient 
seats, either by the will of conquerors, 
for the sake of populating new regions 
or cities, or, upon the pressure of other 
races, forcing them to give room. It 
may be, that, at this time, India received 
her first colony from Ethiopia. 

But there is internal evidence, that the 
religion of India took only its form, from 
that of the Egyptians, but differed in its 
original spirit : for the superstition of the 
Nile degenerated into animal worship, 
that of india into a worship of idols, of 
the elements, and of the heavenly bodies ; 
nor did the less scientific mind of the 
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Hindoos suffer that regular distinction 
and gradation of deities which is charac- 
teristic of Egyptian theology: the Hin- 
doo wastes his enthusiasm in ecstatic 
contemplation, and the repetition of for- 
mulas; the Egyptian exhausted his in 
splendid ceremonies, processions, gifts, 
the founding of prodigious tombs and 
temples, and in ever ‘kind of supersti- 
tious action. The Egyptians seem to 
have been a more intelligent and less 
imaginative people than the Hindoos, and 
greatly superior to them in courage and 
character: for that panic of Alexander’s 
army, which checked their approach to 
Delhi, does not prove that the Hindoos 
of ancient times were in any respect 
superior to their descendants; nor were 
they ever a conquering nation: but the 
Egyptians indulged a military spirit, and 
for many centuries, until the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar, were the most powerful 
people of the Mediterranean : they colo- 
nized and civilized Greece, north Africa, 
at of Asia Minor, and perhaps Italy ; 

esides that they were the inventors of 
every civil and military art, even of 
navigation ; unless that honor be given 
to the Phenicians of Tyrus and Aradus. 
The houses of India are built after 
the ancient Egyptian fashion, and amul- 
titude of superstitions are entertained 
there—such as putting gold in the mouth 
of a corpse, worshipping the water-lily, 
offering monthly gifts to the manes of 
ancestors, which can have come only 
from the a mae add to this the 
sacredness of rivers in India, originating 
in the sense of their fertilizing influence, 
which is a superstition purely Egyptian, 
for the Ganges overflows, only, but does 
not fertilize like the Nile. 

Religion, in India, inclines also to the 
worship of human gods and heroes; but 
the earlier Egyptians excluded hero wor- 
ship, and denied that any of their gods 
had ever worn a human shape. e 
Hindoo heaven is the court of a sove- 
reign king, and the orders of their gods 
are like the orders of their priests, as- 
cending by ranks from menials to sages 
and Sanyassis; and they assume even, 
an uninterrupted succession of ranks, 
from meanest slave tps one 

, hero, demi-god, erial spirit, deity, 
Brabma himself ; ar the Zendavesta of 
Zeratusht, in the same spirit, pictures a 
heaven the exact counterpart of the Per- 
sian court.* But the Egyptian theogony 





* Heeren’s Persia. Trans. 
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more refined, personifies the faculties 
of Reason, Understanding, Memory, 
Affection, the Passions and the Ideas 
of the Universe, Ether, the Spaces, the 
Spheres, Earth, Life; enfolding a very 
perfect psychology, and the purest sci- 
ence of their day, in a system which 
began with the identity of God with his 
work, and ended in personifying every 
least species of existence. It is ex- 
tremely remarkable, that there is no clear 
instance of the worship of a human being 
by any whole people of the Shemetic 
race; but, on the contrary, India, Persia, 
Thibet, Greece, Rome, and most of the 
Japetian, or Indo-Teutonic family have 
made prayers and sacrifices, to saints and 
heroes a material part of their religion, 
and, in heathen ages, have exalted hu- 
man beings to the office of protecting 
deities, and have ascribed human vices 
to the divine Idea. The Persians, even, 
though they entertained the purest form 
of heathenism, and abhorred the worship 
of idols, seem to have venerated their 
king as the visible symbol of Ormuzd ; 
and Ormuzd himself is no more, in the 
Zendavesta, than the human principle of 
goodness, opposed in eternal war to the 

ower of evil. The Hindoos, as in their 
lenmenge, so in their religion, may cer- 
tainly be taken for the type and extreme 
representatives of this tendency ; for with 
them a whole class (the Brahminical) is 
sacred and an object of worship; and their 
imagination subdues and swallows up 
their character; a defect the extreme op- 
posite to that of the Hebrews, whose ev- 
ery word hasa purely moral significance ; 
and their fancy is made utterly subser- 
vient to the diviner emotions. 

In the total absence of historical testi- 
mony, these evidences have been collect- 
ed, with a view to some reasonable 
conjecture concerning the origin of the 
Hindoos ; and they seem enough not only 
to separate them, as a nation, from the 
family of Shem, but to make them the 
type of that of Japhet; admitting, how- 
ever, the mixture of Ethiopian blood, 
with that of a nation descended from the 
ancestors of the Persians and Bactrians, 


and the adoption by the mixed race of a . 


theology and superstition, Egyptian in 
its form, but Indian in its spirit; begun 
in the worship of elements, and ending 
in the adoration of living persons. 


THE HINDOO CHRONICLE. 


Tue Puranas, or books of Mythical 
history, reckoned by the Hindoos among 
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their sacred writings, describe the actions 
of kings and heroes, who ruled over In- 
dia before the era of Yoodhisthiru ; but 
these were the fabulous children of the 
sun and moon, and their history is ac- 
counted false by the Hindoos themselves. 
Passing over the events of these mythical 
ages—such as the achievements of Ram, 
who, with an army of apes led on by a 
prince of the winds, conquered all Hin- 
dostan, and threw a bridge of rocks over 
the sea to connect Ceylon with the con- 
tinent; or the amorous adventures of 
Crishna, whose loves and atrocities are 
related in the Bhagavat, the story book 
of devout Hindoos—the authentic chro- 
nicle of India begins with the name of 
Yoodhisthiru, who ews ascended 
the throne about 1500 B. C. and may 
have been one of the generals of Sesos- 
tris. Thirty-one kings of his race suc- 
ceeded each other on the throne of Delhi, 
and their joint reigns cannot have much 
exceeded 700 years. The monarchs of 
this dynasty ruled over a part only of 
northern Hindostan. 

The whole sacred region named Me- 
diami, or the Midst of the World, which 
included all that part of Asia which lies 
south of the Himmaleh, is said to have 
been the portion of Bharat, one of the 
nine brothers who originally divided the 
world among themselves: nine being 
esteemed the most sacred of numbers, 
may signify, in this connection, the num- 
ber of the dominant or royal virtues. 

Mediami, named by the Greeks India, 
and by the Persians Sindoostan, the ter- 
ritory beyond Sind or the Indus, is di- 
vided by the Chronicler into nine regions, 
one for each cardinal point, four for the 
intermediate parts, and one for the center ; 
but this division includes Chin India, and 
a part. beyond the mountains. In the 
middle province, he places Benares the 
most sacred of cities, time out of mind 
the seat of Sanscrit learning, and equal 
in sven to On, or Heliopolis, of 
whose college Moses is said to have 
been a priest. Ceylon, the ancient Lan- 
ka, called by the Greeks Silan or Tapro- 
bane, is counted among the provinces 
of the south. Kalinga in Golconda, 
is a province of an intermediate region ; 
Mahratta, Nipal, and even China, are 
named as portions severally of interme- 
diate and northern divisions; as though 
China were originally civilized from Hin- 
dostan—a probable inference when it is 
known that civilization began in the 
western provinces of the Chinese empire, 
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and that the ancient religion of the Chi- 
nese resembles, in many particulars, that 
of the Hindoos, and that even Buddhism, 
the great heresy of India, prevails very 
commonly among the Chinese. 

The query, Nod Yoodhisthiru were all 
Chastrias, or Ketris, of the pure blood ; 
being of the military caste, undebased 
by mixture with the infenor orders; in 
other words, the conquering people whom 
we have supposed to be ‘thiopians, or 
Egyptian nobles left in India by Sesos- 
tris, maintained the purity of their blood 
for thirty-one generations. The dynasty 
which succeeded were of a less noble 
extraction, being the race of Nanda, who 
sprang from the marriage of a shodra, or 
servile woman, with a noble of the pure 
blood. From the fourteen kings of this 
dynasty, the Rajepoots are descended. 
These are warlike tribes inhabiting the 
mountainous and desert parts of central 
Hindostan. The Rajepoots and Rohillas, 
throughout all India, though degenerate, 
remain to this day superior in stature 
and beauty of person to Hindoos of a 
meaner caste; Rayas (the native kings 
and magistrates) are always of the Chas- 
tria blood, but all functions that require 
intelligence, rather than strength or cour- 
age, are assumed by the members of the 
priestly or sacred caste; as was the usage 
in Egypt in the time of the Pharaohs, 
and even before the institution of mon- 
archy in that nation. Occupations being 
esteemed less liberal, as they require a 
laborious use of the limbs without exer- 
cise of the intellect or genius, those are 
regarded as the noblest which task only 
the qualities of mind and character, and 
for that reason the function of authority 
which is to enforce obedience by the 
mere majesty of character, is felt to be 
the noblest of all; but next in order to 
the ruler came, anciently, the counsellor 
and the judge, to whom, also, character 
gave their worth, but in a manner mixed 
and overcharged with the feelings and 
sentiments of humanity; since the coun- 
sellor represented wos the desire and 
aspiration of the race, their honor and 
dishonor, hope and fear, hate and aflec- 
tion; while in the judge, as at our day, 
all men looked fora spirit of universal 
humanity, tempered by veneration for 
the law and custom of his nation; but 
the ruLER, whether chosen by a popular 
vote, or exercising power by hereditary 
right, stood for the visible authority and 
power of his people. 

The third dynasty, which included 
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fifteen kings, were of the sect of Buddha, 
and the fourth dynasty, which included 
ten kings, was terminated by an usurper ; 
to whom succeeded Vicramaditya, about 
the year 56, B. C. His descendants ruled 
in Delhi until the beginning of the 
twelfth century, when the Hindoo king- 
dom of Delhi, harassed and diminished 
by a series of Moslem invasions, ceased 
finally to exist; but in other parts of 
India, other dynasties of the ancient race 
remained undisturbed in their posses- 
sions; some, even to this day, though 
their power has become merely nominal. 
Yoodhisthiru is fabled to have reigned 
112 years in all, his reign being divided 
by an usurpation into two periods of 76 
and 36, with an interval of thirteen 
years. 

The Chronicle relates that Pareekshita, 
who succeeded Yoodhisthiru in the first 
dynasty (1375 B. C.), was killed under 
the curse of Brahma, by a serpent. His 
successor, Janama Jaya, attempted to 
perform a grand sacrifice of serpents, to 
avenge the death of his father; but the 
king of the serpents fled to Indra, (the 
Jove, or Diespiter of Indian Mythology) 
and the sacrifice was impeded by the 

rayers of a Brahmin, nephew to the 
fing of the serpents. Whereupon, Ja- 
nama Jaya performed the Aswamada, or 
grand sacrifice of the horse, by which 
monarchs obtain the hope of universal 
empire; (for, according to the Vedas, 
every sacrifice has a particular and pro- 
per value attached to it, and within its 

roper limits is infallible.) While the 
fing was engaged in this ceremony, and 
had already severed the head of the vic- 
tim from its body, Indra, the god of 
Ether, passed into the head, and caused 
it to perform ludicrous movements; a 

oung Brahmin, observing that the head 
bs ed about, laughed irreverently : 
and the king, greatly enraged, slew him 
upon the a 

This fable seems not devoid of mean- 
ing; for the snakes may signify a sect of 
native priests; and the Hindoo Shastras, 
or sacred books, class the snakes in the 
order of Brahmins. The king, exercising 
severit inst them, because of his fa- 
ther’s dou, is prevented by Indra, the 

of storms, in whose territory (the 
mountains), the king had taken refuge; 
and to this day the flanks of the Himma- 
laya are the refuge of warlike tribes who 
acknowledge no subjection to the rajas 
of the Ganges. 

The king, it is related, in expiation for 








































































































































































































































the murder of the young Brahmin, caused 
the interminable epic called Mahabarata, 
to be read aloud to him, and having 
heard it patiently, died soon after: an 
instance among the few others in history, 
of the death ensuing upon the endurance 
of a great deal of bad verse. The Ma- 
habarata relates the adventures and mira- 
cles of heroes and incarnate deities, and 
is a mixed mass of mysticism, mythology 
and romance, but must have been com- 
fsa long after the time of Jamana Jaya, 
or it contains his history. Epic narra- 
tives were written in the Egyptian lan- 
guage, and were probably the germ from 
which Indian epic poetry was afterward 
developed ; nor is it unlikely that at this 

iod the letters and numbers invented 
in Egypt, were imparted to the native 
priests of India by their Egyptian conquer- 
ors:* but a people who hav no true 
history, and seem willing to confound all 
events in inystery and fable, would easil 
neglect the traditions of the origin o 
their institutions, substituting (as all 
other nations have done except the He- 
brews) a fabulous derivation from the 
gods, or from the earth. 

The last king of this dynasty was slain 
by his nobles, and was succeeded by Vish- 
arada, the thirty-second in order from 
Yoodhisthira. This king was of the im- 
pure race of Nanda, a celebrated warrior 
who ruled in Magada, in east Hindostan. 
The last monarch of the house of Nanda 
gave himself up to the influence of intoxi- 
cating drugs, and fell by the hands of his 
minister, Veeravahoo, who was a Budd- 
hist. Under this king and his successors, 
for fifteen generations, the sect of Buddha 
became powerful in Hindostan, to that 
degree that the ancient religion fell into 
neglect and disrepute. ‘ The Buddhists 
deny the truth of every thing invisible,” 
(being what are now named Materialists,) 
and affirm that no evidence can be trusted 
except that of the external senses. “ They 
deny the existence of a Creator, declarin 
that all things arose by chance, an 
cease by chance; that there is no future 
state, either of reward or punishment; 
that as the trees in an inaccessible forest 
grow without a planter, and die without 
a destroyer, so the world springs up and 
dies, as a matter of course ;” a doctrine 
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originating in a disease, or defect of the 
intellect, which causes it to fail in disco- 
vering the harmony and oneness of all 
things and all events. The origin of 
this sect is related in the following myth. 

Indra, the king of Ether (Contempk- 
tion), went in company with Virochana, 
a royal demigod, to the presence of 
Brahma, (the Supreme Reason), and in- 
quired of him concerning the nature of 
mind and body. Brahma, absorbed in 
meditation, with closed eyes, returned 
no answer, but laid his hand upon his 
breast. A basin of water stood before 
him. The king and Indra at that mo- 
ment saw his image in the water, and 
were satisfied with the omen, but con- 
ceived different ideas from it. Indra, 
that Brahma signified by his shadow, the 
instability, and unreality, of the visible 
world; that the world and the body are 
but a shadow, but the soul a true es- 
sence, and that this is Brahma. But 
Virochana thought that Brahma inti- 
mated the unreality of the spirit—that 
the self conscious soul, rather, is but 
a shadow, and this world the only true 
being. Thus it me Sy that Viro- 
chana adopted the Buddhist atheism, 
which denies the spirit, and identifies 
God with matter: but Indra, the Brahmi- 
nical faith, which resolves all things 
into God. 

The last king of this family, was mur- 
dered by his minister, who usurped 
the throne, and began a new dynasty. 
His name was Mayoora. Nine kings of 
the race of the usurper reigned in Delhi. 
The Brahmins recovered their importance 
upon the accession of Mayoora, and 
their Buddhist antagonists were per- 
secuted and driven out of Hindostan. 

The last king of this dynasty was 
succeeded by Shakaditya, a chief from 
the mountains of Kemaon, who slew 
the reigning monarch and usurped his 
throne. Shakaditya reigned in Delhi 
fourteen years. Vicramaditya was now 
king in Malwa; and hearing of the cruel- 
ties of the usurper, came upon Delhi 
with an army, and slaying Shakaditya, 
possessed the kingdom. 

Vicramaditya reigned eighty years in 
Delhi, if the chronicle speaks truth, and 
excelled all his predecessors in power, 








the Poetry of the Egyptians. 


* Consult Gliddon’s Lectures on Egypt, pp. 29, 30, 31, et seq. Also Wilkinson on 







t Brahma seems to be the Supreme Reason, and Originator, corresponding with the 
Eg ptian Phtha; but Vishnu corresponds both with Amun, the Divine Form or Idea, 
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wisdom, and kingly virtue. He was 
the patron of literature. During his 
reign, lived the exquisite Calidas, the 
Shakspeare of India, whose drama of 
Sacontala, bears comparison, for grace 
and elegance, with the best of modern 
times; but the poetry of India, enfeebled 
by mysticism, and delighting in irregular 
conceptions, attained only to graces of im- 
agery, and the tender language of desire ; 
it never even attempted a serious ex- 
pression, or ventured on tragic depth.* 

Vicramaditya is the hero of a multitude 
of fables and fairy tales ; a kind of his- 
tories accepted by the Hindoos in place of 
serious chronicle. One of these will ex- 
emplify the whole. 

kt a banquet of the gods, which Indra 

ve them in his heaven, (each order of 
eities having a heaven of their own, 
even to that of Brahma, where beatitude 
awaits the translated sage), his son Gand- 
harvasana, fell in love with one of the 
Apsaras. These Apsaras are certain 
nymphs, of slight reputation, who dance 
to the music of the Gandharvas, or aérial 
musicians. Indra, therefore, cursed his 
son, and commanded him to assume the 
figure of an ass, and in that disguise to 
descend to earth. 

But the assembled deities interceded 
for Gandharvasana, and by their entreat- 
ies obtained this commutation of his 
sentence—that, though an ass by day, 
he should be a man by night; and that 
his place in heaven should be restored to 
him, when the king of Dharangari had 
burned his body. 

Obeying the commands of his parent, 
the condemned deity assumed the figure 
of an ass, and dropped from Indra’s 
heaven into a pool of water near the city 
of Dharangari, At night, taking a hu- 
man shape, he wandered about in search 
of food, and at dawn hid himself in the 
pool. After several days, it happened, 
thata Brahmin coming at dusk to this 
pool, for the sake of bathing, as is custo- 
mary with devout persons, saw the ass 
immerse] in it, who immediately ad- 
dressed him to this effect—that, though 
outwardly an ass, he was in fact a deity 
of Indra’s heaven, and the son of Indra 
himself, and, that he, the Brahmin, 
should lose nothing in reputation, if he 
would but go to the king of Dhara- 
nagari, and solicit for him the daughter 
of that monarch in marriage. The Brah- 
min, expressed no surprise, at finding a 
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god in sucha shape, but went immediately 
to king Dhara and communicaied the 
story and the request ; but that sovereign, 
discovering a sinful degree of scepticism, 
insisted upon the evidence of sense, and 
went the very next day with a royal re- 
tinue to see this prodigy. The ass, 
therupon, related the story of his mis- 
fortune, but king Dhara, still incredulous, 
and in fear, perhaps, that this monster 
might prove to be no god, but one of 
those rapacious demons which wander 
over the earth, required no less a proof 
of his divinity than the building of a 
house of iron, forty miles in the square, 
and six in the height. But the god made 
nothing of it, and accomplished the mir- 
acle in a single night. 

The next day, Dhara, seeing the won- 
der performed, consented to the marriage, 
and having fixed a time for its consum- 
mation, brought the bride at the appoint- 
ed hour, with every festivity that should 
atiend a royal betrothal, to meet her hus- 
band under the iron roof. The pro- 
cession, leading the young princess in a 
splendid attire, moved to the sound of 
music, with dancers and singers, and all 
the magnificence and ceremony of a royal 
progress. While the friends and nts 
of the bride were bringing her to his teon 
house, a Brahmin was sent tu bring Gand- 
dharvasana, who immediately having 
bathed, attended him to the assembly, 
but was so moved with the sound of the 
music, he could not forbear bursting out 
with a vocal expression of delight; for, 
Gandharvasana was a prince of singers 
in his father’s heaven, and did not im- 
agine that his powers would be im- 
paired by any change of shape. 

The assembly were struck with horror 
and amazement when they heard the 
braying of the transformed deity, think- 
ing it a pitiable thing so fair and noble a 
virgin should be given in marriage to an 
ass; and some laughed, covering their 
mouths with their robes; but the most 
blamed the king for this cruelty, and 
the Brahmins cast out jeering observa- 
tions: *’Tis a rare bridegroom, O king! 
delay not so fortunate a marriage !” 
« Thus was the camel wedded to the ass, 
as the tale has it; when the ass, oe 
upon his dear, wondered at the grace o 
her shape; and the camel, hearing his 
bray, exclaimed, ‘Ah! what a sweet 
voice?” Another added, satirically, 
“There is no need now, O king, of 





* See the translation of Sacontala, by Sir William Jooes.—( Works.) 
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sounding the sacred shell:* and the 
women, pitying, uttered sorrowful excla- 
mations in their way. But when Gand- 
harvasana be a conversation with 
his father-in-law, the whole assembly 
were astonished, resolving, within them- 
selves, that none but a god could talk 
Sanscrit with the lips of an ass. 

At night, quitting his bestial disguise, 
the god assumed the figure of a hand- 
some man, and having dressed, presented 
himself to the king, who then solemnized 
the marriage with the usual ceremonies. 

For the space of a year after this 
event, King Dhara revolved continually 
in his mind what means could be found 
to release his son-in-law from the daily 
metamorphosis ; and observing that the 
ass’s body lay like a dead carcass while 
Gaudharvasana occupied a human form, 
he caused it to be taken up and burned: 
upon which, the god p tage to him in 
a celestial shape, and after declaring that 
the curse was from that moment at an 
end, but that the son of this marriage 
should become a mighty monarch and 
rule over the whole earth, he ascended 
to the heaven of Indra. 

The king’s daughter, afflicted by the 
Joss of her husband, and dreading her 
father's jealousy of the young heir, put 
an end to her life; but the child was 
saved, and received the name of Vicra- 
maditya. 

Vicramaditya was educated in the 
company of an illegitimate brother, 
named Bhartriharee, upon whom his 
father conferred the kingdom, dreading 
the greatness of his other son, who 
thereupon left the court, and going in 
disguise upon his travels, after many 
wanderings, hired himself servant to a 
merchant in a distant town. 

But Bhartriharee soon wearied of em- 
pire and of the world, and, retiring to 
the desert, led there the life of a hermit, 
leaving his ministers to govern the king- 
dom in his absence. About this time, 
a demon, named Agnivatala, began to 
harrass Malwa, making dreadful havoc 
among the people; and the king’s minis- 
ters, driven to extremity, agreed with 
the monster that a man should each day 
be given it to be devoured, if it would 
abstain from farther violences. Every 
morning they chose a king from among 
the people, and at night gave him to the 
monster. While these events were pass- 
ing, Vicramaditya, sailing by the palace, 
went ashore, upon an impulse, to look 
once more at his old home ; and, seeing 
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the emissaries of the ministers dragging 
an unhappy wretch to this daily sacn- 
fice, persuaded them to chose him kin 
instead ; and when evening came, an 
the demon fell upon him, he overcame 
it by repeating magical charms, and be- 
came king indeed, to the great joy of 
the nation. 

Soon after, he drove Shakaditya from 
the throne of Delhi, and ruled over a 
mighty monarchy. 

t is said that, after the death of Vicra- 
maditya, King Bhoja, who succeeded 
him in Malwa, having found an old 
throne upon which the great monarch 
had been used to sit, placed himself upon 
it; when, ona mo my the thirty-two 
images carved on either side the throne, 
addressed him in praise of Vicrama- 
ditya. 

is son, Vicramusana, succeeded him, 
but did not long enjoy the kingdom. 
A hermit, named Samadrapala, who 
knew many dark arts, having gained the 
friendship and confidence of the young 
king, upon a certain occasion enticed 
him into the forest, under pretence of 
hunting ; and, after giving some extra- 
ordinary proofs of his art, by casting his 
own soul into the bodies of slain animals, 
La oc to the king that he should 
suffer him to separate his soul from its 
body by force of magic, and promised to 

rovide for it another body that should 

e immortal. The king easily consented 
to so fair a project, and the sorcerer, after 
causing the soul of Vicramusana to quit 
its royal habitation, entered the tenant- 
less body himself, and, having flung his 
own carcass into a ditch, went instantly 
to the palace and became king. 

Samadrapala, the magician, reigned 
in, Delhi twenty-four years, and the king- 
dom continued in his family for sixteen 
generations. These were succeeded by 
a dynasty of fourteen sovereigns, of 
whom one was a female—the only queen 
mentioned in Hidoo chronicle. This 
dynasty was founded by a king named 

aranach, who slew the last of the race 
of the Magician. Mahaprana, the six- 
teenth of the new dynasty, retired into the 
wilderness, preferring a hermitage toa 
throne; and the king of Bengal, hearing 
of his abdication, marched thither with 
an army, and possessed the kingdom. 
It remained in his family through a suc- 
cession of thirteen sovereigns. The 
reigns of all of this dynasty were short, 
only two exceeding twelve years. The 
last one was an oppressor of his subjects, 
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and Jost the crown through his ministers, 
who brought in a Rajepoot king. The 
family of this latter held the throne 
for six generations ; to whom succeeded 
Prithorao, the last Hindoo sovereign of 
Delhi. 

The story of Prithorao is thus related: 
—A certain Brahmin having prophecied 
to the first king of the Rajepoot dynasty, 
that the kingdom should depart from his 
family, through a woman of the race of 
that monarch, he began a custom, which 
is continued by his descendants to this 
day, of destroying all the females born of 
his house; but the fourth monarch in 
succession, spared the life of adaughter, 
through affectionateness, and at length 
married her to the king of Pratha, who 
had another wife, that was a rakshu- 
see, or cannibal demon. This ghoul, 
in obedience to her nature, devoured 
the first child of the new wife, as soon 
as it was born, and succeeded by much 
entreaty, in persuading her husband to 
taste the flesh; and it so vitiated his ap 
petite, with its tender relish, he not only 
forgave his wife, but desired of her, that 
she would each day, entertain him with 
as delicate a repast. From that time the 
enchanted king and his demon wife fed 
daily upon the flesh of their subjects. 

After a time, the Rajepoot king’s 
daughter had another child ; and dreading 
lest that too should be devoured, fled 
with it to Delhi, where her brother had 
become king. The child was named 
Prithorao, and grew to manhood in the 
penne of his uncle; but when, upona 

unting expedition, the king staid too 
long away drom the palace, the nephew 
took possession of the throne; and the 
ejected monarch, full of sorrow for the 
fulfillment of the Brahmin’s prophecy, 
retired to a hermitage in the desert, 
where he ended his days. Soon after 
this event, Prithorao visited his father’s 
kingdom, and coming to Pratha saw the 
whole region desolate, and the vicinity 
of the palace strewn with human bones 
and mangled remains of bodies. Enter- 
ing the palace, he found his father lying 
upon a couch, racked with terrible re- 
morse. The old king, after explaining 
the reason of his dreadful condition, 
begged of his son to put an end to such 
a wretched existence; and declared, that 
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if he would burn his body and give a 
portion of the part that remained uncon- 
sumed,* to twenty different women, as 
many giants would spring from them, 
which would be irresistible warriors, and 
would render him always victorious over 
his enemies. Prithorao did what his 
wretched father commanded, but the 
demon step-mother escaped. 

The twenty warriors who sprang from 
the women who ate of the dead king’s 
navel, did Prithorao good service, says 
the chronicle, but he reigned only four- 
teen years and seven months after the 
death of his father; and was then 
conquered and taken prisoner by the 
Moslem sultan, Shahabaddeen ; and from 
that time the kingdom of Delhi fell 
under the power of the Moslems, who 
gradually extentled their conquests over a 
great part of the basin of the Ganges. 
The taking of Delhi was the seventh in- 


vasion of Hindostan, by the Sultan Sha- 
habaddeen. 
In the year of the Hegira 569, he 


conquered Gajnane; and establishing him- 
self there, overran and subdued Moultan ; 
but in the year 570 of the same epoch, 
was driven out of Hindostan by the Hin- 
doo king of Gujerat. In 575 he invaded 
Lahore, and made a part of it tnbutary ; 
and in five succeeding expeditions, hav- 
ing subdued various provinces, at length 
effected the conquest of Delhi. 

The chronicle narrates, that a Moslem 
viceroy of Delhi, perishing on an expe- 
dition to the mountains, left six thousand 
pounds weight of diamonds in his palace; 
an incredible sum, but intimating the vast 
wealth of that ancient city—at that time, 
(and under the Mogul emperors, who 
in the sixteenth century made it their 
capital), the richest in the world. 

he chronicle of Mrityonjaya goes 
on to relate the history of Moslem Sul- 
tans, and after them, of Mogul emperors, 
who made Delhi their capitol; but these 
particulars belong rather to the chronicle 
of another race. Indian history termi- 
nates with the conquest of the northern 
provinces by the followers of Islam; 
though, for several centuries after the 
fall of Prithorao, native kings ruled in 
the South and East; but these were 
always petty rayas, and tributary to 
Moslem or European powers. 





* The Hindoos have 2 prejudice that the flesh of the navel cannot be consumed, 
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Thiers’ Consulate and Empire. 


THIERS’ CONSULATE AND EMPIRE.* 


Tuer work of M. Thiers, so long and 
so impatiently waited for, has at length 
commenced to appear. Few literary 

roductions of any kind or any country 
ve ever, before publication, awakened 
so general an interest. This feeling is 
not local or national. It pervades Eu- 
rope. It is not more intense in Paris 
than in London, Vienna, Berlin, or St. 
Petersburgh. The wide expanse of the 
Atlantic has not confined it, and the peo- 
ple of the new are as sensibly alive to it 
as those of the old world. The unerring 
instinct of commercial enterprise has 
prompted our publishers to extraordinary 
exertions to secure the possession of 
early copies of the sheets of the first 
volume, and it seems probable, strange 
as it may sound, that a translation into 
English will have been in the hands of 
the American public, before the original 
has been ppeet at Paris. The universal 
and intense interest felt in France towards 
this work, is proved by the unprecedented 
amount of the price which its distin- 
guished author has obtained for it. Re- 
port says that an association of Parisian 
publishers have bought the copyright at 
the enormous cost of five hun and 
twenty thousand francs—a sum equal to 
one hundred thousand dollars! The 
work will extend to ten large octavo 
volumes, which will be published in 
succession, and will embrace the period 
of history extending from the fall of. the 
Directory to the fall of Napoleon. 
Messrs. Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia, 
have published an English translation of 
the first volume, made from sheets des- 
patched from Paris before the publica- 
tion of the original in that city, and a 
rtion of the volume has been pub- 
ished, in the original French, by the 
editors of the “ Semaine Litteraire,” a 
French weekly periodical issued in New 
York. 

The translation having reached our 
hands before the original, we have given 
it a perusal, which we could scarcely 
have been induced to do under other 
circumstances. In cases like this, where 
— the translators have been un- 

uly hurried in the performance of their 


task by the ill-judged but pardonable 
eagerness of publishers, much elegance 
of diction or nice selections of lingual 
equivalents cannot, a be reasona- 
bly looked for. If they are sought, they 
certainly will not be found in the pre- 
sent volume. But independently of this, 
the translation is disfigured by errors, 
oversights, and neglects, which it may be 
hoped will be guarded against in the suc- 
ceeding volumes. This truly great work 
deserves an English version of some 
degree of corresponding excellence. 

It is not our present purpose to exa- 
mine the merits of this translation, and 
therefore we shall not pursue the sub- 
ject; but that we may not be exposed to 
the charge of expressing a vague cen- 
sure, unsupported by any instances of 
the species of faults complained of, we 
may mention, among other exceptiona- 
ble matters, the frequent mis-translations 
of proper names. Thus the town of 
Valenza, in Piedmont, is translated by 
Valencid, the name of a province of 
Spain. The river Ticino, a chief tribu- 

of the Po, and the theatre of important 
military operations, is called the Tessino. 

An error of a more ludicrous kind 
occurs in the version of officiers de génie 
(officers of engineers), which is oddly 
enough translated officers of genius ! ! 

We are told (p. 133) that Bonaparte 
had to solve a thiveo-fold problem, one 
alternative of which was, ‘‘ to retain the 

wer of descending in time upon th 
ower Po, should the Austrians, seeking 
to fly bythe reverse of the mountain, 
endeavor to pass the river above Placen- 
tia, towards Cremona or Parma.” Napo- 
leon need not have troubled himself, 
inasmuch as Cremona and Parma are 
both below Placentia. 

We learn (p. 109) that the ground 
around Biberach “had once already 
been the theatre of a battle, won by 
Moreau, thanks principally to St. Cyr.” 
These must have been precocious offi- 
cers, for Moreau was born in 1763, and 
St. Cyr in 1764; so that one must haves 
been a boy of thirteen, and the other of 
twelve, at the time of this victory. 

During the blockade of Genoa, the 
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inhabitants and troops shut up there 
were reduced to great extremities by the 
want of provisions. At length they 
were limited to rations of an odious 
black bread made of rye and cocoa, ob- 
tained from the shops through the city. 
Tne translator, apparently ignorant of 
the substance indicated by the French 
word cacao, gives that term itself, as one 
untranslatable, and tells us that “ Mas- 
sena, collecting the starch, linseed, and 
cacao, found in the magazines of Genoa, 
had it made into bread,” &c. &c. ; and so 
the eating of this cacao is repeated again 
and again, as one of the great hardships. 
The translator should remember that the 
French word ‘‘ magazins” does not cor- 
respond with our military term, ‘ maga- 
zines,” as he makes it do, but signifies 


shops. 


The present volume comprises a nar- 
rative of French history from the ap- 
pointment of the provisional government 
after the 9th Nov., 1799, called the revo- 
lution of the 18th Brumaire, to the victory 
of Marengo in the following July. Let 
us take a rapid glance at the great events 
which signalized this memorable epoch. 

The individuals selected to form a 
constitution and administration, which 
should secure to France that peace and 
order at home, and that respect and au- 
thority abroad, the value of which she 
had learned to feel by the terrible results 
of the succession of revolutionary con- 
vulsions which she had experienced for 
the last ten years, were Bonaparte, 
Sigyes, and Roger Ducos. The last 
two had been members of the Directory, 
and mainly instrumental in its over- 
throw ; the first had recently and unex- 
pectedly arrived from Egypt, with a 
name already rendered illustrious by a 
series of military successes having no 
parallel in modern times. The influence 
and authority of that name were not 
weakened by the reflection that the con- 
quests which, before his departure, he 
had achieved beyond the Alps, and the 
humiliating concessions he had extorted 
from the cabinet of Vienna, had, in his 
absence, been lost and compromised b 
the feebleness of the Directory whic 
had just fallen. The public eye was 
directed to him, as the representative of 
the principle of action in the provisional 
government. His colleague, Siéyes, 
seemed as if placed beside him to repre- 
sent the principle of thought. Without 
the power of eloquence, this singular 
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man was the rival of Mirabeau, when 
oratory was all in all for the acquisition 
of power. Without a sword, he was 
now all but equal to Bonaparte, when 
universal war assigned the first place to 
military genius. Such is the ascend- 
ency of intellect, independently even of 
the talents to render it directly applica- 
ble to affairs. Roger Ducos, the third 
member of the government, a man of 
limited 9 of respectable character, 
and facile habit of mind, without cross- 
ing the views of his two illustrious col- 
leagues, supplied the place of a media- 
tor and moderator. The part which 
each should take in the great business 
committed to them, seemed, therefore, 
to be indicated obviously by their respec- 
tive characters and histories. It seemed 
to be tacitly admitted that Siéyes should 
prepare the constitution, and that Bona- 
parte should govern by it. That some 
one should govern, and that strongly and 
immediately, was urgent, for the state of 


the country was deplorable; disorder, 
both moral and material, being at its 
height. 


The contemplation of affairs at home 
aud abroad presented difficulties and em- 
barrassments sufficient to try the energies 
of a mind as great as those of Bona- 

arte’s. The flames of civil war raged 
in the Western Provinces, to which fuel 
was lavishly supplied by British influ. 
ence and the restless spirit of the emi- 
grants. It was, moreover, stimulated b 

the atrocious laws enacted by the Di- 
rectory, ee of the character of the 
Reign of Terror. Such was the law of 
hostages, by which the families and 
connections of those who revolted against 
the government were rendered responsi- 
ble for acts not their own, and thrown 
into the prisons of Paris. 

The disorders which had grown up 
and spread in the administration of the 
finances and the currency, had left the 
treasury empty, and the armies, for 
many months unpaid, suffered inde- 
scribable privations. The armies of the 
Rhine and Helvetia were distributed 
along the left bank of that river, a part 
occupying French and a part Swiss terri- 
tory. ithout pay or clothing, they 
subsisted by a system of requisitions, 
levied without mercy, on the people 
among whom they were quartered. Con- 
tributions badly levied, worse employed, 
and such as they Nite grins, <b 
the purpose, were imposed upon 
Zurich, and Berne, and disgusted the 
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spirit of independence and economy, 
which characterizes the Swiss. Yet this 
army, so destitute and so unpaid, had to 

rotect their country from forces accumu- 
ating on the other side of the river to 
the number of an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men. 

Nor were matters less embarrassing 
beyond the Alps. The army of Italy, 
the vestige of those soldiers by whose 
heroic valor the fields of Rivoli, Cas- 
tiglione, Lodi, and Arcola had been 
won, were now collected to the number 
of thirty-six thousand, on the sterile ac- 
clivities and in the barren passes of the 
Appenines and Maritime — Those 
pe do who had endured the greatest 
reverses with unshaken constancy, and 
had shown heroic fortitude in adverse 
fortune, were now covered with rags, 
consumed by fever and famine, and 
actually in the condition of mendicants 
on the public roads through the Ap- 
penines. No words can describe the 
suffering they underwent at this af- 
flicting period. A few regiments lost 
two thousand men in the hospitals of 
Genoa in four months. The wants of 
the troops, without shoes, blankets, or 
winter clothing, produced universal in- 
subordination, and the authority of the 
officers being lost by the common calami- 
ties, vast numbers openly abandoned 
their colors and returned to France. The 
sea, scoured by the English, exhibited 
nothing but a hostile flag. No succor 
came, or could come from thence. The 
horses of the cavalry and artillery were 
almost all swept off by disease and fa- 
mine. Such were the results of a weak 
and bad.government, but they were pro- 
duced still more directly by extreme fi- 
nancial embarrassments. The armies of 
the Republic, had, says M. Thiers, for 
several years, lived upon assignats and 
victory. ‘The assignats no longer existed, 
and victory, after suddenly forsaking 
them, had scarcely begun to reappear, 
and had not yet reopened to them the 
rich plains of Germany and Italy. Thus 
embarrassed at home, a prospect not less 
formidable presented itself abroad. Eng- 
land, the Germanic Staies, and Russia, 
in short, the leading powers of Europe, 
were banded together in a coalition, 
pledged to crush the liberty of France, 
and to reéstablish the detested dynasty of 
the Bourbons on its throne. <A few of the 
secondary powers, the principal of which 
was Prussia, maintained a cold neutrality, 
only waiting the moment when military 
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success should determine them to join 
those who had already coalesced. 

Great as were these difficulties and 
embarrassments, they were little more 
than enough to awaken the energies and 
develop the vast powers of that mind 
which was destined hereafter to sway 
the sceptre of France. The provisional 

overnment resigning itself, from the po- 
itical necessity of the case, to the dicta- 
tion of Bonaparte, immediately proceeded 
to the appointment of an efficient minis- 
try. Cambacéres became Minister of 
Justice, Laplace, the illustrious mathema- 
tician, was Minister of the Interior, 
Fouché was appointed to the Police, 
Talleyrand to the Bureau of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Berthier was Minister of War, For- 
fait of Marine, and Gaudin of Finance. 
While the formation of the new Consti- 
tution was left to the exclusive charge 
of Siéyes, Bonaparte applied himself, 
with the several ministers respectively, 
to redress the most pressing evils under 
which the country and the state suffered. 
The disorders of the army first command- 
ed attention. The forces collected on the 
left bank of the Rhine, spread over the 
French frontier from Mayence to Basle, 
and continued through Switzerland from 
Basle to Schauffhausen, were formed 
into one army, the command of which 
was given to Moreau, who having tho- 
roughly studied Germany as a theatre of 
war, was eminently qualified to direct 
the operations for which this army was 
destined. Masséna received the charge 
of the army of Italy, with the soldiers of 
which, and the country destined to be 
the scene of their operations, he was in- 
timately familiar. 

The finances next received the attention 
of the Consuls, and the minister Gaudin 
labored incessantly with Bonaparte until 
a system of measures was projected, and 
a new organization completed, by which 
the revenues were put in a condition 
such as to inspire confidence among the 
capitalists, on the strength of which a 
loan was obtained of sufficient amount to 
give present relief to the government, and 
time to bring to maturity their improved 
measures. This maturity was soon at- 
tained; and, to crown all, the Bank of 
France was formed, to replace by its 
functions, the old establishments of dis- 
count which had fallen amid the disor- 
ders of the revolution. It was not pos- 
sible, says Thiers, that Paris could dis- 
pense with a bank. In every centre of 
commerce wherein there is a certain de- 
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gree of activity, there must be a mone- 
tary accommodation for payments, that is 
to say, a paper money and an establish- 
ment which discounts commercial bills 
on a large scale. These two services 
reciprocally aid each other, since the 
deposits made in payment of bills are the 
same which are applied to commercial 
loans by way of discount. Wherever 
in fact, there is commercial activity, there 
a bank must succeed if it discounts only 
good paper, and does not issue an excess 
of notes; in short, if it limits its oper- 
ations to the true wants of the com- 
munity in which it is established. 
Simultaneously with these financial 
reforms, Bonaparte took wise and ef- 
fectual measures for the suppression of 
the civil war in the western provinces. 
The grievances which were alleged 
among its causes were first redressed— 
the law of hostages was repealed—the 
clergy were released from prison, and al- 
lowed all reasonable freedom in the public 
exercise of their functions—the churches 
were restored to their proper use. All 
vindictive policy was disavowed, and 
those who returned to their allegiance to 
the State were rendered secure from mo- 
lestation. At the same time, a formi- 
dable power was displayed amid the 
theatre of civil war. The army under 
General Brune, recalled from Holland, 
was sent to La Vendée, where an effective 
force of sixty thousand men united with 
the strong moral effect of the name of 
Bonaparte at the head of the govern- 
ment, and the increasing reputation of 
itsstrength and stability, soon extinguish- 
edall hope of success against it. The 
emissaries from London were discour- 
aged, and the leaders of the revolt were 
gradually induced, with their followers, 
to lay down their arms. Some faint 
hopes were even awakened that the head 
of the government might be induced to 
lend an ear to overtures for the restor- 
ation of the exiled family—hopes, how- 
ever, which were speedily dispelled by 
the frank declarations made by Bona- 
parte in the interviews which he grant- 
ed to them. It is unnecessary, says 
Thiers, to demonstrate how erroneous 
the judgment was which these Royalists 
had formed of General Bonaparte. This 
extraordinary man, now sensible of his 
strength and his greatness, would not be 
the servant of any party. Ifhe was not 
fond of disorder, he was fond of the 
revolution. If he did not believe in the 
full extent of liberty, he wished, at least, 
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to carry out to its fullest extent, that 
social reformation. He wished, there- 
fore, to identify himself with the triumph 
of this revolution. He aspired to the 
glory of bringing it to a close, of causing 
it to terminate in peace and order. He 
desired to continue to be the leader of it, 
under no matter what title, and, with no 
matter what form of government; but he 
had already acquired too much glory, and 
had learned too well his own superiority to 
submit to be an instrument in any other 
hands than those of Providence. No ex- 
pedient, however, was left untried, des- 
foci as the project must even then 
ave seemed, to win over Bonaparte to 
the Royalist party. The exiled monarch 
Louis XVIII., addressed a letter to him 
conceived in the most flattering terms, 
inviting him to name the office he would 
desire to hold under the restored mo- 
narchy. Bonaparte answered this in a 
respectful but firm manner. A second 
attempt was made through the Duchess 
de Guiche, a lady of great personal 
charms, who managed to communicate 
with Josephine, offering her husband the 
post of Constable of France and the title 
of Prince of Corsica; and proposing that 
a splendid pillar should be erected in the 
Place Carousal, surmounted by a statue 
of Napoleon crowning the Bourbons. 
The only reply to this, was an order that 
the Duchess should quit Paris in twenty- 
four hours—a step by no means unac- 
mene to Josephine, who had become 
a little uneasy at the too great proximity 
of this charming person. 

While Bonaparte was thus employed 
in reorganizing the administration, in 
peellying the revolted provinces, in re- 
ieving the distresses of the army and 
repairing the treasury, his colleague, 
Siéyes, was engaged with the details of 
the new Constitution. This philosoph- 
ical statesman, directed all the energies 
of his powerful mind to reconcile the 
republican and monarchical principles, 
and to combine the best of each in his 
new Constitution. He had taken infinite 
precautions oe the ascendency on the 
one hand, of demagogues, and on the 
other, of monarchists. Without strip- 
ping the nation of its influence in the 
government, he desired to leave it such 
owers as it could not abuse ; the term 
Sceesmabtasive Government, conveys an 
exact idea of the notions then prevalent. 

According to the project of Siéyes, 
every male perees being a French sub- 
ject, and having attained the age of 
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twenty-one years, had a title to be in- 
scribed on a roll to be called the civic 
register. This list would then contain 
about six millions of names. The coun- 
try was to be divided, first, into Depart- 
ments. Each Department was resolved 
into subdivisions called arrondissements, 
and each arrondissement into smaller sub- 
divisions, still called communes. The 
communes might be considered as cor- 
responding in some measure, to the Eng- 
lish parishes, the arrondissements to 
baronies, and the Departments to Coun- 
ties. The six millions of electors 
inscribed upon the register, were intended 
to assemble in the respective arrondisse- 
ments, and there to elect delegations 
composed of a tenth part of their number 
—a secondary list would thus be ob- 
tained, consisting of about six hundred 
thousand persons. These delegations, 
were again to assemble in their respective 
Departments, and to appoint rene 
of a higher order, consisting of one- 
tenth of their number. This last list, 
would then consist of sixty thousand 
citizens. These again assembling, after 
the same manner would make a last 
selection, and appoint the highest delega- 
tion consisting of a tenth of their num- 
ber, which would thus reduce this high- 
est class to the number of about six 
thousand. The first delegation, consist- 
ing of six hundred thousand persons, 
was to be called the Notables of the 
communes; from these were to be 
elected the municipal bodies of the com- 
munes, the councils of the arrondisse- 
ments, the mayors, suh-prefects, inferior 
judges, &c. The second list consisting 
of sixty thousand names, was called the 
Notables of the Departments ; and from 
this list were to be selected departmental 
councils, prefects, judges of the courts 
of appeal, &c. The third and highest 
list consisting of six thousand names, 
constituted the Notables of the Nation, 
from which were to be selected the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, officers of state, 
ministers, superior judges, &c. Siéyes, 
borrowing a figure from mathematics, 
called this system the political pyramid ; 
having for its wide base the six million 
of primary electors, and narrowing 

radually, as it ascended, through the 
Notables of the communes, the Depart- 
ments, and the Nation, and terminating 
with the chief of the executive at its 
apex. 

By this ingenious =e of social and 
political mechanism, Siéyes, proposed to 
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realize a favorite dogma of his, that con- 
fidence should ascend, originating below, 
and that power should descend, orig- 
inating above. In conformity with this 
maxim, all elections originated, as we 
have seen, from the people ; delegation 
being chosen above delegation, but all 
deriving originally, though remotely, 
their authority from the first election of the 
Notables of the communes, by the entire 
nation inscribed upon the civic register. 

The deliberative powers of the State, 
consisted principally of four bodies to be 
called the Legislative Body, the Tri- 
bunate, the Council of State, and the 
Conservative Senate. The Tribunate, 
consisting of a hundred members, was 
the incorporation and representative of 
the popular or liberal principles in the 
government; it was to discuss publicly 
all projects of law, and to possess the 
right of voting whether their adoption or 
rejection should be recommended to the 
Legislative Body. In accordance with 
its decision, it was to appoint three of 
its own members to support or oppose 
such projects before the Legislative, as 
the case might be. 

The Legislative Body, consisting of 
three ented members, was to hear the 
laws discussed by the deputation from 
the Tribunate, but was excluded from 
debating them and passed or rejected 
them by a silent vote. 

The Council of State was to present 
the projects of law to the Legislative 
Body, by a deputation of three of its 
members, who were to debate these pro- 
— with the deputation from the 

ribunate, before the Legislative. The 
vote of the latter body was that alone 
which conferred the character and au- 
thority of law upon the propositions 
thus brought before it, and Senned at 
its bar by the deputations from the Tri- 
bunate and the Council of State. In 
this curious design, it is evidently con- 
templated that the seat of opposition 
should be in the Tribunate ; but the vio- 
lence of party collision is ingeniously 

arded against, by limiting the debate 
etween the government and the opposi- 
tion to three members, deputed from each, 
and by fixing the place of that debate 
to the Legislative chamber, the character 
of which would operate as a guarantee 
for the observance of moderation and 
decorum. 

Above these three bodies was placed 
the Conservative Senate, which was to 
consist of a hundred members. This 
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body was to have no share in legisla. 
tion, but was to be the tribunal in the 
last resort to decide whether laws were 
constitutional. A questionable Jaw, 
proposed as we have explained by the 
Council of State, and passed by the Le- 
gislative Body, was to be denounced be- 
fore the Senate by the Tribunate, and 
the Senate possessed the power, without 
appeal, to break such a law if it deemed 
it to be unconstitutional, or to confirm it 
if otherwise. Hence this body derived 
its name—the Conservative Senate. 

The Senate was to have the power of 
continually filling up the deficiences in its 
own numbers, occurring by death or 
otherwise, from the Notables of the Na- 
tion; and it was also invested with a 
— of electing from the same list, by 

allot, the members of the other delibera- 
tive bodies of the state. 

At the head of this great political sys- 
tem was to be placed a functionary 
whose origin may easily be traced to the 
sovereign in the English monarchy, how- 
ever different in appearance and in name. 
This Chief of the State was to be called 
the Grand Elector, and was to possess 
and exercise no other power save that 
of appointing two executive officers to 
be called, the one the Consul of Peace, 
and the other the Consul of War. These 
Consuls, once appointed, were to nomi- 
nate all the inferior functionaries of the 
executive, and were themselves remov- 
able at the will of the Grand Elector. 

This supreme magistrate, thus strictly 
limited in his powers like the British 
sovereign, to the appointment and dis- 
missal of his ministers, was to be sur- 
rounded with great external magnificence, 
to support which, an annual income of 
six millions of francs, equal to above a 
million of dollars; sumptuous palaces to 
dwell in, such as the Tuilleries in Paris, 
and Versailles in the country, with a 
body guard of three thousand men, were 
to be granted; in his name laws were to 
be promulged, justice executed, and the 
functions of government performed. To 
him foreign ministers were to be accredi- 
ted, and from his signature treaties with 
foreign powers would derive their validity. 
This splendid head of the executive was 
to be elected by the Conservative Senate, 
but what must determine his official ex- 
istence? With that Senate, already in- 
vested with powers so extensive, was 
also lodged the power of annihilating the 
official authority of any member of the 
State by the simple expedient of reélect- 


ing such member into its own body—a 
Senator being incapable of discharging 
any other political functions. This ex- 
traordinary power of the Senate was 
provided with the evident design to guard 
against the acquisition and exercise of 
that dangerous personal ascendency 
which individuals often acquire under 
popular governments, and which so fre- 
quently leads to the establishment of a 
despotic power: an event which the 
circumstances of the French nation were 
80 soon after destined to develop. 

Such was the Constitution proposed by 
Siéyes, and the first question which sug- 
ested itself to the nation regarding it, did 
not refer to its civil or political merits, or 
to the guarantees which it offered for the 
conservation of constitutional liberty, or 
to the securities which it provided against 
the despotism of demagogues, or to the 
skill with which wise legislation was 
provided in it. It was not to questions 
such as these that the public attention 
was immediately directed, but to a sim- 
ple and practical question; one which 
probably had not occurred to the philo- 
sophical mind of the framer of this piece 
of state mechanism, yet a question to 
which a summary and immediate answer 
was rendered indispensable by the con- 
dition of the country. This question 
was, what place in the new constitution 
was intended for Bonaparte? To him 
every eye was directed, on him every 
mind was bent. The constitution was 
an abstraction about which the nation in 
general gave itself little trouble. The 
plain, practical question was, how, and 
under what conditions and restrictions 
the country was to be governed by Gen- 
eral Bonaparte, for by him it was con- 
ceded by all, even by Siéyes himself, 
that it must be ruled. 

The public mind in France had not then 
been rendered so familiar with the con- 
venient fiction by which the attribute of 
irresponsibility is given to the head of 
the state, and the responsibility shifted 
to the ministers, as it is at present, and 
it was natural that a people who had 
been taught to regard the chief magis- 
trate as one invested with powers which 
could prompt the utterance of such a 
sentence as /e Rot le veut, should consi- 
der the Grand Elector, endowed with an 
income of six millions, and regal splen- 
dor, having no other business, except 
now and then to nominate the Consuls, 
as rather a chimerical notion. In fact, 
they could not fathom the profoundness 
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of the views of Siéyes, and they easily 
fell under the sarcasm of Bonaparte. 
‘Your Grand Elector,” said he, “isa 
arene king. Where is the man of un- 

erstanding and heart who could be bribed 
by six millions a year and rooms in the 

uilleries, to endure a life of such intole- 
rable idleness—to nominate men who are 
to act, and yet not be permitted to act 
himself. IfI were your Grand Elector, 
be assured I would act in spite of you ; 1 
would tell the Consuls that if they did 
not make such or such an appointment, 
or pass such or such a measure, | would 
dismiss them. I would compel them to 
walk according to my will—I would be- 
come master by stratagem.” 

While such sentiments showed the 
utter ignorance of the principle of the 
irresponsibility of the sovereign which 
must have prevailed in France, they 
showed that Bonaparte himself was not 
more conversant with it than those he 
addressed. It is surprising that no one 
was present who could have told him 
that although the appointment of the 
ministers is invested in the sovereign, it 
is accompanied by such checks as would 
render such a course, as he sarcastically 
describes, impossible. The sovereign 
must appoint such a ministry as will 
command the confidence and support of 
the legislature, otherwise the wheels of 
the administrative machine will be stop- 
ped: the measures proposed by a minis- 
try chosen by the sovereign against the 
voice of the representatives of the nation 
would be thrown out by majorities pro- 
portioned to their unpopularity—and 
among others, the votes for the supplies 
would be negatived, when the ministry 
must of necessity fall, and even Bona- 
parte, were he Grand Elector, would be 
compelled to nominate such a ministry 
as would be enabled to obtain funds to 
carry on the government. But such 
views were foreign to the spirit of the 
French nation at that epoch, and the 
predominating influence of the conqueror 
of Italy and Egypt easily made his phi- 
losophical colleague to succumb. The 
Grand Elector and his two Consuls of 
Peace and War were given up, and it 
was settled that the head of the Execu- 
tive should be composed of a Chief Con- 
sul with two colleagues sharing with 
him the sovereign power. Bonaparte 
became of necessity the Chief Consul, 
but Siéyes by his age, station, past re- 
collections and grand intellectual position, 
could not for a moment be contemplated 
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in the second position necessarily as- 
sumed by either of the other Consuls. 
He was accordingiy named Fresident of 
the Conservative Senate, a position which 
suited his character, and which might, in 
some respects, be considered superior 
even to that of the Consuls themselves. 
When these important points were set- 
tled, Bonaparte with that generosity and 
delicacy which he so often exercised on 
similar occasions, caused a mark of na- 
tional gratitude to be offered to his col- 
league. He caused a proposition to be 
made to the legislative commissioners to 
vote him the estate of Crosne as an 
honorary gift. This was announced to 
Siéyes with the most noble expressions 
of public gratitude, and was accepted by 
him with lively satisfaction—for although 
his integrity was unimpeachable, he was 
not insensible to the enjoyment of an 
ample fortune, and could not fail to be 
touched with the delicate and elevated 
forms with which this munificent gift ot 
the nation was presented to him. 

The new Constitution with some other 
modifications was formally accepted by 
the people, and came into operation in 
the commencement of January, 1800. 

When the first Consul had succeeded 
in pacifying the revolted provinces, re- 
dressing the finances, replenishing the 
treasury, relieving and restoring disci- 

line to the armies, and establishing or- 
er throughout France, al! of which he 
accomplished with an expedition and ad- 
dress which proved his administrative 
talents to be scarcely inferior to those 
which he had displayed in war, he turn- 
ed his attention to the external relations 
of the country, which afforded abundant 
ground for embarrassment, and ample 
scope for the display of those rare abili- 
ties by which he was so eminently 
distinguished in his proper profession. 
Previous to the return of Bonaparte from 
Egypt, it will be remembered that the 
Austrian power was reéstablished in Italy, 
and that the French army in that country 
had been driven back to the Appenines, 
and even beyond the Maritime Alps. 
The Austrian force which now occupied 
Lombardy and Piedmont, amounted to a 
hundred and twenty thousand men. The 
residue of the French army, to the com- 
mand of which Bonaparte had recently 
nominated Massena, amounted at the 
utmost to thirty-six thousand men. This 
force was distributed, in the early part 
of the year 1800, before the recom- 
mencement of hostilities, along the line 
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of the Appenines and the Maritime Alps, 
which form a semicircle extending from 
Genoa to Mont Cenis, keeping first pa- 
rallel to the Mediterranean and at a 
short distance from it, and as they ap- 
proach Nice turning in a northern direc- 
tion towards Mont Cenis. The French 
army consisted of two divisions, the right 
wing towards Genoa being commanded 
by Soult, and the left wing towards Nice 
by Suchet. The Austrian forces opposed 
to these were under the command of the 
Baron de Melas. 

The other point of attack selected by 
Austria was on the eastern frontier. The 
Rhine ascending from Strasbourg to Basle 
keeps a course nearly north and south, 
and separates Alsace from the territory 
of Baden. At Basle it turns to the east, 
forming rather an acute angle with its 
former course, and keeps that direction 
to Schaffhausen and the Lake of Con- 
stance. Within the angle thus formed 
by the river a tract of country is included 
which, at the period now referred to, was 
occupied by an army of a hundred and 
fifty thousand troops, composed of Aus- 
trians, Wirtemburgers, Bavarians &c., 
under the command of Marshal de Kray. 
Of these thirty thousand were shut up in 
garrison, but a hundred and twenty 
thousand were present in active service. 

Besides these forces it was known that 
twenty thousand troops composed of 
English and emigrants were waiting 
at Minorca to be landed at Toulon, when- 
ever the Austrian army in Italy crossing 
the line of the Bar, should penetrate into 
France. Finally the English navy swept 
the Mediterranean, blockading the coasts 
of France and Italy. 

The French army under Moreau con- 
sisting of about a hundred and thirty 
thousand men occupied the left bank of 
the Rhine, extending from Strasbourg to 
Pasle, and from Basle to Schaffhausen. 
This was, in all respects, the finest army 
of the Republic; all that could be fur- 
nished to it was supplied both in men 
and material, immense exertions were 
made to complete its artillery and aug- 
ment its means of transportation—so that 
it might be able, if need were, to cross the 
Rhine suddenly, and at a single point. 

Such was the condition of things when 
the winter broke up in 1800, and the 
period for the opening of the compnge 
approached. The total amount of the 

rench forces, then on the frontier, did 
not, therefore, exceed a hundred and 
seventy thousand men, opposed to which 
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were forces composed of the flower of 
the Austrian armies, amounting to little 
less than three hundred thousand. That 
the army of the Rhine, under Moreau, 
would be sufficient to repel the Austrians, 
superior though they were in number, 
was not doubted; but it was manifest 
that thirty-six thousand men on the 
Italian frontier, worn out and dispirited 
by previous defeats and unexampled 
hardships, having lost their moral cou- 
rage and that prestige which surrounded 
them during the course of Bonaparte’s 
triumphs, could not be expected to stand 
against an army above three times their 
own number, flushed with victory and 
in the highest state of equipment, dis- 
cipline and efficiency. The plan of 
campaign laid down by Bonaparte in 
these difficult and trying circumstances, 
displayed the same happy combination of 
foresight which characterized all his 
military operations. It was evident, that 
reinforcements must be prepared to ac- 
complish this. The pacification of La 
Vendée, where the presence of sixty 
thousand men was necessary, must be 
brought about. This was effected with 
admirable address, and at a sufficient] 
early period. It was publicly samen 
that a force would be collected, the centre 
of which would be Dijon, to be called the 
Army of Reserve; and the impression 
was encouraged, that this army was des- 
tined to reinforce that of the Rhine. The 
best and most efficient of the troops col- 
lected in La Vendée, were accordingly 
marched through France towards Dijon 
and Geneva. An increased force was 
raised with the sanction of the Legis- 
lative Body, by recruiting and by con- 
scription. Thus was collected insensibly, 
and without exciting much public obser- 
vation—a body of troops who were pre- 
pared to act at the command of the 
government, and stationed near the 
southern and south-eastern frontiers. 

It was apparent that one of the first 
objects to be effected, was to prevent a 
junction of the Austrian armies on the 
Rhine and in Italy, and, if possible, to 
cut off all communication between them. 
To effect this, it was proposed that 
Moreau should assume the offensive, 
and drive back the forces under Kray, 
towards Ulm and Ratisbon, keeping 
carefully between them and Switzerland. 
The two Austrian armies would thus be 
separated by the French army of the 
Rhine, advanced into Suabia, with Switz- 


erland and the Alps in its rear, While 
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the public impression throughout Europe 
was encouraged that the Army of Re- 
serve was intended to reinforce that of 
the Rhine, and that its chief quarters 
were at Dijon, a very different design 
was secretly entertained by the First 
Consul. The semblance only of military 
forces was kept up at Dijon, so that the 
enemy's spies employed there, gave in- 
formation which lulled all suspicions on 
the part of the coalesced powers of 
Austria and England as to any serious 
effects from that quarter. The real de- 
sign of Bonaparte, was imparted only to 
a few of those officers and generals, 
whose cooperation in realizing it was 
indispensable. The army of reserve, 
which, by incredible exertions was raised 
to the number of forty thousand efficient 
troops, fully supplhed and equipped, 
was intended by a movement, unprece- 
dented in audacity since the days of 
Hannibal, to cross the Alps, and pour 
unexpectedly down on the rear of the 
Austrian army in Piedmont, cutting of 
their communications with Germany, 
hemming them in in the circle of the 
Alps | Appenines, with the Army of 
Reserve under Napoleon on one side, 
and the army of [taly under Masséna on 
the other. It was designed that they 
should thus be compelled to fight—and 
it was assumed that they should be 
vanquished, and forced to lay down 
their arms upon the plains of Piedmont. 
Never were the talents of Napoleon more 
brilliantly developed than in the organ- 
ization of this campaign—never was 
foresight more admirable, or combination 
more happy. As no measure was too 
grand for the capacity of his mind, so 
no wants or provisions were too minute 
for his care and foresight—every thing 
was prepared, and all ready at the proper 
time and place. 

But as no exertion could swell the 
numbers of the disposable troops, called 
the Army of Reserve, sufficiently to secure 
the success of the operations contempla- 
ted in Italy, it was indispensably neces- 
sary to withdraw about twenty thousand 
men from the army of the Rhine, before 
the proposed movement could be com- 
menced. But this force could not safely 
be withdrawn until that army should 
have succeeded in —- back the Au- 
strians along the Danube, and should 
have achieved such victories as would 
render them secure with diminished num- 
bers. The operations on the Rhine must 
therefore necessarily have preceded the 
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contemplated movement on the Alps, but 
neither would this admit of much delay, 
for it was certain that the French army 
under Masséna on the Italian frontier 
would be pressed by the superior forces 
opposed to them at the earliest practica- 
ble moment. Nice might be occupied, a 
portion might be blockaded in Genoa, 
nay, Toulon might be taken, and a land- 
ing of the English and emigrants collected 
at Minorca might be effected. The utmost 
celerity on the part of Moreau was there- 
fore indispensable. 

A plan of operations to be followed by 
Moreau, was proposed by the first Con- 
sul, but the genius of those two great 
captains was so widely different, if not 
opposite in its character, that it could 
scarcely be expected that the plan of one 
could harmonize with the views of the 
other, and at the epoch we refer to, the 
military reputation of Moreau was so 
little inferior to that of the First Consul, 
that it was not likely that the former 
should quietly submit to act as the mere 
lieutenant of the latter. Indeed, it has 
been maintained that instead of the plan 
of operations already explained, Bona- 
parte would have directed his main at- 
tack on the Austrian forces in Suabia, 
taking the command himself; but the 
rank and reputation of Moreau precluded 
the idea of his accepting the post of sec- 
ond in command, and the feeling of the 
army of the Rhine towards the revolution 
of the 18th Brumaire was not such as 
to render the displacement of Moreau 
and a substitution of Bonaparte safe or 
prudent. 

The plan of attack proposed by the 
First Consul was in the spirit of the tac- 
tics which marked his entire military 
career,- and which, when executed b 
himself in person, always ensured a bril- 
liant result. The range of mountains 
and wooded country called the Black 
Forest, runs parallel and near to the 
Rhine, on the right bank from Strasbourg 
to Basle. This was occupied by the 
army of Kray, which also extended from 
the angle at Basle to the extremity 
of the lake of Constance. Great maga- 
zines for the supply of this army were 
established at Stokach, a small town 
near the northern extremity of the lake 
of Constance, at Engen, a little west of 
Stokach, at Mosskirch, a place farther 
towards Ulm, and at Biberach, still nearer 
to Ulm and Ratisbon. Bonaparte pro- 

sed that Moreau should concentrate 

is army, secretly and suddenly, near 
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Schauffhausen, that he should throw four 
bridges at the same place, and not above 
a hundred yards asunder, across that 
river, and march his army over before 
any effective opposition could be given 
to them; that with the forces thus con- 
centrated he should out-flank Kray, cut 
him off from Bavaria, and hem him in 
between the Danube and the Rhine, in 
the same manner as that in which he 
designed himself to hem in the Baron De 
Melas between the plains of Piedmont 
and the Appenines, by the passage of the 
Alps. But to accomplish all this it was 
requisite to deceive the Austrians as to 
the intended point of crossing the Rhine, 
and to execute the passage with great 
boldness. The First Consul had already 
provided facilities for this maneuvre by 
ordering boats to be collected in conside- 
rable numbers on the Aar, and other tri- 
butaries of the Rhine; but it was easier 
to conceive these masterly plans than to 
ensure their execution, especially as that 
command and authority had not yet 
grown around the person of Napoleon 
which he afterwards wielded with such 
singular effect, when, as Emperor, he is- 
sued his orders to the marshals of the 
Empire. In fact, the mind of Moreau, 
little accustomed to such bold combina- 
tions, was disconcerted. He would pro- 
ceed by measures attended, as he believed, 
with more certainty of success, though 
that success would neither be as immedi- 
ate or as brilliant. He proposed, with 
different divisions of his army, to cross 
the river by the bridges of Strasbourg, 
Brisach, and Basle, and by this means to 
attract the Austrian forces towards the 
corresponding defiles of the Black Forest. 
That the forces should then suddenly 
retire, descending the right bank of the 
Rhine to Schaffhausen, wherethey should 
protect and cover the passage of the re- 
mainder of the army. ‘The spectacle,” 
says Thiers, “of two men opposed to each 
other under circumstances so well calcu- 
lated to develop the diversities of their 
minds and characters, is not unworthy 
of the attention of history.” Moreau’s 
plan, as often happens with those of 
second rate commanders, had the sem- 
blance of prudence, but it had nothing 
more. I[t succeeded in the execution, 
but it must be remembered that success 
in execution sometimes defeats the best 
combinations, and carries the worst in 
triumph. Moreau persisting in his views, 
the First Consul sent for General Des- 
soles, the head of his staff, a man of 
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acute understanding and sound judgment, 
to mediate between them. To this offi- 
cer Bonaparte explained his views, but 
while Dessoles admitted their superiority 
he nevertheless counselled Bonaparte not 
to press them on Moreau. “ Your plan,” 
said he, “is more grand, more decisive, 
and probably more certain, but it does 
not suit the genius of him who must 
carry it into effect. You have a method 
of making war superior to all others; 
Moreau has his own, inferior, doubtless, 
to yours, but still an excellent one. 
Leave him to himself, he will act well, 
and though his progress may be slow, 
his results will be sure, and he will do 
all that is necessary for the success of 
your general combinations. If, on the 
other hand, you force your plan of ope- 
rations upon him, he will be disconcerted. 
You will wound his self-love, and by 
seeking to obtain too much, possibly ob- 
tain nothing.” The First Consu!, versed 
in the knowledge of human character as 
profoundly as in the art of war, appreci- 
ated the prudence of Dessolés’ sugges- 
tions, and gave up the point. “ You are 
right,” said he to the general ; «« Moreau 
is not capable of grasping and executing 
the plan which f have conceived. Let 
him follow his own course, only let him 
push back Marshal De Kray upon Ulm 
and Ratisbon, and afterwards move his 
right wing in time upon Switzerland. 
The plan which he cannot understand, 
and dares not execute, I will realize my- 
self on another part of the arena of war. 
What he fears to attempt on the Rhine 
[ will accomplish on the Alps, and the 
day may come when he will regret the 
glory which he surrenders to me”— 
proud and profound prediction, which 
succeeding events verified to the letter. 
Thiers relates this anecdote from the lips 
of general Dessoles himself, who related 
it to him, as he says, while he was yeta 
mere youth. 

Moreau was accordingly left to follow 
his own plans, but it was stipulated in 
writing, that after pushing back the 
Austrians as far as Ulm, a division of 
twenty thousand men to second Napoleon 
were to be detached towards the Alps. 

[In accordance with the plan conceived 
by Moreau, the Rhine was passed on the 
25th April and the following days by the 
several bridges at and above Strasbourg, 
and the French columns showed them- 
selves at the different defiles of the Black 
Forest which opened upon the Rhine 
between Strasbourg and e. The cen- 
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ter under Moreau himself crossed with- 
out difficulty and proceeded to connect 
themselves with Schaffhausen on the 
right, to protect the passage of the right 
wing under Lecourbe, and with the divi- 
sion of St. Cyr on their left at Stuhlingen. 
The right wing under Lecourbe now ex- 
ecuted with complete success the import- 
ant maneuvre of crossing the river by 
boats near Schaffhausen—in an hour 
and a half a bridge of boats, previously 
provided on the Aar by Bonaparte’s or- 
ders, was thrown across the Rhine, and 
the passage of the remainder of the army 
was effected without opposition. 

Thus was this important movement, 
with which the campaign commenced, ex- 
ecuted with the happiest success—-Moreau 
presenting the heads of three columns 
at the bridges of Strasbourg, Brisach, 
and Basle, had attracted the enemy to 
these three passes ; then suddenly with- 
drawing and marching two of his corps 
on the German and one on the French 
bank of the river, ascended to Schaff- 
hausen and effectually covered the pas- 
sage of the remainder of the — Dur- 
ing these maneuvres, fifteen hundred 
prisoners, six field-pieces with their ma- 
teriel, forty wall-pieces, and some maga- 
zines, were captured. It is impossible 
that movements so complicated should 
have been executed more happily, that 
the enemy should have fallen more cre- 
dulously into the snare, or that the com- 
manders should have cooperated with 
greater union, precision, and effect. 

Now commenced a series of successes 
elaborately wrought out by a course of 
tactics, different, indeed, less brilliant and 
more slow in the development of their 
results, than those which characterized 
the career of Napoleon, but in the end 
not less sure in the attainment of the ob- 
jects of the campaign. The preceding 
movements occupied six days, from the 
25th April to the 2d May. The French 
line was now ranged with its face to the 
enemy and its back to the Rhine, forming 
a semicircle occupying the angle formed 
by the river at Basle. The Austrians 
occupied a parallel line extending along 
the defiles of the Black Forest, their 
center and headquarters being at Don- 
aueschingen, a village situated near the 
sources of the Danube and occupying the 
middle of the angular tract already men- 
tioned bounded ly the Rhine. A little 
to the east of Donaueschingen, towards 
the Lake of Constance, are the towns of 
Engen and Stokach, the last forming the 
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extreme left of the Austrian position, and 
containing extensive military stores and 
supplies. 

On the morning of the 3d May, the 
extreme right of the French, which had 
just crossed the Rhine, marched straight 
upon Stokach, attacked that place and 
succeeded in capturing it. In this first 
encounter, four thousand prisoners, five 
hundred horses, eight guns, and immense 
— were taken. 

he same morning Moreau marched 
with the reserve on Engen, placed as we 
have already stated between Stokach 
and the Austrian headquarters; at the 
moment Moreau showed himself, Mar- 
shal Kray was passing through Engen 
on his way to aid in the defence of Stok- 
ach, expecting any thing but a battle to 
intercept him. He was compelled, how- 
ever, to halt and defend Engen, trusting 
to the force of about forty thousand men 
then at his disposal. 

A bloody action took place here, which 
occupied the entire day and even at 
nightfall, when the combat was‘ still 
doubtful ; the Austrian commander, re- 
ceiving intelligence of the destruction of 
the division of his army at Stokach in 
the morning, was disconcerted and, fear- 
ing that his left should be turned, ordered 


‘a retreat and left Moreau in possession 


of Engen. The loss of the French army 
on this occasion amounted to two thou- 
sand men killed and wounded; the loss 
on the part of the Austrians amounted to 
three thousand killed and wounded and 
five thousand prisoners. 

The Austrian line now fell back upon 
the town of Mosskirch, a strong position. 
Here another struggle took place on the 
5th, which ended as before in the com- 
plete defeat of the Austrians. 

The operations were now transferred 
to the banks of the Danube, behind 
which river, Marshal de Kray threw 
himself, in order to establish a line of 
operation. After a series of movements 
in which the Austrians gradually fell 
back and the French advanced, another 
engagement took place at Biberach— 
another great magazine of the Imperia- 
lists, e attack upon this place was so 
vigorous and rapid, that the Austrians had 
not time to destroy their magazines, 
much less to transport them away. They 
fell altogether into the hands of the con- 
querors. The French cavalry and light 
troops rushed through the town and 
crossed the defile byond it. In this con- 
test the Austrians lost fifteen hundred 
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prisoners, a thousand killed and wound- 
ed, and five pieces of cannon besides the 
magazines. 

ae Marshal de Kray fell back 
upon Ulm, in the entrenched camp 
around which he took up his position, in 
which he was fianlly surrounded by the 
army under Moreau, extending from 
that ge to Augsburg. 

All was now accomplished which had 
been contemplated preparatory to the 
grand movement of Bonaparte on the 
Alps. The situation of the army under 
Masséna, in Italy, had become as we 
shall presently show, most critical ; and 
a positive order arrived from Paris for 
the immediate detaching of the division 
intended to cooperate in Italy with the 
Army of Reserve. In order to conceal as 
much as possible from the enemy this 
diminution of his forces, Moreau formed 
the troops to be thus detached by 
draughting a portion from each division of 
his army; in this way about sixteen 
thousand men were detached and march- 
ed towards the Alps. 

While these successes were attained 
beyond the Rhine, a series of correspond- 
ing reverses were suffered by the army 
of Italy. It will be remembered that 
that army under the command of Mas- 
séna, with Soult and Suchet for his 
lieutenants, was posted on the line sepa- 
rating Italy from the South of France, 
forming a sort of semicircle along the 
Appenines and Maritime Alps. The 
right wing under Soult rested its ex- 
tremity on Genoa, while the left extended 
along the line of the Var. The instruc- 
tions sent by Napoleon to Masséna, par- 
took as usual, of the spirit of his 
own tactics, which, however, few but 
himself could carry out to a successful 
issue. He warned Masséna, that the 
Baron de Melas would attempt to break 
his centre, separating Soult from Suchet, 
and shutting up the former in Genoa; and 
he recommended Masséna to avoid ex- 
tending his line too widely; ‘Keep but 
few men,” said he to him, in letters full 
of admirable foresight, dated March the 
5th and 12th,— keep but few men on 
the Alps, or in the passes of the Col di 
Tenda, there the snow will sufficiently 
protect you; leave some detachments to 
cover Nice, and to occupy the forts in 
its neighborhood, but collect four-fifths 
of your force in and around Genoa. The 
enemy will déboich either upon your 
right in the direction of Genoa, or on 
your center in the direction of Savona, 
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or probably on both these points at once 
—trefuse one of these attacks and throw 
your entire forces combined upon one of 
the enemy’s columns. The nature of the 
ground will not permit him to profit by 
the superior numbers of his artillery and 
cavalry. He can, therefore, only use 
the infantry, in which you are infinitely 
his superior, and the nature of the place 
will compensate for the inferiority of 
your numbers. In that broken ground, 
= may with thirty thousand men give 

attle to sixty thousand ; but, in order to 
bring sixty thousand light troops against 
you, M. de Melas must have ninety 
thousand, which supposes a total army 
of a hundred and twenty thousand men 
at least. He possesses neither your tal- 
ents nor activity, and you have no reason 
to fear him. If he advance in the direc- 
tion of Nice, you being at Genoa, let 
him come on: stir not from your posi- 
tion. He will not advance far, if you 
remain in Liguria ready to throw your- 
self upon his rear or upon the troops he 
must leave in Piedmont.” 

It is difficult to secure the realization 
of the conceptions of one head by the 
hands which are directed by another, 
but this difficulty js always greatly aug- 
mented, when he, who is charged with 
the execution of the design, is himself 
capable of forming designs of his own 
of equal or nearly equal pretension to 
consideration. Had Napoleon’s orders 
been given to a — less eminent 
than Masséna, or had Napoleon issued 
these orders when his reputation had 
been raised by the triumphs of Marengo 
and Austerlitz, and when his mandates 
proceeded from the imperial throne, it is 
probable that they would have been in 
some degree observed, and the subse- 
quent miseries and surrender of Genoa 
would not have ensued. But this was 
not destined to take place. Either from 
want of a full consciousness of the im- 
portance of the instructions and the dan- 
ger of his position, or from want of time 
to accomplish the desired concentration 
of his forces, Masséna was assailed by 
the Imperialists literally as Bonaparte 
had predicted. His right, beyond Genoa, 
was attacked by General Ott, his left at 
the Col di Tenda and on the Var by EIl- 
nitz, and his center at Savona by the 
main body of the Austrians under the 
Baron de Melas himself. 

This general movement on the line of 
the Appenines commenced on the 6th 
April, and from that time until the 18th 
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a series of combats was maintained, in 
which the French soldiers displayed the 
most heroic courage and their leaders 
the most consummate military skill. 
Neither skill nor courage—no, not even 
success in the individual engagements 
which took place between the different 
divisions of the opposing armies could, 
however, avail inst the apparently 
inexhaustible aulbes on which the Im- 
perialists could draw. In vain did the 
attacks of Masséna and Soult mow down 
their ranks—in vain were hundreds and 
thousands of prisoners captured—the 
blanks were instantly filled, and the enem 
presented its lines unimpaired and undi- 
minished. At last, on the 18th, Masséna 
was definitively shut up in Genoa, without 
hope of supplies either by land or water, 
for the harbor was closely blockaded by 
the English fleet under Admiral Keith. 
What the force of arms and over- 
whelming numbers could not effect, fa- 
mine was now sure ultimately to con- 
summate, and the fall of Genoa became 
a question merely of time and endurance. 
The provisions within the city were care- 
fully husbanded and distributed in regu- 
lar rations among the inhabitants and 
soldiers. Masséna took possession of all 
the grain in Genoa, paying for it when 
voluntarily delivered; but seizing it 
when its surrender was refused or at- 
tempted to be evaded. In this way, a 
ae of grain including much of in- 
erior quality, such as rye and oats, was 
collected sufhcient to support the army and 
the people for four weeks; nor did this 
feartul condition of things extinguish the 
warlike fire of the French soldiers. Sallies 
were continued to be made and not with- 
out success upon the besiegers. On the 
30th, a brisk engagement took place, 
commencing with an attack by the Aus- 
trians on the principal fort which com- 
manded the city, called the Diamond Fort. 
During the whole of the day the strug- 
gle continued with doubtful success—at 
ength, when all seemed lost, Masséna 
pushed forward with two batallions, one 
inst each flank of the enemy; a vio- 
lent hand-to-hand combat ensued—the 
soldiers being too close to each other 
to fire, hurled stones at each other, and 
fought with the butts of their guns. At 
the moment when the French were about 
to yield, Masséna led on, in person, a 
half. batallion which he had in reserve, 
and decided the victory. The Austrians 
driven from position to position, left the 
field covered with dead. Masséna re- 
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entered Genoa that night, bringing with 
him the ladders which the Austrians had 
prepared to escalade the walls, and 
marching before him sixteen hundred 
prisoners ;—again, on the 10th of May, 
General Ott sent word to Masséna, that 
he was firing guns to celebrate a victory 
gained over Suchet, an announcement 
which, however, was altogether destitute 
of truth; Masséna replied to this boast, 
by sallying from the town, driving back 
into the ravines of the Appenines the 
swarms of Austrians by which he was 
beset, and returning to the city in the 
evening, preceded by fifteen hundred 
prisoners ; but alas! his very successes 
only accelerated the catastrophe which 
menaced him, for they multiplied prisoners 
upon his hands, to the number of several 
thousands, who aided in consuming the 
small amount of provisions that remained 
in the town. The rapid diminution of 
this stock, and the deterioration from day 
to day of the quality of food, as well as 
its diminish uantity allowed to the 
unfortunate inhabitants and troops, were 
gradually ee all the horrors 
which might be expected among a hun- 
dred thousand persons thus situated. At 
length bread was forced to be made of a 
meal formed by a mixture of coarse 
cocoa and starch. All the day, the cries of 
the wretched victims resounded through 
the streets, the rocks within the walls 
were covered with troops of famished 
creatures, seeking and devouring the 
vilest and filthies’ animals, and greedily 
gathering the smallest traces of vege- 
tation to assuage their intolerable tor- 
ments—besides the black and revoltin 
bread just mentioned, the only liquid el 
supplied to the people was a miserable 
vegetable soup. The streets were cover- 
ed with wretched beings dying of inani- 
tion—women, attenuated with famine, 
exposed to public charity the infants 
who could no longer extract nourish- 
ment from their bosoms—at night the 
lamentations and wailings were dreadful 
—too agitated to sleep, and unable to en- 
dure the agony around them, they called 
aloud for death to relieve them from 
their suffering. The usual effect of se- 
vere and long endured calamity, became 
apparent in an appalling form, by closing 
the fountains of mercy in the human 
heart, and rendering men insensible to 
everything but their own woes,—infants 
lay in the public streets deserted by the 
ents,—women prostrated with ex- 
ustion, stretched on the thoroughfares, 
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were abandoned to their fate, and sought 
with their dying hands in the sewers and 
other receptacles of filth, the means of 
prolonging for a few hours a miserable 
existence—some rushed out at the gates, 
and threw themselves on the Austrian 
bayonets, where they met neither com- 
miseration nor aid ; not only were leather 
and skins of every kind greedily devour- 
ed, but the horror of human flesh itself 
was so much abated, that numbers sus- 
tained life on the dead bodies of their 
fellow citizens. Pestilence stalked in 
the rear of famine, and death in many 
forms awaited the crowds collected in the 
hospitals, and the corpses multiplying 
faster than the strength of the survivors 
could bury them, encumbered the streets 
and presented an awful and revolting 
spectacle. 

Another circumstance still further in- 
creased the horrors of this condition of 
affairs. Masséna had, as we have already 
stated, captured, during the siege, several 
thousand Austrian prisoners; knowin 
that their liberation upon parole eld 
have been followed by their reappear- 
ance in the Austrian ranks, he felt him- 
self bound to retain them. While this 
body of men shared the sufferings of the 
people and the army, they also augment- 
ed the evils which both had to endure ; 
he therefore proposed to General Ott and 
Admiral Keith, that they should furnish 
the provisions necessary for their daily 
subsistence, passing his word of honor 
that no part of the same should be 
abstracted for the garrison. Though his 
word was not doubted, the proposition 
was not acceded to; and although Mas- 
séna supplied the same rations to the 
prisoners as to the inhabitants and troops, 
the former showed such a disposition to 
revolt, that he was compelled to shut 
them up in the hulks of some old ves- 
sels placed in the middle of the harbor 
upon which a park of artillery, constantly 
pointed, stood ready to bellow forth de- 
struction ; the frightful howlings of these 
miserable beings resounding through the 
streets of the city, increased if possible 
the horrors and sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants. During this time, 
many instances of individual heroism 
were developed, which will ever be re- 
garded with interest. In one of the sal- 
lies from the town, two French regi- 
ments, between which a feeling of hos- 
tility had grown up, owing to one being 
employed to quell a spirit of insubordi- 
nation which had been kindled in the 
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other, were engaged in a desperate 
attack to recover from the Austrians 
some of the outworks of the town. 
When these brave men had succeeded in 
their object, and vanquished the enemy, 
they rushed into each other’s arms, and 
forgot for ever their mutual animosities. 
In several cases, aids-de-camps and offi- 
cers around Masséna, ventured singly 
to pass the Austrian lines by land, or 
through the British navy by water, to 
carry important intelligence to or from 
the city. In one case, an aid-de-camp 
bringing despatches from Bonaparte ven- 
tured to enter the harbor in an open 
boat; being fired upon, he saved the 
boatman - & rowed him by jumping into 
the water, with his sword in his mouth, 
and swimming to the shore, where he 
succeeded in bis object ; and by intelli- 
gence thus gained, Masséna had received 
assurances that if he could hold out even 
for a day or two, the descent of the 
French army from the Alps, on the rear 
of the Imperialists, would necessarily 
break up the blockade. It was this 
which at once induced and justified the 
extremity to which that general pushed 
his resistance in this memorable siege. 
At length, on the 4th of June, the whole 
stock of provisions remaining in the 
town was reduced to two ounces of 
loathsome bread, made of starch and 
cocoa, for each individual. To have 
continued the resistance longer, was, 
therefore, a physical impossibility, and 
on that day a flag of truce was sent to 
Masséna by General Ott, proposing the 
surrender, and desiring to negotiate 
terms. The fact was, though not then 
known to Masséna, that, on that morn- 
ing, Ott had received from his General- 
in-Chief peremptory and unqualified 
orders to raise the siege, and to join, 
with his troops, the main body of the 
army, which was in danger of being 
overwhelmed by the French forces under 
Bonaparte, which had poured down upon 
them, to their utter astonishment and 
consternation, from the acclivities of the 
Alps. Had Masséna been informed of 
this, he would even then, hard as was 
the situation in which he was placed, 
have refused to surrender; but, having 
no definite information, he had no alter- 
native left. He insisted, however, on 
fixing the terms of capitulation himself, 
declaring that if they were not acceded 
to, he would put himself at the head of 
the twelve thousand men then in the 
city, and, be the consequences what 
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they might, would cut his way through 
the Imperialists. 

It was agreed that the garrison should 
be permitted to depart with their arms and 
munitions, but it was objected that if he 
were himself allowed to escape, it was im- 
possible to foresee what formidable enter- 

rise might not be effected by such a 
fsher, upon the rear of the Baron de Me- 
las. It was also proposed for the greater 
security of the Austrians, that the garri- 
son should leave the city by water, and 
not by land. To all this, Masséna calmly 
replied, that his army must retire whither 
and how he pleased, with its arms and 
baggage, with colors flying, and with 
liberty to serve and fight anywhere be- 
yond the besiegers’ lines. “If these 
terms” said he to the officer who bore the 
flag of truce, “ be not acceded to, I will 
sally forth from Genoa, sword in hand, 
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and with eight thousand famished men I 
will attack your camp and fight till I cut 
my way through you.” It was at length 
agreed that the eight thousand men still 
able to bear arms, should march out of 
the town as proposed by Masséna. The 
remaining four thousand invalids the 
Austrians undertook to feed and take care 
of. Now,” said Masséna, “these 
things being settled, 1 give you no- 
tice, that before fifteen days shall pass 
away I shall be again here.” Strange 
propheey—to which an Austrian officer 
cauike the following noble and delicate 
reply. ‘* You will then find here, gene- 
= men whom you have so well 
taught to defend the city.” This prediction 
of Masséna was, as we shall see, destined 
to be literally fulfilled by the impending 
catastrophe of the field of Marengo. 


To be continued. 





OUR LIGHT-HOUSE SYSTEM. 


To every commercial nation, a com- 
plete and efficient Light-House Establish- 
ment is a provision of the utmost neces- 
sity. The perils of the open sea, from 
tempests, or lightning, or any of the or- 
dinary hazards of ocean navigation, are 
trifling in comparison with the dangers 
which lurk along the shore. The coast 
of the United States, ranean = as it 
does, over twenty-five degrees of latitude, 
swept by the winds of a northern winter, 
and, at times, by the still more destruc- 
tive blasts of a hotter clime; indented 
with bays of narrow and difficult en- 
trance; or projecting in capes frowning 
in over-hanging terror, or extending more 
fearful, because less palpable, dangers 
beneath the surface of the sea; skirted 
with sunken rocks and quicksands ; and 
beset, in almost every mile of its irregular 
extent, with ‘dangers difficult and dark,” 
is exposed for nearly three thousand 
miles to these terrible hazards. The na- 
tural dangers of such a coast must be 
compensated by science and human skill. 
Perils, known and unknown, must be 
warded off. Charts must be provided, 
on which every turning point, every 
rock, and every shoal must be distinctly 
brought to the view of him who sails 
along or approaches the shore. Reefs 


and headlands should be lighted up; 
beacons must 1 5 out danger wherever 
it exists; and by night, as well as by 
day, the navigator should be able to as- 
certain his precise position, the perils 
which environ his ship, and the path by 
which he may hope to escape them. A 
blaze of light should illuminate the sea- 
board ; and all the resources of science and 
of art should be employed in rendering 
this service to Commerce and Humanity. 
The provision of such a Light-House 
Establishment devolves upon the General 
Government. The same authority which 
maintains a corps of Consular Agents to 
rotect American Commerce from hostil- 
ity abroad, is in duty bound to guard it 
from peril at home. This responsibility 
has always, under the Constitution, been 
assumed by our Government, and the 
general charge of this important branch 
of the public service has rested with the 
Treasury Department. The collectors 
of the customs are inspectors of the light- 
houses within their respective districts : 
the office is merely collateral, and a very 
slight addition to their regular salary’ is 
allowed for this superadded duty. The 
only information, in the ordinary course, 
which reaches the Treasury Department, 
concerning this branch of the service, 
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thus comes through the collectors; and 
upon their fitness and faithfulness de- 
pends, therefore, to a great extent, the 
efficiency of the system. 

There is in this, as in other important 
respects, a striking difference between 
the organization of the Establishment in 
this country, and that of Great Britain 
and France. In the former country, the 
Light-Houses are managed by three as- 
sociations :—the Trinity House, of Dept- 
ford Strond, chartered in the reign oJ 
Henry Vill, has since that time had 
charge of the Light-Houses of England ; 
those of Scotland are under the control 
of the Commissioners of Northern Lights, 
established by Act of Parliament in 1786 ; 
and those of Ireland, originally placed in 
charge of the Board of Customs of Dub- 
lin, somewhat as ours are now, were in 
1810 confided to a new Board, composed 
of the principal merchants, under the 
name of the ‘Corporation for improving 
and preserving the port and harbor of 
Dublin.” Of these three boards, the 
Trinity Corporation is of course the most 
important. It consists of 31 persons, of 
whom twenty are efficient for actual ser- 
vice. The members are formed into 
seven committees, to each of which are 
assigned special duties; and as very 
considerable .emoluments depend upon 
the vigilance and efficiency with which 
their aties are performed, the working 
of the system is, in general, good. In 
France the organization is still more 

erfect. The administration of the Light- 

ouses of the kingdom is committed, by 
an ordinance of the King, to a Light- 
House Board, composed of members cho- 
sen from the most distinguished scientific 
characters, and the inspectors of reads 
and bridges. Attached to this board is 
a scientifie engineer, who, through a 
large corps of assistants and secretaries, 
has the general charge of the most im- 
portant practical duties of the Establish- 
ment. That, in most respects, the French 
organization is conceded to be superior 
to the system which prevails in Great 
Britain, may fairly be inferred from the 
fact, that a Committee of the British Par- 
liament, in 1834, recommended in very 
strong terms, that all the Light-Houses 
of the United Kingdom should be com- 
mitted to a single Central Board, and 
that such changes should be made in the 
regulations, as should enrol among the 
members a still greater number of scien- 
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tific persons.* Some oi these changes 
were eflected, though the general plan 
recommended was not adopted in its full 
extent. 

The primary defect in the organization 
of our Light-House Establishment, as 
compared with those of Great Britain or 
France, is that it is not entrusted to the 
mast competent hands. Collectors of 
the Customs have not necessarily any 
qualification whatever, for the collateral 
duty which has been superadded to the 
ordinary business of their office. They 
may be good merchants, or good lawyers, 
or both; and if they are honest men, 
and have rendered full party service, 
they may be competent, even accord- 
ing to the degenerate practice of the 
present day, to the discharge of ali their 
common duties. But none of these ac- 
complishments qualifies them, either to 
choose with discretion the proper loca- 
tion for lighted beacons, or to see that 
they are firmly and securely built, or to 
judge what methods of illumination are 
the most powerful and will best answer 
the purpose for which Light-Houses are 
erected. These are matters which re- 
quire different knowledge. Under the 
existing laws, the construction of Light- 
Houses is performed by contract with 
the «lowest bidder,” whose qualifica- 
tions are not disputed, and who cin give 
bonds for the execution of his work. No 
provision is made for a skillful examina- 
tion of the site, or for the preparation of 
a suitable design. The specifications in 
all these points have uniformly been 
made by the contractor himself. And 
yet it is evident that neither the Treasury 
officials to whom the subject is com- 
mitted, nor the Custom House Collectors 
who are the inspectors, nor the contrac- 
tors, are the proper persons to decide 
upon these points. The proper distri- 
bution of beacons, the determination of 
the points where they are most and 
where least needed, is to be best ascer- 
tained by actual experience; and should 
therefore be submitted to the judgment 
of naval officers or intelligent seamen, 
The erection of towers, often under the 
most difficult circumstances, upon un- 
stable foundations and under exposure 
to various and peculiar impulses, is a 
matter evidently to be entrusted only to 
skillful and experienced engineers, who 
can adapt, on scientific principles, the 
building required to the character of the 
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site. As at present effected without this 
intelligent supervision, it has been re- 
marked by engineers, that in all our 
Light-Houses a strong family-likeness is 
exhibited, no matter how opposite may 
be the character of their locations. “ Be 
it the rocks of Maine, the sands of the 
Carolinas, or the mud banks of Louisiana, 
the same formula of construction is ob- 
served throughout.”* Still more essential 
is the aid of science in the selection and 
construction of optical apparatus for de- 
riving the greatest effect froma given 
quantity of light, for penetrating fogs, for 
combining and varying mg lights, 
so as to distinguish one House from an- 
other, and for keeping pace in all respects 
with the advance of invention and of art. 
These duties require an extensive and 
thorough knowledge of the principles of 
optics and of their application, and none 
but scientific men are competent to their 
discharge. Here, then, are three classes 
of men, whose combined knowledge and 
observation are essential to the proper 
supervision of a Light-House System :— 
experienced Seamen, thoroughly instruct- 
ed Engineers, and men of Science, pos- 
sessing both theoretical and practical 
knowledge of everything relating to Op- 
tics. But under our system, not the 
slightest provision is made for any of 
them. In the Treasury estimate for the 
year 1838 appears an item of $4,000, as 
the expense of a “ board of navy officers,” 
whose duty it was to make an annual 
inspection of Light-Houses: but although 
the item was retained, naval officers were 
never afterwards employed. So also an 
engineer was appointed in 1842, under 
the direction of the Treasury Department, 
to make a similar inspection of the sea- 
coast lights. His report comprised a 
very fuil account of the Light-Houses on 
the coasts of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts; but at this limit he 
was stopped, and the abuses and defects 
of the remainder of the Establishment 
remain unrevealed. And at present, as 
for a long time past, no scientific. or 
strictly competent men are connected 
with the management of the system. 
Under circumstances so unpropitious, 
it is certainly a matter of surprise that 
our Light-House Establishment should 
have reached its present actual efficiency. 
In 1789, when, by act of Congress, 
the general government took from the 
several States the responsibility of sus- 
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taining the system, there were but eight 
Light-Houses in the United States. In 
1800 the number had doubled, and prior 
to the year 1812, 49 had been erected. 
In 1822 they had increased to 70: and 
in 1842 the whole number in the United 
States was 256, maintained at an annual 
expense of $474,000. These Lights 
have rendered the greatest service to 
commerce, and have certainly been man- 
aged with a good degree of economy, so 
far, at least, as the aggregate expense of 
the whole is concerned. The credit of 
this is unquestionably due to those in 
whom the supervision of the system has 
been vested. Their intelligence and 
good management have been forced to 
supply the deficiencies of the system ;—- 
and if all has not been done that may 
seem desirable, more certainly has been 
accomplished than could rightfully have 
been expected from so bad a system. 
These advantages, however, have been 
fortuitous, and would be forfeited, of 
course, by a change of agents. The only 
security for the preservation of the es- 
tablishment in its existing efficiency, to 
say nothing of increased advantages, 
must lie in improving the system. We 
owe it to the position we hold among 
enlightened nations, to place this great 
department of the public service upon the 
most perfect footing possible. There is 
no reason why our Light-House system 
should not fully equal that of any foreign 
nation. An American ship should be 
guided into her own harbors as safely as 
into those of Great Britain or France. 
Our Light-Houses should be as judicious- 
ly distributed, as firmly built, and as 
brilliantly illuminated as those of either 
of the European powers. Science and 
skill should preside over our Light- 
House Establishment, as well as over 
theirs. 

We have already alluded to the lack 
of proper discrimination in distributing 
lights along the coast. The authority 
for building a new Light-House is de- 
rived from the act of Congress, making 
the appropriation for its erection. Such 
acts are usually passed in consequence 
of petitions from persons residing where 
lights are said to be required. ‘The 
constituents of some honorable member 
become impressed with the conviction 
that, even if useless sea-ward, a Light- 
House on their coast would be highly 
valuable to them, as ensuring a constan- 





* House Doc, 193, 27 Cong., 3d Session. 
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and considerable disbursement of the 
ublic money in their immediate vicinity. 
Potitions, of course, and a sense of his 
responsibility at the ballot-boxes, im- 
ress him with a similar conviction : and 
it becomes his business to force a bill, 
by any available means, through the 
forms of legislation. Hence it will readily 
be seen that a populous district, where 
petitions will be numerously signed, 
though its coast be perfectly clear, is far 
more likely to secure a light than some 
rocky promontory, full of danger and 
terror to the mariner, if it chance to be 
unsettled. To this influence, and the 
lack of proper checks upon it, is to be 
ascribed the fact that, while the safest 
and most populous parts of our Atlantic 
seaboard are thickly studded with lights, 
the more dangerous portions are quite 
neglected. It was one object of the law 
of 1837, to remedy this defect. It pro- 
vided that before the building specified in 
the act of appropriation inead be com- 
menced, the site should be examined by 
the Board of Commissioners, originally 
composed, and very properly, of naval 
officers. Under the operation of this law, 
during a single year, 31 of the Light- 
Houses for which appropriations were 
made by the act of March 30, were de- 
clared unnecessary, and the sum of 
$168,000 was thus saved to the govern- 
ment. But even this provision was de- 
fective. Though it gave to the qualified 
Board the power of preventing the erec- 
tion of needless Light-Houses, it still com- 
mitted the original selection of the site to 
the superintendent of the district, who 
was always the collector of customs ;— 
and seldom, if ever, possessed of the 
combined knowledge of the engineer and 
the seaman, so essential to the proper 
discharge of this duty: and the building 
was of necessity adapted, not to the lo- 
cality, but to the sum appropriated.* 
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The effect of this very deiective ar- 
rangement, may be seen by a glance at 
a chart on which the Light-Howses of the 
sea board are marked. The New Eng- 
land coast, comparatively safe and weil- 
known, the Hudson River, the Inland 
Lakes, the Chesapeake, Delaware, and 
Narragansett Bays, and the whole inter- 
nal navigation of the country, are thick- 
ly studded with lights, supported by the 
munificent appropriations of Congress, 
and subject only to the casual and infre- 
= inspection of the Custom House 

ollectors. On the coast of Massachusetts 
from Newburyport to Plymouth, lights 
are placed at an average distance of six 
miles apart, less than half the distance 
at which each light should be visible. 
Look, on the other hand, at the coast of 
Florida, the most dangerous sea track on 
our Sea-Board. For hundreds of miles 
not a light is to be seen, though every 
wave hides some lurking danger. Be- 
tween Key West and Cape Canaveral, 
the entire coast of three hundred miles, 
swept by a current, the Gulf Stream, 
rapid and uncertain in its direction, one 
of the most dangerous portions of the 
Atlantic Sea-Board, has but a single 
wretched floating light on Carysfoot 
Reef! And even this, from the ignor- 
ance which fixed its position, serves 
little purpose except to lure vessels from 
a chance of escape in darkness, to the 
certainty of destruction. Ifthe light-house 
system on this coast were what it should 
be, could a fleet of fifty «« wreckers” be 
sustained, and their thousand cormorants 
be enriched, by the proceeds of their 
semi-piratical profession? The salv 
awarded to these men during a single 
year, has amounted to $170,000, a third 
of the sum required to sustain our whole 
Light-House Establishment !f 
hese facts, with many others which 
meet the eye in the most cursory exam- 





* See the letter of the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, appended to the Report of Lieut. 
Bacue, House Doc. No. 24, A. 25th Congress, 3d Session. 

t The Key West Correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer, in the number of that 
paper for the 22d of February, gives alist of twenty-three vessels wrecked at Key 
West, during the past year, on which the wreckers received a total salvage of $98,369. 
He also makes the following statement of the annual amount of salvage decreed at that 


place since 1831 :— 


1831, $39,487. 
1832, . 46,555. 
1833, 38,128. 
1934, 32,042. 
1835, 87,249. 
1836, . 174,132, 
1837, . 107,495. 


1838, $34,578. 
1839, 90,797. 
1840, 85,113. 
poet seten. 
1843, 83.811. 


1844, 98,369, 


Here is an aggregate of $1,027,032, awarded to the wreckers of Key W est since 1831, 
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ination, make it evident that our Light- 
Houses are not mem laced were they 
are needed most; and this most serious 
defect arises from the fact that their dis- 
tribution is fixed by unqualified persons. 
The evil has been felt for a Jong time, 
and attempts have been made, as already 
stated, to apply a remedy. The same 
radical defect in the System, is felt in the 
construction of the buildings. When an 
appropriation for a Light-House is made, 
a site is selected by a Collector of Cus- 
toms in the district within which it falls. 
Not being a seaman, he is of course ig- 
norant of the precise spot from whic 
the light would afford the most assistance 
to the mariner; and not being an en- 

ineer, he knows little of the nature of the 
oundation, or of the action of the sea 
and the currents in its neighborhood. 
When the site has been chosen, the plan 
of the building is furnished by the Fifth 
Auditor of the Treasury, and the Super- 
intendent of the district advertises for 
proposals to build in accordance with it. 
A mechanic is employed to examine the 
work, and on his certificate that it is 

roperly done, it is accepted.* Under 
thie system, as is inevitable, many build- 
ings have been very badly constructed. 
One at Black Rock, Conn., built in 1829 at 
a cost of over $6,000, fell down ina very 
few days after it had been accepted. In 
1835 it was rebuilt, at a cost of $8,748; 
in the spring of 1836 it was saved from 
being swept away, only by timely re- 
pairs at an expense of $6,500, near . its 
original cost.t The same gross defects 
have been officially proved to exist in 
the construction of others. 

The visitation and inspection of Light- 
Houses is obviously of the utmost im- 
portance to their proper management. It 
is, in this country, as we have already 
stated, committed to the Collectors of the 
Customs, who are, ex officio, superin- 
tendents of Light-Houses within their 
frespective districts. No one acquainted 
with the duties of the Collectorship, 
especially in the large seaports, where 
the Light-House supervision should be 
of the most exact and rigid character, 
can fail to see that they are scarcely able 
even nominally to perform this super- 
added duty. The Collector of New York, 
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in addition to his other multiplied duties, 
can scarcely command time to visit and 
properly inspect even once a year, the 
intervals required by law, the ten or 
twelve Light-Houses, hundreds of miles 
apart, which fall within his superintend- 
ence; and the same thing, though per- 
haps to a less extent, is true of the same 
officers at other ports. In point of fact, as 
is well known, the Light-Houses are rare- 
ly or never visited by the superintend- 
ents at all; and the only security for the 
performance of the keepers’ duty, lies in 
the supposed survezdlance of the Contrac- 
tors, who, in turn, are said to be watched 
by the keepers. These are the checks 
provided by law for the proper regulation 
of these establishments; what provision 
has been made for the, at least supposable, 
contingency of collusion between keepers 
and contractors for their mutual benefit, 
the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury De- 

rtment does not inform us. How dif- 
ferently are these things managed in 
England and France! In that portion 
of the British System controlled by the 
Trinity House, special agents are ap- 
pointed for every Light—though, in some 
cases, one has charge of several. Their 
salaries vary according to their duties. 
Sometimes, though rarely, they are Cus- 
toms’ Collectors, and frequently retired 
masters in the maritime service. In 
many cases their whole time is occupied 
in the visitation, examination, and gen- 
eral supervision of the Houses placed 
under their charge. We have before us 
a statement of the number of visits made 
by each of these agents to each Light- 
House during the year 1833. By twenty 
of these agents nearly 500 visits of in- 
spection had been made during the year, 
an average of twenty-five visits for each. 
The utmost exactness is required of the 
keepers in the discharge of all their du- 
ties, and the absence of one, for a single 
hour, from his post is severely punished. 
The nineteenth article of the instructions 
for the Light-Keepers of the Northern 
Light-Houses, declares that they “ have 
permission, on such occasions as pru- 
dence may direct, to attend church, and 
also to go from home to draw their sala- 
ries ; but in such cases, only one keeper 
shall be absent from the Light-House at 
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The aggregate expense of the whole Light House Establishment of the 


United States in any year never exceeded $613,376, the amount reached in 1839 
* See the Fifth Auditor’s Letter to Lieut. Bache, already referred to. 
t House Doc., No. 24, 25th Cong., 3d Session, D. 2. 
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one and the same time.” In this country 
it is notorious that some of our principal 
Light-Houses are left for days in charge 
of incompetent and irresponsible persons, 
not recognized by the regulations of the 
Superintendent at Washington.* These 
irregularities must be replaced by an 
exact and thorough police, before our 
system can reach desired efficiency. 

The absence of scientific men from the 
direction of the Light-House Establish- 
ment of this country, has the farther in- 
jurious effect, of retarding the adoption of 
important improvements in the methods 
of illumination. None but men of sci- 
ence can pruperly appreciate scientific 
discoveries; and if the control of the 
Light-House Establishments of Great 
Britain and of France, had been as 
carefully withheld from men of this 
stamp as it is in this country, they and 
we might still have been burning tallow- 
candles on the tops of towers, as was the 
case in the Eddystone Light-House as 
recently as 1803. France has always 
taken the lead in improvements upon the 
methods of lighting beacons, =. be- 
cause she has always entrusted the mat- 
ter to her most distinguished engineers 
and men of science. In 1784, her Tour 
de Corduan exhibited the Argand lamp, 
placed in the focus of the parabolic sil- 
vered mirror of the Chevalier de Borda; 
and it was not until they had satisfied 
themselves, by long trials and experi- 
ments, conducted “ at considerable ex- 
pense, and with unremitting trouble and 
solicitude,” of the expediency of so bold 
an innovation, that the elder brethren of 
the Trinity House, ventured to introduce 
it to the Light-Houses under their juris- 
diction. This was done in 1788, and in 
1805 these reflectors were introduced in 
the Scottish lights, by Robert Stevenson, 
the engineer to the Board of Commission- 
ers. In 1808, the Light-House at Holy- 
head was erected, and the next year was 
supplied with the apparatus of De Borda, 
to the great benefit of navigation in the 
Irish channel. In 1812, the Government 
of the United States purchased, at the 
round price of $20,000, the patent for 
this method of illumination—the patent 
for a method which had been twenty- 
eight years in use in France, and more 
than twenty in England! Nor was this 
all. Not content with patenting an old 
invention, and buying the patent for 
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$20,000, the government included in 
their purchase a capital contrivance to 
destroy the ~¢ which the filched patent 
was intended to create. This was a 
lens, consisting of one solid piece of 
glass, very thick and very bad. This 
was stolen too, from the English light 
at the North Foreland. It was placed be- 
fore the reflector ; and the result, as de- 
scribed by Lieut. Drummond in his testi- 
mony before the Committee of Parlia- 
ment in 1834, was “entirely to destroy 
the effect of the reflection ;” and, “in 
fact,” says he, «it was absolutely put- 
ting a shade before a very good light. 
In ordinary cases a window of a lantern 
is of thick, clear plate-glass; but here, 
instead of the plate-glass, they put a 
lens in front of each, which destroyed 
the parallelism of the beam of light from 
the reflector, and entirely injured its 
effect. The reflector, it is true, did not 
interfere with the action of the lens; but 
from the thickness and badness of the 
glass, and other causes of an optical na- 
ture, the effect of the lens was far inferior 
to that of the reflector when unobstructed 
oy the lens. he expense of each of 
these lenses was, | believe, about £40 
or £50, and | think there were fifteen of 
them in the Light-House. I believe it 
had been in use about twenty or thirty 
years at the North Foreland. By re- 
moving the lenses, the light was render- 
ed much more brilliant; but these lenses 
when removed, were fit for nothing ; they 
were mischievous in the Light-House, 
and useless when removed. An original 
expense had been incurred to the amount 
of £750, to DESTROY A GOOD LIGHT.”t 
And the United States Government, not 
satisfied with incurring the expense of 
fitting up such an apparatus, paid twenty 
thousand dollars for the patent! And in 
1840, one of these very light destroying 
contrivances was used in a Light-House 
on Long Island. This fact alone speaks 
trumpet-tongued in proclamation of the 
utter lack of all scientific knowledge, 
which has pervaded the superintendence 
of our Light-House Establishment. 

The parabolic reflectors, thus patented 
by our government more than a quarter 
of a century after their use in France, 
continued to be for a long time, and in- 
deed are still, in general use in Great 
Britain and in this country. They were 
invented, as already stated, by De Borda, 





* See letter of Capt. M. C. Perry, Senate Doc. 619, 26th Congress, Ist Session. 
t Minutes of Evidence taken before Committee, Report of 1834, 2997-3003. 
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and first used in the Tour de Corduan. 
They are made of thin sheet copper, 
lated over with a thin film of silver. 
their manufacture, as conducted in 
this country, the plater rolls out a disc 
of copper, coated with a lamina of silver. 
This disc of metal, varying in diameter 
according to the size of the reflector, is 
handed over to a coppersmith, who ham- 
mers it to the requisite concavity, the 
curvature being ascertained by the use 
of a wooden mould. Next, the silver- 
smith burnishes the silver surface, in the 
usual way; and, when this is done, the 
reflector is complete. An argand burner 
is then placed in the focus, and supplied 
with oil from a fountain-lamp placed 
behind. The form of the reflector is sup- 
posed to be a parabola. During the 
animated discussion of 1833 and ’4, con- 
cerning the Light-House System of Great 
Britain, an able writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, supposed to have been Sir 
David Brewster, alludes to imperfections 
rendered unavoidable in these reflectors, 
by difficulties of mechanical execution ; 
and his objections,* as every scientific 
person must see, are well founded, and 
prove the inefficiency of reflectors in 
cases where the best possible lights are re- 
quired. They have been found, however, 
extremely useful in ordinary cases, and 
indeed, until a more perfect apparatus 
was invented, they were used in all the 
Light-Houses of France and Great Britain 
as well as in those of this country. But 
for many years it has been felt that, in 
rinciple, and according to all optical 
sn lenses would be far better concen- 
trators of light than reflectors. The law 
quoted by the Edinburgh Reviewer, from 
Sir Isaac Newton, that ‘ every inequality 
in a reflecting surface makes the rays 
stray five or sex times more out of their 
due course, than the like inequalities in 
a refracting one,’ announces, indeed, the 
decided superiority, of the dioptric to the 
catoptric principle in its application to 
lighthouse as well as to telescopic illu- 
mination. And, as early as the year 
1780, attempts had been made to intro- 
duce a polyzonal lens in France, by the 
Abbe Rocheu, and in Scotland by Messrs. 
Cooksen of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Dif- 
ficulties of construction, however, pre- 
vented the success of the experiment, 
though it was clearly established in theory. 
The great difficulty to be encountered, 
arose from the thickness of the glass, 
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which was found to absorb more light 
than it refracted ; and though before 1750 
Buffon the naturalist had suggested a 
method of grinding away a part of the 
useless surface, “this had been found 
quite impracticable, and the plan of 
using a lens had gradually been aban- 
doned. 

In 1811, Dr. Brewster invented a 
method of building lenses of any mag- 
nitude required, of separate pieces ; and 
in 1812, he minutely described this 
method, in his “ Treatise on Burning 
Instruments, containing the method of 
building large Polyzonal Lenses.” This 
important invention, however, excited 
little notice in England, until it had first 
been applied, with the most decided 
success,in France, In 1822, M. Fresnel, 
a distinguished member of the French 
Light-House Commission, published a 
_ Traces sur un Noveau Systéme 
@’Eclairage des Phares,’ in which he 
earnestly recommended the substitution 
of lenses for reflectors in the Light-Houses 
of France. He does not claim originality 
in this idea of the superiority of lenses, 
for he says distinctly, that “this appli- 
cation of lenses to the illumination of 
Light-Houses cannot be a new idea, for 
it readily suggests itself to the mind; 
and there exists in reality a lens Light- 
House in England.” This was the lower 
Light-House in the Isle of Portland, fitted 
up with lenses in 1789; owing to de- 
fective construction, however, and a 
general ignorance of the best methods 
of applying them, the experiment as 
already stated, had not proved success- 
ful. In consequence of ante recom- 
mendation, the Light-House at Corduan 
was fitted up with the polyzonal lens; 
and the result was so satisfactory, that 
the French Government, in 1825, adopt- 
ed his improvements throughout the 
Light-House Establishment of the king- 
dom. 

The success of this experiment induced 
Mr. Robert Stevenson, Engineer to the 
Scottish Light-House Board, to go to 
France in 1825. He saw M. Fresnel and 
bought one of his polyzonal lenses; but 
no steps were immediately taken to test 
its efficacy by experiment. Sir David 
Brewster, in the early part of 1826, ad- 
dressed to the Board a memorial] on the 
subject ; and in 1827, corresponded with 
the Trinity House and the Irish Board in 
reference to the substitution of polyzonal 





* Edinburgh Review, Vol. 57, p. 180. 
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lenses for reflectors. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1831 that any efficient mea- 
sures were taken to test the superiority 
of the new invention. In February of 
that year the Commissioners appointed a 
committee “for the purpose of conduct- 
ing experiments on the comparative me- 
rits of lenses and reflectors.” From a 
variety of causes these experiments were 
not made until February, 1833.* They 
took place upon Gulan Gill, on the Coast 
of Haddingtonshire: the lenses and re- 
flectors being placed in temporary cabins 
erected for the purpose, about one hund- 
red yards apart, were obsevred from 
Calton Hill, twelve miles distant, by Sir 
David Brewster and other scientific per- 
sons. Mr. Stevenson, the Reporter of 
the Committee, in his account of these 
experiments, Says : 


“ The result of the experiments, in the 
judgment of the :eporter, was that the lens 
ight had a more brilliant appearance than 
the reflected light till the number of re- 
Jlectors were increased to about seven or 
eight, when both lights seemed equal to the 
naked eye; but when seen through the 
medium of a telescope , the lens light ap- 
peared to more advantage in point of 
briliancy or intensity, while the body of 
the reflected light appeared larger to the 
naked eye.” 


In summing up his report on the ex- 
periments of the third night, Mr. Steven- 
son says:—‘It also appears from the 
experiments with the lens and reflectors, 
that from seven to NINE of the reflectors 
now im use at the Northern Lights pro- 
duce a light equal to that of the lens.” 

These experiments seem very clearly 
to establish the fact that a single poly- 
zonal lens with one Argand burner of 
four concentric wicks, gave a light equal 
to that of nzne reflectors, each carrying 
asingle Argand burner. Sir David Brew- 
ster, in a communication addressed to 
the committee, expressed in very nearly 
the terms we have used, his judgment 
of the result, and quoted a similar con- 
clusion reached by the Academy of Sci- 
ences of St Petersburgh more than five 
years before, as well as an opinion to 
the same effect, expressed by Sir John 
Herschell in his Discourse on Natural 
Philosophy. In his examination by the 
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Committee, Lieut. Drummond also stated, 
that “the light given by the lens was 
found by the experiments at the Trinity 
House in London, to be equal to that of 
nine reflectors.” He also spoke of an 
additional apparatus, to which we have 
not yet alluded. It is simply a combi- 
nation of reflectors placed above and be- 
low the lens, to collect the light that 
would otherwise pass beyond instead of 
through them. With this, he considered 
a single lens fully equal to TEN reflectors. 
In consequence of these representa- 
tions, the Light-House on the Island of 
Inskerth, in the Frith of Forth, afew 
miles from Leith, was fitted up, in 1835, 
with a lenticular apparatus; and the in- 
creased brilliancy of the new light was 
so apparent, that a number of others 
have since been established in the king- 
dom and by the government in the colo- 
nies. The French light at Barfleur is 
probably the most splendid in any Light- 
House in the world; and exemplifies 
better than any other the real efficiency 
of the lenticular method of illumination. 
It is lighted, like all others of this kind, 
by a single lamp, having four concentric 
wicks, the largest being three and one- 
half inches in diameter. These wicks 
are raised on cylinders, separated so that 
the air can pass between them, and pro- 
duce a flame six inches high. This lamp, 
being placed in the centre, is surrounded 
by sixteen lenses, in oblong frames, 34 
inches high and 144 wide, standing side 
by side on one ring and steadied by an- 
other laid on top and screwed fast to the 
frames, thus forming a sixteen sided 
prism, of about six feet in diameter and 
thirty-four inches high. Each lens is 
composed of several separate pieces of 
glass, - together in the manner invent- 
ed by Sir David Brewster and afterwards 
by Fresnel and Arago; the center piece 
being a perfect plano-convex lens, having 
the flat side towards the light, and the 
others being portions of circular prisms 
concentric with the lens. The same ef: 
fect, of course, is produced as from a lens 
the entire size of all these pieces taken 
together, except that it is greatly in- 
creased by the inferior thickness of the 
central glass. The backs of all these 
pieces being in the same plane, a vertical 
cross-section through the centre would 





The official account of these experiments, which were made on the nights of the 
12th, 13th, and 14th of February, 1833, may be found in the Appendix to the Report of 
the Select Committee of Parliament on Light-Houses, in 1834 ; No. 130, page 127 of the 


Report. 
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show a straight line on the side towards 
the light, and a serrated edge on the op- 

ite, These sixteen lenses, thus se- 
cured between two rings, the lower one 
is supported on eight bars that curve out 
around the lower mirrors, and then curve 
in again to another ring, which is con- 
nected with the machinery by which the 
revolving motion is secured. Below the 
lenses are four circles, and above them 
seven, on each of which are 28 mirrors. 
Of this magnificent light the writer from 
whom this description has been con- 
densed,* says, 


“« To the stranger who visits the Barfleur 
light, this assemblage of 308 mirrors and 16 
large lenses, surrounded by 16 windows of 
ok gage more than 10 feet high, all po- 

ished to the highest degree of perfection, 
and all concentrated within the small com- 
pass of the lantern, presents one of the 
most brilliant exhibitions that the arts can 
furnish, especially when, in addition to 
this, he feels the effect uf standing 236 feet 
above the level of the ocean, without any 
thing to prevent falling out; for the plate- 
glass of the windows is scarcely perceptible, 
although so strong that the largest sea-birds 
cannot break it, but frequently fall dead by 
the blow when, flying towards the light, 
they come with full force against the glass. 
The stranger on entering from the dark- 
ness below, is taken by surprise, and, for 
a while, afraid to move, lest he may touch 
on one side or the other, and the apparently 
frail fabric crumble under his hands.” 


The French lenticular lights, which are 
thus recommended by their superior illu- 
minating power, are also represented as 
being far more economical than the English 
reflectors. The writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, to whose able article on this 
subject we have already referred, shows 
by a comparative statement of the ex- 

ense of each, that a revolving Light- 
ouse could be originally fitted up with 
lenses for £1025, while a revolving light 
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with reflectors would cost £1500—mak- 
ing a difference of £475 in favor of the 
lenticular system. But even were the 
original cost to be greater instead of less, 
itis evident that lenses wouid be far 
more desirable than reflectors ; that trim- 
ming and cleansing them would be far 
less expensive; and that, in this way, 
the amount annually saved in current 
expenses and repairs, would soon over- 
balance the original loss. But there is 
ood reason to believe that a still more 
ecided saving would be effected in the 
expense of ow, by the substitution of 
lenses for reflectors. It will be recollec- 
ted that upon testimony already intro- 
duced, one Argand burner with a single 
lens, gives a light equal to nine reflec- 
tors, fitted with nine argand burners. At 
the same time Mr. Stevenson, in his Re- 
port on the experiments at Gulan Hill, 
says that “a powerful lamp is used for 
the lens, which consumes oil equal to 
the supply of fourteen Argand burners.” 
The saving effected here will readily be 
seen. Ina Light-House of the first order 
furnished with reflectors, there are ten on 
each of the three sides, making thirt 
reflectors, to be supplied, of course, with 
thirty lamps. In one of the same or- 
der furnished with lenses, a single burner, 
consuming only the oil of fourteen lamps, 
would be sufficient. Here, then, we should 
have the light of thirty lamps, at the ex- 
¢ of fourteen, and the economy would 
increase with the brilliancy of the light.+ 
The opinion of Sir David Brewster 
with regard to the expediency of substi- 
tuting lenses for reflectors, was expressed 
in the most decided terms in his commu- 
nications to the lens committee of Parlia- 
ment. In one of them dated February 
23, 1833, after stating that the superiority 
of lenses was “no longer a matter of 
opinion,” since it had been proved that a 
single lens was equal to at least nine 
reflectors, he applies this result to the 





* Memoir of Lieut. Col. B. Aycrigg on 


the Light-Houses at Barfleur and Ostend 


House Doc. No. 190, 25th Congress, 3d Session. 
¢ In 1840 Hon. John Davis, on behalf of the Committee of Commerce, submited to the 
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Senate a comparative table of the annual consumption of oil by the Light-Houses with 
reflectors, and those with lenticular glasses of corresponding range and brilliancy, pre- 
ge by the Superintendent of the construction of eis ar Light-Houses in France, 

r. Henry Lepatite. Taking each Light-House in the United States, he gave first its 
range in nautical miles, the number of its sockets and its annual consumption of oil; 
and then gave the range in nautical miles, and the annua! consumption of a lenticular lan- 
tern which might be substituted for it. The aggregate result showed that in 164 Light- 
Houses with reflectors which consume 60,673 gallons of oil, lenses might be substituted 
so as to give a much greater average range, with a consumption of only 32,575 gallons. 
The table is incorrect in some minor particulars, but is well worth examining. —See 
Senate Doc. 474, 26th Congress, 1st. Session. 
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case of a revolving light, and thus states 
the advantages of the lenticular system: 


** The revolving light with lenses will 
consist of two lenses, placed opposite to 
each other, and illuminated by a single 
lamp between them. 

“The revolving light with reflectors 
will consist of 18 reflectors with argand 
burners, nine reflectors, being substitutes 
for each lens, 

“It being admitted that these two pieces 
of apparatus will give the same light, let 
us consider their comparative advantages. 

1. The lens apparatus will be decided- 
ly the cheapest in its first cost, and the 
lenses will never require to be renewed. 

**2. The lens apparatus will not require 
one-third of the labor in cleansing and ar- 
ranging them daily for use. 

«3. The lens apparatus will not require 
so strong and powerful a piece of machi- 
nery to move it, from its inferior weight 
and greater compactness. 

“4. The lens apparatus may be placed 
ina much smaller light-room, the 18 re- 
flectors requiring a very large space; and 
economy might thus be introduced in the 
erection of future Light-Houses. 

“5. The 18 argand burners will deci- 
dedly consume more oil than the simple 
compound burner used for the lenses; 
hence, it follows that the lens apparatus is 
in every respect better and more economi- 
cal than the reflector apparatus.” 


Under testimony so explicit and au- 
thoritative as this, (and much more might 
be introduced had we space,) no doubt 
can well be entertained that the lenticular 
system is the farthest advance science 
has yet made in perfecting the methods 
of Light-House illumination. It concen- 
trates, far more perfectly than any other 
method, the rays of light which have 
been created, and gives them, more nearly 
than any other, precisely that brilliancy 
and direction which will best answer the 
purpose for which such beacons are 
erected. One of its most prominent re- 
commendations is, that it affords special 
advantages for establishing what we 
greatly need, systematic and efficient dis- 
tinguishing lights, which the mariner can 
80 readily distinguish from one another 
as to be able at once to name the beacon, 
and thus to ascertain his precise position. 
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This is, evidently, a matter of the first 
importance: and the utter lack of any 
such provision in the Light-Houses of 
this country, has led to many very sad 
disasters. In 1840 the schooner Dela- 
ware stranded on Scituate beach, on the 
Massachusetts coast, from having been 
unable to distinguish Scituate Light from 
that at Boston; and in the same year the 
schooner Perse ran ashore in the same 
spot, and from precisely the same mis- 
take. Utter confusion pervades the ar- 
rangement of our Lights on nearly every 
portion of our wns, 9 coast. 

Many methods have been devised to 
give an individual and easily recogniz- 
able character to each individual light. 
The method in general use in Great Brit- 
ain, at least until very recently, was that 
of giving different colors to the lights, by 
coloring the glass through which the 
rays were obliged to pass; but this was 
found seriously to impair the brillianey 
and effect of the light itself. Dr. Brews- 
ter, ina communication to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, dated March, 29, 
1833,* speaks of a discovery he had 
made, whereby a numerical character 
could be impressed on any light, which 
nothing could change, and which could 
easily be recognized by looking at the 
light through a small and cheap appa- 
ratus made for the purpose. This, in its 
theory, would evidently best answer the 
end desired; but its practicability has ne- 
ver, we believe, been demonstrated ; and 
the French method is probably the best 
now inuse. It consists simply in so arrang- 
ing the lenses, in the revolving apparatus, 
that eclipses shall occur at regular inter- 
vals; and the intervals are of different 
duration in different Light-Houses. Thus, 
in one a brilliant flash may be visible 
twice ina minute, in another three times 
in the same interval, &c. A master, 
therefore, has only to inform himself of 
the character of each light, and then de- 
termine, by his watch, the duration of 
the eclipses, to understand at once his 
precise position. This is the method 
adopted by Fresnel ; and it is undoubtedly 
much the best ever used.t It is due to 
our commercial and maritime interests, 





* See Parliamentary Report of 1834, Ap. 
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t Though not strictly involved in our subject, it may not be unimportant to remark 
that our system of buoyage is quite as defective as our Light-House Establishment. In 
England the utmost care is taken to designate every Duoy in every channel. Thus, on 
entering the port of Liverpool, if the master of a ship sees a red buoy marked “F. 1, 
he knows at once that it is the first buoy of the Formby channel, and is to be left on 


the starboard side, going in. 





In the same way every one of them can be instantly recog- 
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that it should be more generally adopted 
in the Light-Houses upon our coast. 


With this general view of our Light- 
House System, we must leave the sub- 
ject. Every person, acquainted with its 
character, must concede that it requires 
improvement. In a few cases, new 
lights, and in many cases better lights, are 
greatly needed. Lenticular lights of the 
second order, were imported from France 
in 1840, and set up at the Highlands of 
Neversink. Theireconomy has never been 
fairly tested, as the results of their use 
have been cautiously kept from the pub- 
lic eye; but every shipmaster who has 
entered this port since their erection, will 
bear prompt testimony to their superior 
brilliancy and efficiency. A few others 
of the same kind, are greatly needed 
along our coast. At Cape Hatteras, on 
Carysfoot Reef, and especially at Tortu- 
gas, the great turning point of all the 
navigation in and out of the Gulf of 
Mexico, lenticular lights of the first or- 
der should be erected. One of the second 
class should be placed on Cape Cana- 
veral, another on Cape Florida, and a 
third on the Key Sombrero. 


Our Light-House System. 
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But our whole System lacks method ; 
and nothing can ever supply this radical 
defect, until Science and Experience are 
systematically introduced into its super- 
vision. The establishment is not adapt- 
ed either to the wants of our commerce, 
or to the advanced state of science and of 
art. And yet, in all other branches of 
industry and social economy, we are 
prompt to seize upon all improvements. 
We use the very best steam engines, 
the best machinery in manufactures, and 
even the Magnetic Telegraph, the latest 
achievement of science in the transmis- 
sion of intelligence, is usurping the place 
of the mail coach and the locomotive. In 
these departments we should rightly 
deem it niggardly and narrow to reject 
the new + rome the old was cheaper. 
There, certainly, is no reason why simi- 
lar improvements should be rejected or 
neglected, in so important a branch of 
the public service as our Light-House 
Establishment,—a_ branch on the effi- 
ciency and perfection of which depend, 
not only the wealth with which our 
ships are freighted, but the lives of the 
thousands who follow the sea. 





nized. There is no chance of mistaking them; and a ship in a fog, in falling in with 


one of them knows 


recisely her position and what belongs to it. 


We have no such 


method. The only difference that prevails is that of color, and this is without system, 


and often an embarassment rather than a guide. 


A naval officer, in writing information 


concerning a channel, once wrote—‘‘ do not describe the color of the buoys, as they 
paint them of whatever color the Custom House contains.” 
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Critical Notices. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Mental Cultivation and Excitement upon 
Health. By AManiaAu BricHam, M.D. 
Philapelpbia: Lea & Blanchard. 

Tus is the title of a small volume by 
Mr. Brigham, now Superintendent of the 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica. It was pub- 
lished some years since, and was soon re- 
published in Scotland, where it met with 
commendations from men of the highest 
intelligence. It discusses in a brief and 
lucid manner a variety of topics of the 
deepest interest to every parent and every 
student. He settles at the outset, the brain 
to be the material organ of the mind, from 
experiments that have been made upon 
the brain itself. Having established the 
connection between the material organ 
and the mind, he describes the state of an 
infant’s brain, which from its mere phy- 
sical condition condemns high or constant 
mental stimulants. Mr. Brigham’s remarks 
here are excellent, and founded, in our 
opinion, in the closest practical wisdom, 

pecially in this country do we need in- 
struction on this point. The steam-spirit 
is carried into everything, and we hurry 
our children into the mental excitement 
of study, thinking the sooner they begin 
and the harder they are driven, the more 
they will know. In the first place, this is 
not true. The best minds ere not those 
which are early forced or early developed. 


> In the second place, its want of truth is 
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not its greatest objection. If it were a 
negative evil it might be endured. But 
this forcing the mind into unnatural action 
in infancy, acts on the body and lays the 
foundation of those after diseases of the 
nerves and heart that torture the life. 
Physical education has been left to take 
care of itself, and the result is—instead of 
securing vigorous minds, we are cursed 
both with weak minds and weak bodies. 
Take the life of our students and we find 
the greatest mental labor is required of 
them when they are least able to perform 
it. But the laws which govern our phy- 
sical and spiritual natures do not clash, and 
the mental excitement the more matured 
mind loves, is favorable not only to its own 
growth but the health and strength of the 
brain itself. We cannot agree with Mr. 
Brigham, however, in placing the chief 
causes of dyspepsia in the brain, physician 
though he be, for if there be one fact pal- 
pable to the most common observer, it is 
that this most annoying of all diseases is 
almost universally brought on by bad diet 
and sedentary habits, rather than overtask- 
ing the mind. The nerves are affected, 
not because the brain, the center of them, 


is diseased, but because the stomach, the 
receptacle of so many of them, has become 
irritated and inflamed. The stomach is 
not irregular because the brain has become 
unsteady, but the brain is disordered be- 
cause the stomach no longer performs its 
appropriate functions. The latter acts on 
the former through the nerves that pass 
from one to the other. 

This little book aims at no display of 
learning, nor does it weary the reader with 
long and tedious discussions. Avoiding 
technicalities, it seeks by the simplest and 
shortest method to secure the welfare of 
al]. We cannot, in the few lines we de- 
vote to it, present half its merits. We can 
only express our convictions of the truth 
of its observations and the soundness of its 
logic. Its value was felt in Scotland, but 
it is far more important to us who are 
subject to moze constant and higher excite- 
ment than any nation on the globe. This 
very excitement in ourselves and all around 
us, communicates itself to our systems of 
instruction and early training, and we task 
the mind in its first early struggles beyond 
its feeble powers, and not only disturb its 
balance but that of the whole physical 
system. The connection between a heal- 
thy state of mind and body, are made 
apparent by Mr. Brigham to the most un- 
learned reader. The influence of such 
works cannot be otherwise than healthful, 
and it is to them we attribute the change 
that has taken place within the last few 
years in public sentiment upon the subject 
of education. 

The chapter devoted to the causes of so 
much insanity in this country, possesses 
equal interest with those upon education. 
We believe that with no more precaution 
than has heretofore been used, we shall 
become an anomaly among nations in this 
respect. The inhabitants of other coun- 
tries are often subjected to great excite- 
ment, but only for a limited period and 
with long intervals of quiet. But here it 
begins in childhood and continues till 
death. It is not caused by the introduction 
of disturbing elements into our social and 
political system, but is a necessary part of 
them. 

As head of the State Lunatic Asylum, 
Mr. Brigham's views of the causes of in- 
sanity in our country deserve attention, 
and we subjoin his summing up of his re- 
marks on this point. The following he 
gives as the chief causes of insanity in the 
United States : 

“* First. Too constant and too powerful 
excitement of the mind, which the strife 
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for wealth, office, political distinction, and 
party success produces in this free country. 

* Second. ‘The predominance given to 
the nervous system by too early cultivatin 
the mind and exciting the feelings of 
children. 

“ Third. Neglect of physical education, 
or the eager and proper development of all 
the organs of the body. 

*“ Fourth. The general and powerful 
excitement of the female mind. Little 
attention is given, in the education of fe- 
males, to the physiological differences of 
the sexes. Teachers seldom reflect, that 
in them the nervous system naturally pre- 
dominates, that they are endowed with 
quicker sensibility and far more active im- 
agination than men; that their emotions 
are more intense and their senses alive to 
more delicate impressions; and they, there- 
fore, require great attention, lest their ax- 
quisite sensibility, which, when properly 
and naturally developed, constitutes the 
greatest excellence of woman, should either 
become excessive by too strong excitement, 
or suppressed by misdirected education.” 

Every one who has reflected on this sub- 
ject and observed the effect of the constant 
stimulants our whole system of life furnish 
to the mind, and the, hitherto, almost utter 
neglect of physical education, must agree 
with Mr. Brigham in these remarks. A table 
is given at the close of the book of the ages 
of some 300 different literary men of ancient 
and modern days. Of this large number 
the two extremes are 50 and 109, making, 
as it will be perceived, an average seat 
if not quite equal to the allowed threescore 
years and ten, thus showing that mental 
activity is not adverse to longevity. The 
connection between the mind and body, 
and the proper and equal development of 
both in childhood and youth, are, as yet, 
but little understood, and we hail the cir- 
culation of such works as the one before 
us with unfeigned pleasure. Prevention 
is better than cure, and the common sense 
which shuns evils, is of more practical value 
than the highest skill in effecting their 
removal when once incurred. 


Rome, as seen by a New Yorker. 1 Vol. 
Wiley and Putnam: New York. 


This is the title of a volume written by 
Mr. Gillespie, of New York, designed as a 
surface sketch of Rome as it. The book 
opens with the shout of ‘Roma! Roma!’ by 
the postillion, and we find ourselves sud- 
denly passing into the Eternal City. After 
the enthusiasm of the first moment is pass- 
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ed, the author takes up Rome in detail, 
and goes through the several departments 
of sight-seeing, methodically. He sees 
everything with his own eyes, and gives us 
his own impressions of the different objects 
that crowd with such rapidity on the spec- 
tator. St. Peters awakens all his enthusi- 
asm, and he stands and gazes on that great 
temple with feelings of intense admiration. 
The Vatican with its wealth of statuary— 
the churches with their rich architecture 
and choice paintings—the palaces with 
their gems at art, come and go with great 
distinctness as the reader follows Mr. Gil- 
lespie in his rambles over the city. The 
Capitol and ancient Forum---the Palatine 
wad Coliseum, stand out in strong relief in 
his picture. Art and artists receive also 
his attention; and Mr. Crawford draws 
from him a long eulogium on that artist’s 
genius and works. It is well merited, 
though we cannot agree with Mr. Gillespie 
in his views of the proper scope of the 
American artist. We believe no man will 
obtain abiding fame, who follows merely in 
the track of the great masters. The mo- 
dern sculptor cannot embody the form of 
cassic beauty in so great perfection as the 
classic sculptors. A man of genius should 
study the works of the old masters, not to 
rival them, but to use the knowledge and 
beauty he derives from them to embody the 
sentiment and spirit of the age he lives in. 
Genius creates rather than imitates, and, 
instead of believing that art has exhausted 
life of its forms or expressions of beauty, 
feels that it has only opened the portals to 
the great temple within. 

Modern Rome,—its inhabitants—their 
customs and character, even to their res- 
taurateurs and dishes, occupy also his at- 
tention. The style of the book is easy, 
finished, and agreeable. If it had less of 
the guide book arrangement it would 
please us better. It is not sufficiently im- 
pulsive to please the enuthusiast, but it is 
never stpid. It presents, on the whole, 
an excellent picture of Rome, as one finds 
it now, minus, its fétes and great religious 
seremonies. It possesses high value to the 
traveller, while we know of no work from 
which a mere reader could get a clearer 
view of outer Rome. It is got up in a very 
neat style, such as the contents merit ; and 
no one will rise from its perusal without 
knowing more of Rome than he knew be- 
fore. 

We would like to make some extracts, 
exhibiting the style of the author, and the 
manner the different objects he describes, 
are presented to the reader, but must deny 
ourselves the pleasure for want of room. 
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FOREIGN MiSCELLANY. 


The world is not in a tread-mill, strug- 
gling to keep its place, nor are the nations 
that move over the earth simply marking 
time in their efforts to advance. They are 
forward to some goal, and the rapidity of 
the movement for the last century, has out- 
stripped the slow progress of the tardy ages 
that preceded it. There is a law to muta- 
tions, and the whole enginery of nature does 
not strike more orderly than the world of 
thought and human actions move about us. 
The difficulty is, we cannot occupy a re- 
moved point of view, and graduate and fix 
their motion. Blended, ourselves, in the 
action which carries every thing forward, 
that is to us chaos, which, to a distant ob- 
server would be order. We are compelled 
to look back over the surface of centuries 
to see whither the race is tending. The 
line of march and the rate of progréss even 
then are difficult to distinguish. With the 
two thousand years since the Christian era 
commenced, for a scale, and whole centu- 
ries for degrees, the wisest head is puzzled 
to report definitely. Yet no one can 
doubt there is a law of progress working 
steadily and uniformly. It is equally true 
that not only every year, but every month, 
bears a part in the general movement, and 
were it possible to note distinctly these 
separate and short steps in our history, and 
settle as we go every inch we gain, our life 
would be fuller of excitement and interest, 
even, than it now is. But this we cannot 
expect, and the most that can be done is to 
jot down, on our passage through the year, 
such things as appear most prominent, 
which will serve as landmarks as we 
stand and review the past. We gather up 
the history of the months as they fly past 
us, and leave them as fragments for others 
to use. 

Since we took our last monthly view of 
the different nations, a revolution has 
been effected in Mexico, and a new govern- 
ment established in place of the old. This 
can effect but a partial repose, to be dis- 
turbed in turn by some new usurper. The 
South American Republics still present the 

ct of nations in their elementary state. 
They will acquire no fixedness until some 
military despot rises among them with suf- 
ficient power and skill to concentrate 
around himself the divided energies that 
now clash against each other, or foreign na- 
tions interfere to preserve peace while 
knowledge can be disseminated among the 
masses. It is with pleasure we hail the 
first movement in this latter policy in the 
union of England, France and Brazil, to put 
an end to the atrocities eae by the 
contending factions along the banks of the 


Rio de la Plata. Rozas and Oribe have 
kept the Montevidean government in a state 
of constant alarm and suffering by the 
Guerilla war they have carried on, but we 
may now hope for a state of quietness that 
will enable that country to develop its vast 
resources and wheel steadily into the rank 
of commercial nations. 

The last steamer brings nothing from Eng- 
land except the old news of general dis- 
quiet and agitation. The parliament 
opened on the 4th inst. which being the 
day the vessel sailed, the Queen's speech 
was not delivered in time to be received 
previous to its departure. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has addressed a letter to 
those under his spiritual supervision, ad- 
vising the suspension of all proceedings on 
controverted points respecting the rubrics, 
declaring that mutual confidence and har- 
mony are more important than the things 
contended for. Repeal, in Ireland, has en- 
countered a sudden check from a letter re- 
ceived from the Propaganda of Rome, by 
order of the Pope, admonishing all the ec- 
clesiastics, especially those of Episcopal 
rank, to abstain from public meetings and 
dinners, and every thing which may ‘* even 
lightly excite or agitate the flock committed 
tothem.” O’Connell is thunderstruck at 
this movement on the part of Rome, which 
threatens with one blow to prostrate his 
power. A delegation isto be —, 
immediately, to lay the case before his Holi- 
ness. This movement was doubtless set on 
foot by the English government, and is a 
consummate stroke of policy, and unless 
O’Connell can check it at once, through the 
influence he can bring to bear on the Pope, 
his career is ended. If the Pope can be 
induced to cooperate with the English gov- 
ernment in crushing the effort for repeal, 
the struggle of Ireland for liberty is over for 
the present. The sagacity and consummate 
skill with which England has contended 
against the spirit of republicanism, that for 
the last half century has been making such 
steady encroachment on her feudal system, 
show the wonderful foresight and know- 
ledge of her statesmen. Anti Corn Law 
leagues, chartist conventions, petitions for 
suffrage, conspiracies against her exchequer 
and popular outbreaks, have all been met 
and struggled against with a decision and 
moderation exhibited by no other govern- 
ment. She pushes herself to the verge of 
civil war, and then retires as slow and de- 
liberate as she can without producing an 
explosion. The violent excitement which 
a few years ago threatened to overto 
thing in its rapid increase, has subsi 
but not perished. Suffering and restrict- 
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testant Cantons are arrayed against each 
other as in former times. The laws that 
were made allowing freedom of worship to 
both sects are no longer able to maintain 
the quiet they created. The violence of 
feeling continually augments and the latest 
news informs us that Argovies is prepari 

to attack Lucerne. The council of Zuric 
(a Protestant canton) have resolved to send 
commissionefs to Lucerne (a Catholic can- 
ton) to insist on their not receiving Jesuits, 
and to prevent the formation of a free corps 
by the citizens. At the same time it pro- 
claimed a determination to resist with phy- 
sical force all interference in its affairs by 
other cantons. Attempts are made in other 
parts of the country to form a new confed- 
eration, to be called ‘* The Popular Helve- 
tique Association.” The Swiss Diet, which 
meets alternately at Zurich, Lucerne, and 
Berne, contains too many discordant ele- 
ments to secure the peace of that country, 
which has lost its patriotism, morality, and 
honor together. The probability is, that 
nothing will arrest their civil dissensions, 
but the interference of foreign powers, and 
then the history of the country of Tell and 
Winkleried, as a separate nation, will be 
closed. . 

Austria and Prussia remain quiet by the 
force of governmental pressure. All the 
fires there burn under ground, but none 
the less fierce for that. Austria has had 
the wisdom to pardon the conspirators con- 
demned in 1840. The fact that all the 
tyrannical governments of Europe find it 
expedient to don criminals, convicted 
of plottery against their existence, or com- 
muting their punishment, exhibits a fear 
of exasperating the discontented, which 
argues a transfer of some of the power from 
the throne to the people. This silent 
admission of the danger of increasing*the 
popular dislike, is more significant than it 
at first sight seems tobe. This hesitating 
to strike, yet fearing not to strike, takes 
away the oppressor’s strongest weapon— 
terror. 

Poor Poland is no longer treated as a 
nation, yet Russia finds national feeling 
still too much alive. A Polish lady who 
has had the presumption to paint two 

ieces descriptive of the Polish Peasantry, 
in one of which is a mother with two 
children, and in the other an aged couple 
with three children—standing amid the 
smoking fragments of their burned huts, is 
watched for by the police. These pictures 
are supposed to have some political refer- 
ence—to contain some latent rebellion, and 
30 the lady-painter bids fair to become ac- 
quainted with a prison. What a comment 
on the Russian government. 

Germany is still expending her energies 
in science and literature—her great men 
studying every land under heaven but their 
own, and working out every problem but 
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that of their country’s regeneration. Suf- 
fering under oppression, rent by religious 
differences, Germany presents the aspect 
of a nation of thinkers intent on everything 
but their own emancipation from slavery. 
Morse’s Telegraph has of course attracted 
the attention of her scientific men, and, 
strange to say, the honor of its invention is 
transferred from this country to Germany. 
Experiments, and successful ones, are de- 
clared to have been made in this mode of 
conveying intelligence, and proof down- 
right is supposed to be furnished that Mr. 
Morse has no claim to originality. It would 
be impossible in our limits to give a fair 
statement of their argument and evidence, 
but they are, in our mind, insufficient to 
affect the fame of Mr. Morse. Music has 
undergone a revolution since the days of 
Handel, and is now studied, both in Ger- 
many and Belgium, with a zeal from which 
we ought to hope great results. But the 
difficulty is, music is now a more market- 
able commodity than formerly, and -the 
great effort seems to be to feed the passion 
for novelty. In instrumental music, Ger- 
many excels all other nations. The artist 
life there is surrounded by an atmosphere 
favorable to its highest cultivation. The 
combination of fancy, learning, taste, and 
feeling, is more perfect in the “ Father- 
land” than in Italy or France, Spohr stands 
at the head of modern composers. Robert 
Schumann is rapidly gaining a reputation 
as a quartette composer. Wagner, at the 
head of the opera at Dresden, seems waver- 
ing in his sudden fame. In his new opera 
of Rienzi, a chorus is sung by men on 
horseback, which of course is sure to win 
transient applause. Albert Sortzing is 
succeeding in the comic style, and, like 
Wagner, composes his own Jibretto, which 
gives him great advantage in consulting 
the effect of movement. We cannot give 
even the list of the new works, that have 
lately appeared in this nation of authors, 
on philgsophy, astronomy, natural history, 
philology, belles lettres, and the fine arts. 

Russia, the great despotism that is daily 
strengthening in its feudal system while 
the other countries of Europe are weaken- 
ing on their ancient foundation, is pressing 
down by her power on the south, like an 
Alpine glacier slowly settling into the val- 
ley below. The Cossacks wage a desperate 
war, but it is the wild struggle of savage 
life against the slow and steady and resist- 
less encroachments of civilization. Web- 
ster’s speeches ovrinted in Russian, are 
read at St. Petersburg with interest, by her 
great political men, as fine specimens of 
argumentation and oratory. 

The East has nothing new. Turkey ex- 
hibits occasional life in her efforts to keep 
in subjection the Druses and other tribes 
forming the eastern boundary of her do- 
minions. 





